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BUILDING UP A NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY’ 


[By Edmund Janes James, President of the University of Illinois] 


We have perhaps the most striking illustration of 
our lack of nationality in the fact that in our ad- 
ministration of justice in a department which ought 
to be general and uniform throughout the territory 
of the Republic we have more than fifty different 
jurisdictions and we are supporting thousands of 
lawyers and hundreds of courts to determine compli- 
cations of jurisdictions, the total outcome of which 
is oftentimes such an absolute miscarriage of jus- 
tice as to be a reproach to the nation; and yet any 
real effort to develop a common civil code for all 
the United States suffers shipwreck at every attempt 
upon the local provincial habits and thoughts of the 
people. 

But perhaps the most striking of all evidences that 
we are not in any real sense of the term ‘‘a nation’’ 
is to be found in our scheme.of national defense. 

There is no doubt whatever that if a nation has to 
maintain a large and comprehensive military and na- 
val foree the only economie, efficient and democratic 
system of organization is that of universal military 
service; a scheme under which every man must do his 
duty in the military service of the State because he 
is a male citizen of the State, and which permits no 
man to escape the recognition and performance of 
this obligation because he is rich or cowardly or 
lazy or busy. If the outlook for world peace at the 
close of the present conflict is as unpromising as it 
was for the ten years preceding its outbreak—and 
nobody in the world ean tell at the present time 
whether it is going to be so or not—we must in the 
long run accept and make effective a system recom- 
mended by Washington and the older statesmen, and 
which was implied in the Constitution and laws of 
the country at its very beginning, of a universal lia- 
bility to military service, or else we must be content 
to take—I will not say a secondary plane in the 
counsels of the world, but a place which will be so 
ee that we shall be practically a negligible 
Tactor. 

_In the presence of an armed world and the possi- 
bility of sudden attack it is pure ‘‘bunk’’ of a crim- 
inal sort for any statesman or citizen to tell the 
American people that we can safely rely in any seri- 
ous exigencies upon the socalled ‘‘voluntary and 
local system.’’ It broke down in the Revolutionary 
War, which we should have lost if it had not been 
for French aid; in the War of 1812, in which we at- 
tained no victories of importance on land until after 
the war closed; in the Civil War, in the Spanish 
War, and in a most striking way in the sister nations 
most like our own in this great conflict beyond the 
seas. But in spite of these facts and in spite of the 
present outlook there is no indication that the Amer- 
ican people are willing at the present time to adopt 
any real national scheme of providing for the na- 
tional defense. I believe myself that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ample authority to organize the State con- 
ungents into an efficient national army, but with our 
way of doing things and our way of looking at 
things I have just as little doubt that Congress will 
not, except under the pressure of imminent war, put 
the laws upon the statute book which will be neces- 
io to make this exercise of Federal authority effi- 
cient, 

We still leave to the States to neglect or perform 
as they please such a fundamental national function 
as that of the care, distribution and assimilation of 
our emigrants. A national economic program, 
therefore, in the large and comprehensive sense of 
the time-is, in my opinion, an imyossibility at the 
present time because, in fact, we are not yet fully 
& nation but in large part a union of semi indepen- 
dent and semi local autonomous provinces. On the 
other hand, even though this be so, we certainly 
ought by every means in our power to strive toward 
the realization in fact of such a nation though our 
progress may only be little by little. 





“Extracts from an address delivered before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


As a necessary and intimate part of a national 
economic program our policies should be directed 
to protect and improve the health, to secure the 
effective, liberal and technical education and to pre- 
serve and improve the economic condition of the 
great masses of the people. 

Our national economic policy should be directed 
toward developing all the strength and power of 
the members of the nation, individually and collec- 
tively, and also the complete and satisfactory utili- 
zation of our natural resources. 


* * * 


The American people have made up their minds 
to control big business in the interests of the com- 
munity and to indicate the lines within which it 
must act. There will be, in my opinion, no reversal 
of this policy. On the other hand, much of the half 
baked legislation passed by State and nation in the 
last few years has been a source of damage to the 
community without any resulting benefit. If in our 
well meant and perfectly proper endeavors to pre- 
vent the abuses of large and small business ,we 
paralyze the initiative enterprise of the average 


business man, teach him to look hesitatingly and in-* 


quiringly to the Government for assistance and ad- 
vice before undertaking any enterprise of moment, 
hobbling and harrassing by unnecessary restrictions, 
cutting off the desire for speculation and the willing- 
ness to assume risks, which after all are fundamen- 
tals to any aggressive and growing industry, we may 
end by having no business at all, either large or 
small, The shackles which timidity, envy and igno- 
rance have thrown around the progressive and enter- 
prising members of society must be removed if our 
advance is to continue uninterruptedly, and laws 
must be made certain and must interfere as little 
as possible with that liberty of action and thought 
which is the strength of the democracy whether in 
industry or politics. 

We must plan to adopt a well rounded scheme for 
developing our national industry which will find its 
mainspring in the systematic and complete exploita- 
tion of the magnificent natural resources .which are 
our heritage. We must, of course, conserve for the 
people and for our posterity the vast deposit of 
primeval wealth represented in our soils and mines 
and forests and rivers, and the general policy of con- 
servation already adopted will doubtless be main- 
tained and extended; but after all true conservation 
does not mean non-use, and every effort should be 
exerted to put the natural resources of our people 
to their natural use of increasing by the application 
of private and public capital the wealth and power 
and happiness of the nation. ' 


* * * 


In the evolution and application of such a system 
of national protection a properly constituted tariff 
commission is a necessity. The tariff is, of course, 
in many of -its aspects at bottom fundamentally a 
political issue and no tariff commission will ever 
solve all the problems connected with it; but a much 
wiser plan of organizing and changing the tariff 
may be devised in harmony with the fundamental 
policy of protection of free trade, and in such work 
the assistance of a tariff commission may be of the 
very highest value. 

As a temporary and a permanent element in a na- 
tional economic policy the development of an ade- 
quate merchant marine is essential. The present 
European War has brought about a sudden change in 
national sentiment on this important subject. The 
average American away from the seaboard States 
has not been much interested in the question of 
whether the products he exported or the wares he im- 
ported went or came in American or foreign bottoms. 
He has persisted at looking at it as a matter purely 
of dollars and cents. If the foreigner could do the 
service for less than the native let him do it, and let 
the native turn his attention to something else. But 
now all of a sudden we find ourselves in a most crit- 
ical condition. The sea became uncertain, we had no 


ships, we could buy none from the belligerent powers, 
it took time to build them, and so our perishable 
products lay rotting on the wharves and the more 
permanent ones piled up in all the seaports. If this 
had been a sea war as it has been a land war we 
should have experienced a panic in the United States 
the like of which we have not known in American 
history and probably we should have been mixed up 
in the war ourselves long before this time. It was 
only the complete domination of the sea by England 
which has enabled us to keep out of this great 
conflict. 

We have come, moreover, in this brief period to 
realize what every thoughtful person has of course 
known for a long time—that a naval power can not 
be effective and comprehensive unless based upon a 
merchant marine. From the extreme of indifference 
we then rush to the other extreme. So frightened 
have we suddenly become that we are seriously con- 
sidering a most remarkable proposition; namely, that 
the Government of the United States should itself 
go into the business of building, owning and manag- 
ing a merchant marine. I have no doubt myself 
that if this is the only way out of the difficulty we 
shall do it; but what a commentary upon the fore- 
sight, or rather lack of foresight, and intelligence 
of the American people. 


* * * 


If the American people are willing to live, move 
and have their being at the sufferance of other na- 
tions, European and Asiatic, 

If we are willing to give up the Monroe Doctrine 
and let America again become the colonization field 
for Europe and Asia, 

If we are willing to see foreign guns planted with- 
in easy reach of our shores, 

If we are willing that all international questions 
of moment shail be decided against us, 

If we are willing that foreign nations shall dictate 
to us as to whom we shall admit to the United States 
and whom to citizenship, 

Then we need no navy or army and we may live 
in peace like China. 

But I do not read the will of the American peo- 


ple so. 
* * * 


I am heartily in favor of stretching the arm of 
the Republic over every sea and into every land to 
protect the American citizen in his legitimate activ- 
ities. I am in favor of the nation having a definite 
policy and a definite attitude in favor of the main- 
tenance and development of international law and 
the foundation of justice and righteousness and 
equality and mercy. I am in favor of the American 
people having a dynamic and definite policy on all 
those things which are fundamental to the advance 
of human civilization, and if we do nothing more 
than raise our voice on all proper occasions in favor 
of justice and right and mercy we must still be in a 
position to defend ourselves in our right to take such 
an attitude and make such pronunciamentoes. 

We must be in a position to defend ourselves not 
by treaties of neutrality nor by agreements of of- 
fense or defense nor by entente cordiale nor triple 
nor quadruple alliances but by the grace of God and 
the power of the right and of our own right arm. 
The President of the United States should be in a 
position to defend our rights by a more effective 
means than literary notes or a disgraceful yielding 
to the pressure of foreign powers. 

* * * 


With malice toward none, with charity toward all 
our unhappy brethren beyond the sea, with a deter- 
mination to extend every aid to their suffering mem- 
bers, we must still insist that we have a right to 
safeguard our own independence of action and 
thought by the creation of a military and industrial 
power sufficient for our defense, and we must create 
such power or forever give up al ides of, being a 
moral or political force in the world. 
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, Here’s Lumber 
lt For Factory Buyers 


who want the best. You can’t be too exacting in quality and grades for our 
big family of Northern Hardwoods. To get better acquainted with our 
facilities let us suggest a mixed or straight car of the following Bone Dry 


F Maple, Basswood, Birch, Soft Ehn, Rock Elm, Ash 


We offer the following for immediate shipment, subject to prior sale: 


300 M feet 1” No. 3 Common Basswood 
30 M feet 2” No.2 Common Rock Elm 
200 M feet 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
100M 1” No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
200 M 2” No. 3 Hemlock rgh., 82S & Resawed 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
1 car 5-4 1st and 2nd Soft Elm 5” and wider 


Special 792224 Lath , 





In mixed cars with Hemlock, Tamarack and White Pine. Tell us your needs today. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Wholesalers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


LUMBE 


GRAND RAP 


cacture 114 Differe Mes, 
Cae We will name = Y, 


2 J 
ye some very low prices on the “Ga, 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1\%” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%%” Clear Maple F looring 
21,000 ft. 3-8”x 2” Clear Birch Flooring i i 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring hehe Pifoe 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Cir. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
%, 45,000 ft..3-8”x1%” Clear Quartered 


Pe, Bee ear te tie fe ey W. D. Young @ Co. 


ch, Birch and O 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Lumbermen Have Opportunity for 


Education in Advertising 


_ Some plain truths about their industry were brought 
home to lumber manufacturers by speakers at the meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
this week who have discussed various problems of the 
industry and how to meet them. 

Through all the discussion the keynote has been ‘‘ pro- 
motion and publicity,’’ and lumbermen have been brought 
more than ever before to a realization of the power of 
jubheity properly planned and directed. 

Many lumbermen long have believed in publicity, but 
‘ew have known how most effectively to use their appro- 

1itions for this purpose and as a result there has been 

‘onsiderable waste in the matter of lumber advertising. 
‘his fact impels the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to make’ the 
uzgestion that the lumber trade should be well repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Associated Advertising 
( ne of the World, to be held in Philadelphia on June 
i+-16, 

Individual concerns should send their sales managers 
or the men in charge of their publicity work, and it 
would be a wise thing for the associations to send the 
chairmen or other members of their advertising commit- 
‘ees to this great meeting of the best talent in the adver- 
ising world. 

_ This advertising organization stands for pure advertis- 
ing, for honest publicity, and is firmly arrayed against 
fake publicity and dishonest advertising of every kind. 

To the lumberman contemplating an advertising cam- 
paign many perplexing problems present themselves and 
too often he becomes discouraged and does not inaugu- 
rate his campaign, or he is led to. adopt methods not con- 
“ueive to best results and is so disappointed with returns 
received on his investment that he abandons the effort. 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs experts in every phase of publicity work will be on 
the program and a splendid opportunity will be offered 
those attending to get the benefit of the most successful 
ideas and plans for conducting publicity campaigns. 

Lumbermen are interested in learning how best to 
reach the particular trade to which they cater, what 
mediums may be used to best advantage, how to prepare 
and display copy that will attract the attention of the 
prospective customer. They want to know how to dis- 
criminate in preparing their messages to the people and 
they need to know that the style of copy that will appeal 
to one class of readers will utterly miss the mark when 
directed to another class. 

Attendance at the annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, with its many sectional 
conferences devoted to particular lines, by the men who 
are especially interested in the work of giving proper 
publicity to the products of the forest will be worth 
much to the individual lumber concerns that take part 
and to the lumber industry as a whole. 





Two Great Lumber Organizations 


Discuss Momentous Subjects 


During the last week Chicago has been host to two 
very important lumber conventions—a special meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association and the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Both of these organizations are devoting a great deal 
of attention to the subject of trade extension, and this 
was tlie leading and most striking feature of the pro- 
grams of both conferences. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
in session practically up to the time of closing of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in consequence of 
which fact it is impossible to attempt in this week’s 
issue a thorough analysis of the meeting or of the facts 
brought out in its course with reference to the last year’s 
work of the organization. Such discussion will be apropos 
next week. 

The most significant development in connection with the 
Southern Pine conference was the decision to increase the 
assessment 1 cent per thousand feet, effective July 1, as 
a means of increasing revenue for the conduct of work 
which in the views of most of the subscribers of the 
Southern Pine Association is greatly needed but can 
not be handled with the volume of revenue that has thus 
far been available. 

In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a 
number of exceedingly important papers presented before 
these meetings, all of which are worthy of the careful 
study of every lumberman who is dissatisfied with the 
conditions that have prevailed in the industry during 
the last few years. It does not follow by any means 
that all of the ideas advanced in these convention ad- 
dresses are sound, but they are all worthy of analysis 
and some of them point the way to better times in the 
industry. 

A particularly striking paper delivered by Dr. Edwin 
E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
convention appears on pages 40, 41 and 42. Dr. Pratt is 
the head of that Government bureau which works in clos- 
est codperation with the Federal Trade Commission. He 
has been present at the commission’s hearings on the lum- 
ber case and his remarks therefore are to be regarded as 
having that weight that attaches to the official utter- 
ances of the head of such a bureau as well as of a man 
who has made a very careful study of his subject and 
knows what he is talking about. Dr. Pratt’s view that 
the troubles of the lumber industry are largely economic 
troubles that are not susceptible of legal alleviation is, 
by the way, strikingly confirmatory of .the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S views as expressed at the time the case be- 
fore the commission was initiated. And in view of his 
office it is not improbable that he very closely reflects the 
view of the Federal Trade commissioners themselves. In 
any event, Dr. Pratt’s suggestion that a considerable 
amount of loose or foggy thinking has been done by lum- 
bermen in recent years is well borne out by the present 
condition of the industry and the fact that other indus- 
tries of competitive character have gone ahead during a 
period when the lumber industry, by the confession of 
its own leading organization, has stood still or gone 
backward. The charge that leaders of the lumber indus- 
try have been somewhat illogical may not prove entirely 
sugar coated, but it is worth thinking about. 

One thing of particular interest to the advocates of 
trade extension activity was the apparent increase in the 
general interest on the part of manufacturers in the sub- 
ject of trademarking their products. These two meet- 
ings demonstrated that trademarked lumber will not 


longer continue to be a novelty. The necessity of giying 
the product a real identity has become apparent to so 
many manufacturers that the wisdom of trademarking is 
no longer -a subject of dispute. 


Lumber Students Afforded a Work 


of Illuminating Merit 


A notably important contribution to lumber literature 
that was published last week by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is ‘‘The Organization of the Lumber Industry,’’ 
by Wilson Compton, Ph.D., instructor in economies at 
Dartmouth College. This volume constitutes the first 
thorough economic analysis of the organization or lack 
of organization of the lumber industry and amounts to a 
very thorough study of the influences that have deter- 
mined the movement of lumber prices during the last 
twenty years. 

Prof. Compton is an economist of note and for some 
time has been an oceasional contributor to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S columns. His knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry in all of its ramifications is the result of speciali- 
zation, and in the present work he has drawn upon every 
available source of information. As a result the book is 
valuable not only for itself but because it. constitutes an 
extensive bibliography of the subject. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no hesitancy in saying 
that Prof. Compton’s latest volume should be in the 
hands of every lumberman. who is or seeks to be a student 
of lumber affairs. 








Motion Pictures a Direct Help to 
Retail Lumbermen 


Retailers in whose communities the logging and saw- 
mill films of the various manufacturers’ associations have 
been shown are unanimous in saying that the effect on 
their customers is good. The average user of lumber 
comes into contact only with the retailer and has little 
or no idea of the nature or magnitude of the lumber 
business as a whole. He has no conception of the amount 
of capital invested in the business, of the appearance of 
a logging camp or of a modern mill, and only a very hazy 
idea of the processes by which trees are turned into the 
lumber which he sees for the first time in the retailer’s 
bins. Sawmilling, to his mind, is a hazy kind of alchemy 
by which enormously wealthy men turn the forests of the 
country into swollen bank accounts. He has been taught 
by conservation literature that the forests belong to all 
of mankind and especially to posterity; and this fact, 
coupled with. universal human suspicion of the unknown 
and a resentment: at having to pay what seem to him 
unreasonable prices, makes up an attitude of mind as un- 
fortunate as it is mistaken. 

The films are a revelation of hard labor and of care- 
ful planning in this unknown business. The user of lum- 
ber sits in the darkened movie house and sees men using 
highly complicated machinery that makes for great effi- 
ciency and consequently for an economy of production 
that was entirely out of the reach of the old-time sawyers. 
He sees evidence of a huge investment of money in ma- 
chinery and in timber lands. Toward the end of the 
evening he has developed a feeling of familiarity with a 
hitherto unknown industry, and this kind of familiarity 
induces a kindly feeling. He inevitably goes away im- 
pressed with both the greatness and the power of the 
machinery and organization, and with a conviction that 
the fellows who worked this business up must have had 
troubles of their own and lots of them. 

Lumbermen in these days believe in publicity. They 
are eager that the public shall be familiar with what they 
are trying to do. Manufacturers can do part of this 
work, and their national advertising and the taking and 
sending out of these films are of great value. But the 
retailer is the man who is in contact with the lumber 
users, and he is the man who can do much to spread 
true information about the business as a whole. He usually 
advertises his own business in the local papers, and this 
gives the editors a more or less kindly feeling toward 
him. The retailer makes a mistake in thinking that the 
public does not care about the inner workings and the 
interesting events of the lumber world. Much of the in- 
formation contained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other trade papers would interest general readers, and in 
many eases the editors of the local newspapers would be 
glad to print clippings of this kind if brought to their 
attention. This would involve no outlay of money, and 
the general practice of it over the country would in a 
short time have a marked effect on public opinion. 

Meantime if the lumber films can be gotten to an in- 
dividual retailer’s town in any way it will be worth while 
to spend some money advertising the fact and to make 
special efforts to see that his customers see them. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


POPLAR EXCELSIOR WANTED 

Can you put us in touch with some concerns that make 
poplar excelsior?, If so, will you be kind enough to send 
us the names and addresses ?—INQuUIRY No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from New York State. Par- 
ties who ean supply poplar excelsior will please reply, 
eare of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, referring to the 
above inquiry number.—EDITOoR. | 


A MINOR TROUBLE WITH CEDAR SHINGLES 

Here is a question that has been‘asked time and again in 
regard to red cedar shingles: How can the difficulty of 
overcoming the coloring of cistern water be solved when red 
cedar shingles are used? 

Red cedar shingles are, of course, the best on the market 
today, but unless they are stained I know of no way to 
prevent the coloring of cistern water.—F. W. HUFFSTETTER, 
Iiunter, Allen & Co., Varna, Il. 

[It will probably be very difficult to find any remedy 
for this particular problem, although, of course, it is 
temporary. In a comparatively short time the shingles 
cease to stain the roof water in the manner complained 
of. Quite certainly this color will have no deleterious 
effects, and while perhaps objectionable from an aesthetic 
viewpoint it may safely be -ignored.—EpITor. | 





COST OF MANUFACTURING LUMBER 

In a late issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some one 
raised the question as to the present cost of manufacturing 
lumber, taking it from the logs to the pile, as compared with 
the cost of thirty or forty years ago. The writer began his 
lumber experience in Pennsylvania at the close of the Civil 
War, first pulling one end of the cross-cut saw and swinging 
an ax, and next year graduated as a mill hand manufactur- 
ing white pine lumber principally into i inch boards. The 
mill employed a total of eight men and the average cut was 
12,000 feet. At that time it was thought among men that a 
mill in order, to be up to date should be able to manufac- 
ture 2,000 feet to the man, taking the logs from the pond 
or log camps and delivering the lumber in the pile in the 
mill yard. 

Some years later the writer was able to control a mill of 
his own and had it operated under contract, the contractor 
taking the logs from the pond and delivering the lumber in 
the yards for $1.50 per thousand feet, and for 25 cents 
extra loaded the lumber on the car for shipment, making a 
total of $1.75 per thousand feet. This was during the years 
1880 to 1889. 

I believe the cost of manufacturing lumber today is 
greatly in excess of the cost of thirty or forty years ago, 
notwithstanding the so-called improved machinery designed 
to save labor and increase capacity. The present cost of 
manufacturing yellow pine lumber, including dry kilns and 
planing mill, ranges from $4.50 to $6 per thousand feet, 
Therefore we think the statement of your correspondents is 
correct, viz.: The present cost of manufacturing lumber is 
greatly in excess of the cost of thirty to fifty years ago.— 
J. R. BucKWALTER, Buckwalter Lumber Company, Union, 
Miss. 

[The information which Mr. Buckwalter gives is of in- 
terest, but is not exactly in line with the problem that was 
originally submitted, which was as to the labor efficiency 
in manufacturing lumber. 

If the smaller mill of some years ago could manufac- 
ture 2,000 feet for each man employed, what does the 
modern mill manufacture, board measure, for each man 
employed in the direct milling operation ?—EpI1Tor. ] 


VENTILATION OF LUMBER SHED 

We are handing you herewith pencil sketch showing the 
arrangement of our two-story lumber shed with one-stor) 
carpenter shop on the side. You will note the location of 
the driveways and lumber bins as shown, as well as the 
street, alley and other buildings near by. 

We shall be glad to have you offer suggestions for the 
ventilation of this building. In the construction of the 


building no provision was made for ventilation and we shall, 





be very glad to have your suggestions along 
Inquiry No. 94, 


this line. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well*known wholesale 
and retail lumber concern. The pencil sketch en losed 
shows a floor plan of the shed, carpenter shop and ad- 
joining street, alley and residence upon one side. It 
does not show elevation and, therefore, plan of the roof 
is not clear, nor does the fact appear whether it is 
supplied with a monitor at the ridge with windows on 
each side. 

If roof ventilation is lacking it can be easily supplied 
by the installation of metal ventilators such as. are 
used upon barns. Such a device is manufactured by the 
King Ventilating Company, Owatonna, Minn., and has 
been at various times advertised in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Roof ventilation, however, is only a part of 
the problem and that part that is least often neglected. 
Ventilation through the outside wall low down at the 
rear of the lumber pile is necessary and it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to supply this ventilation. In ‘‘Lumber 
Shed Construction,’’ by the late Met L. Saley, there 
is a chapter on ventilation which interestingly discusses 
this subject and mentions a number of different devices 
used in different sheds. The most common expedient 
is to side the lower part of the wall with slats with 
open spacing between. If the siding of the shed is 
horizontal these slats are horizontal, or if vertical the 
same plan is applied to the lower part of the wall. In 
one shed the pile foundations inside are 14 inches high 
and drop doors 14 inches wide are provided continuously 
at the bottom of the wall. This insures a supply of air 
under and through the lumber. Such openings, of course, 
should be protected by netting. Sometimes louvre slats 
are used in this location to supply the desired ventilation 
and at the same time act toward the exclusion of rain. 
A disadvantage of this plan, however, is that the louvre 
slats give the air an upward direction as it enters, 





whereas it should be permitted or encouraged to travel 
low down through and beneath the piles of lumber. 

Whatever ventilation is supplied should be, as far as 
possible, of the positive kind, not depending upon the 
attention of workmen in opening and closing ventilating 
openings. The great tendency is to forget to open them; 
and even if this is attended to the usual result is that 
the shed is tightly closed nights and over Sunday.— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE LUMBERJACK SONGS 

Answering your letter of the 1st inst., regarding the song 
“Jack Haggerty,” am sorry to state that I can not put the 
words together so as to make them rhyme. The song was 
once as familiar to me as “Yankee Doodle,” but the passing 
of the years has'rather blurred these old chanteys in my 
memory. However, will mail you a couple of the old time 
favorites. One is entitled “The Lumberjack’s Alphabet” and 
the other ‘“Ruprecht’s Boarding-House.” Back in 1886 ex- 
Sheriff Ruprecht of Menominee County was operating a saw- 
mill near Watersmeet, Mich. One of the millhands composed 
these verses to illustrate conditions at the boarding-house.— 
G. A. UTKE, La Madera, N. M. ‘ 

[It will be recalled that Mr. Utke already has made 
one contribution to this symposium and mentioned an- 
other song, ‘‘Jack Haggerty,’’ which has not yet been 
received. A request from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to furnish this song in addition brought out the follow- 
ing letter, with which, to make up for the lapse of his 
memory in not having completely recalled the above 
song, he sends two songs that, in their way, are very 
characteristic of this kind of literature. The first is as 
follows: 

The Lumberjack’s Alphabet 

A—for the Ax which is first in the game, 

}—for the Branches we trim with the same. 

C—tfor the Chopping, and how to begin, 

D—for the Dangers we always are in. 

CHORUS 

So merry, so jolly, so happy and free, 

No mortals on earth are as happy as we. 

Sing hi-jigger-jagger, sing doodle-ding-dong, 

Give lumberjacks whiskey and nothing goes wrong. 

E—for the Echo which through the woods rang, 

F—for the Foreman who headed our gang. 

G—for the Grindstone our ax to grind down, 

H—for the Handle so smooth and so round. 

CHORUS 

I—for the Ice on the river and land, 

J—for the Joker who is always on hand. 

K—for the Keen edge on our axes we keep, 

L—-for the Lice that keep us from sleep. 

CHORUS 

M—for the Mosses we stuff in our camps, 

N—for the Needle to patch up our pants. 

O—for the Owl that hoots in the trees, 

P—for the ‘Peerless’? we smoke when at ease. 

CHORUS 

Q—for the Quarreling we do not allow, 

R—for the Roads the snow we must plow. 

S—for the Sleighs so heavy and strong, 

T—+Tor the Teams to haul them along. 

CHORUS 

U—for the Uses we put our teams to, 

V—tfor the Valleys we cut our roads through. 

W—tfor the Woods we leave in the spring, 

So now you have heard all I’m going to sing. 

CHORUS 

The above in its way is really very clever. The one 
that follows is a typical lumberjack complaint at board- 
ing-house conditions, which, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is glad to say, have materially changed for the better 
in the average logging camp since the oldtime days to 
\.hich this song dates back: 


Ruprecht’s Boarding-House 


Come all ye pine woods rovers, wherever you may be, 

I beg you give attention and listen unto me, 

And also my dear comrades the same I do regret 

They share with me the hardships, which we will not forget. 





We all left home together, the home we love so well, 

To work up here near Watersmeet, which is worse than a 
prison cell; 

For in jail you get good grub, at least they tell us so, 

God only knows what we eat here at Ruprecht’s mill hi-ho. 


We are woke up in the morning by a gong which makes a 
nolse 5 

Disturbs our peaceful slumbers, likewise our dreams of joys. 

For we sometimes dream of dainties, of something g6od to 


eat, 
But alas, our dreams soon yanish when we see those hunks 
of meat. 


So we sit down to the table and heave a heavy sigh, 

You've a the good old saying, “pitch in, whole hog or 
die.” 

We pitch in and eat a little, but it is against our will. 

I don’t know how we stand it, such hard work in the mill. 

God bless those cast 

night, 

The man who dares take more than one will surely have 
to fight; 

And for those blessed apple-pies, we each get one small piece, 

From every blooming one of them come twenty hairs at least. 


iron cookies, at morning, noon and 


Now as for being crummy, that is not quite the name; 

Lice, fleas and bed-bugs out here have one great fame. 

They rouse you out at midnight and make you blush with 
shame 


To realize your position while sleeping with such game. 


Now as to our tender beds, they are so nice you know, 
Just like the soft side of a plank, and bed-bugs on them 
grow. 


And for those downy pillows, touch them gently, O, 
Yor if you try to bend them they surely break in two. 


Come all ye sawmill rowdies, I warn you to draw nigh, 

I warn you shun old Ruprecht, for this is not a lie, 

But if by chance you steer this way, I leave my song as 
proof 


You will lodge in a ram-pasture, ’neath an unestablished roof. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S collection of lumber- 
jack songs is growing apace and undoubtedly further 
contributions will be forthcoming from others of the old 
timers among our readers.—EDITOR. } 


LOCUST WANTED 


We are interested in securing locust and would like to 
have names and addresses of manufacturers of this stock— 
INquirY No. 90. 


[The above inquiry comes from the California branch 


- of a Michigan manufacturer of lumber and flooring, Rp. 


plies mentioning the above inquiry number 


will be 
promptly forwarded.—EpITor. | 


MEASUREMENT OF LUMBER 

Will you please answer in this week’s LUMBERMAN, if pos. 
sible, the following question : 

If a customer sends in an order similar to the following, 
how many board feet'and how many surface feet should be 
shipped him? { 

1,500 Sq. feet 5/4 by 8 16 feet lumber. 

2,500 Sq. feet 5/4 by 8 14 feet lumber. 

1,000 Sq. feet 5/4 by 8 12 feet lumber. 

T. C.. Lewis, Chicago, 1, 

[The above is a comparatively simple problem in. the 


billing of lumber and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers 
the following solution: 


Sq. ft. B. M. Pes. Final B.M. 
2M x8—16... 65s 1,500 1.875 141 1.880% 
1%4x8—14......... 2,500 3.125 268 3.126% 
1% x8—12......... 1,000 1.250 125 1.250 
5,000 6.250 





In 14-inch lumber the board measure is 25 percent 
greater than the surface measure or square foot meas- 
ure, as indicated by the first two quantity columns. In- 
asmuch as the order is to be filled, however, in pieces of 
the lengths specified, the nearest number of pieces is 
indicated in the third column and _ the exact board meas. 
ure in this number of pieces is indicated in the last 
column, which, it will be noted, has 714 feet board meas- 
use more than the exact quantity of board feet corre- 
sponding to the exact number of square feet ordered, 
This overrun is inevitable in filling any order for pieces 
of a given length where the feetage per piece does not 
divide equally into the specified quantity —Eb1Tor. | 


A NEW FORM OF PORTABLE BAND MILL 

I am thinking of buying a Brysave portable mill from the 
Portable Band Sawmill (Inc.), of New York city. Will you 
kindly let me know what you think of this: mill and if the 
people behind it are all right? What I want it for is to cut 
poplar lumber as well as birch, and would not make the 
change from the circular sawmill to this new type unless I 
ag a that I would save money by doing so.—INQuiry 
No. 92. 

[This portable mill has been recently advertised in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN but unfortunately the illustra- 
tion used was of a far away view of the mill and was 
not sufficient to exhibit its unique characteristics. 

The mill is a horizontal band mill, traveling together 
with the steam engine which drives it upon a track 28 
feet long and 5 feet 8 inches in width. The steam to the 
engine is supplied by flexible steam connections from a 
separately mounted boiler. 
of this broad track upon stationary head blocks of 4-inch 
I-beam construction. It is held by dogs upon each side 
of the log. If the log is lying upon its round side high 
dogs are used that reach well up on the log and hold it 
securely, After the flat side of the log has been turned 
downward the dogs are reversed and shorter dogs come 
into action, dogging upon the lower board of the log. 
The mill, of course, cuts horizontally from the top of the 
log. The saw used is a double acting band saw, so it 
cuts in both directions of travel. The stock mill with 
28-foot bed will handle a log 20 feet long, whereas in 
the type of mill where the sawing machinery is sta- 
tionary and the log travels, a logway about 50 feet long 
would be required for a log 25 feet long. 

The band mill has 43-inch wheels with 5-inch face. 
The band saw used is of 19-gage, 7 inches wide and little 
over 20 feet in length. The entire outfit weighs about 
8,500 pounds when mounted on wheels for moving and 
may therefore easily be drawn by a double team. The 
rear wheels when detached form a high wheel log cart 
for the hauling of logs, and the front wheels and their 
axles when detached are a self-loading skidder such as 
is manufactured by the Lindsey Wagon Company, of 
Laurel, Miss., and familiar to many readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A pair of double acting No. 5 
Barth 6-ton jacks are also supplied for the mounting of 
the mill in use, one for each end. 

The claim made for this mill is that it is a really port- 
able band mill with a capacity of accurately sawing lum- 
ber, and affords a saving in sawdust usually incurred 
in the use of a saw of this gage. 

It is also claimed that the horizontal position of the 
band mill prevents vibration and secures accurate cutting, 
which principle is, of course, akin to that used in sta- 
tionary horizontal band resaws, which are noted for 
their accurate work. 

There are some ingenuous auxiliary features. ‘Three 
short logs may be dogged side by side and sawed at the 
same time by the use of end dogs and a set of logs at 
one end of the bed may be sawed in this way while 4 
second set is being put in position at the other end of 
the bed. If desired also a slab may be laid beside the 
log on the idle-wheel side so that as the last boards of 
the logs are sawed the saw will also resaw the slal) into 
lumber, the pull of the saw holding it against the log. 

For actual operating results, of course, it would be 
necessary to refer the inquirer to purchasers who have 
actually used the mill. If any readers have had exper 
ence with this new type of mill the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN will be glad to have them contributed. It would 
appear, however, that the features of this form of port 
able mill are such as probably would work out well ™ 
practice.—EDITOoR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


, normal times, with the conventions of the two great 


parties at hand to nominate the leaders in the presiden- 
tial campaign business as a rule would be practically at 
4 standstill, marking time until the results of the party 
gaiherings had been announced and some idea gained as 


to what the country might expect as a result of the gen- 
eral elections. While intense interest is manifested in 
the conventions to be held in Chicago and St. Louis to 
nominate standard bearers for this year’s elections busi- 
ness is not being retarded and everything is going for- 
ward under full steam in both commercial and industrial 
The country is busy. In the. North, South, East 
and West the wheels of commerce and industry are mov- 
ing, and while the people in a measure have their ears 
to the ground awaiting the results of the conventions it 
is certain that the presidential elections this year will not 
have the usual effect of bringing business to a standstill 
until the people have made their choice at the polls in the 
fall elections. Commercial reports show that while some 
commodities have shown a slight recession in prices the 
demand is about as active as ever and the country as a 
whole is unusually prosperous. Unfortunately, the lumber 
trade does not seem to be able to secure its full share of 
this prosperity, a fact for which lumber manufacturers 
themselves may largely be to blame. Bradstreet’s sums 
up the general situation in this way: ‘‘State of trade, 


lines. 


active; some seasonable quieting down noted but business | 


still larger than normal. Wholesale trade is quieter but 
jobbers still are active on fill-in orders. Retail trade that 
has been held in eheck by cool weather shows improve- 
ment. Industry shows undiminished activity; bank clear- 
ings show enormous gains. Some commodity prices re- 
cede a little but meats and animals are very high. Trade 
in furniture at the principal producing centers for the 
elapsed portion of the year has been 60 percent heavier 
than that done in the corresponding time last year. Rail- 
way cars are in better supply; traffic is the heaviest ever 
known at this season, and western roads are said to be 
preparing to spend large sums the next twelve months.’’ 
The last sentence in the above quoted statement contains 
much encouragement to the lumber trade, for whenever 
the railroads spend large sums of money for improve- 
ments the lumber trade secures a big share of the busi- 
ness thus developed. Just now the railroad ear building 
trade, which for several months has developed the most 
active demand for lumber, is marking time and the call 
for this class of material has slackened very perceptibly. 
Car foundries are busy on orders formerly placed, but 
their heavy buying in recent months has given them ample 
stocks on which to operate for the present, and until these 
stocks have gone into consumption and the railroads have 
begun to place additional orders for cars there will be 
no marked activity in the demand for car material such 
as has characterized the lumber trade for some time. 
There is encouragement, however, in the fact of a grow- 
ing tendency among the railroads to return to the more 
general use of wooden ears. More cars are now being 
constructed in which wood is the predominating material 
than at any time within recent years, or since the agita- 
tion for the all-steel car became acute. 
* * * 

About the brightest spot in the lumber situation this 
week is the announcement from New York that as a re- 
sult of the clearing up of the congestion in eastern ter- 
minals all the embargoes that have been in effect on the 
railroads will in all likelihood be lifted within the next 
few days. So well is this situation in hand now that the 
astern Freight Accumulation Conference, organized some 
time ago to handle problems connected with the freight 
congestion and railroad embargoes, has discontinued its 
Work and will dissolve. The lifting of these embargoes 


Will make it possible to forward shipments of lumber 
tha: have been held up for a long time and will create a 
better feeling among the buyers, who will now be assured 
of tore prompt delivery than they could hope for while 
the ombargoes were in effect. The lifting of the traffic 
: stmictions will be of special benefit to lumber manufac- 


in southeastern territory, where because of lack 
‘chnage shippers have been unable to use the water 
to the north Atlantie and because of the embargoes 
‘een prevented from reaching their markets by rail, 
result being almost completely bottled up. The re- 
‘tion of rail traffic will make it possible for mills in 
‘erritory to dispose of heavy accumulations of stocks, 
off their order files and put themselves in position 
er vigorously the markets from which they have 

a large measure barred. 

* * * 
‘ building situation continues to be most favorable, 
iaily in New England, which shows an unprecedented 
‘ty im building lines. Building statistics for May 
_ that in New England all records for a period ex- 
u ng back ten years have been broken, and the en- 
‘ging feature of this situation is the fact that much 
s building is of such a nature as to require the use 
‘rge quantities of lumber. With the transportation 





situation’ cleared up and shippers enabled to reach the 
market with a greater degree of promptness there is 
every reason to look for even greater activity in the 
building line in New England territory. That this activ- 
ity is not confined to New England territory alone is evi- 
denced by statistics from other sections, notably the 
middle West, where building is going on at a more than 
normal rate with permits indicating that this activity will 
be continued throughout the year. Especially is this true 
in Chicago, where building permits issued this year are 
far in excess of a similar period at any time for more 
than ten years. This activity is reflected in the report of 
receipts and shipments of lumber, the report showing that 
lumber receipts in Chicago from January 1 to May 27 
amounted to 1,171,781,000 feet and 267,960,000 shingles, 
this being an increase over receipts for the same period 
last year of 376,564,000 feet of lumber and 75,484,000 
shingles. Shipments during the same period were 570,- 
553,000 feet of lumber and 172,788,000 shingles, being 
an increase in shipments over the same period of last 
year of 143,857,000 feet of lumber and 27,619,000 shin- 
gles. This indicates that there have come into stock for 
local consumption in Chicago from January 1 to May 27 
this year 601,228,000 feet of lumber and 95,172,000 
shingles. Reports from other large consuming centers 
would probably show just as interesting figures, indicat- 
ing that the unsettled conditions of some parts of the lum- 
ber market are not due to a lack of demand for build- 
ing material. 
* * * 

While there is a continued woeful lack of bottoms for 
handling shipments by water from Pacific coast ports re- 
ports show an encouraging increase in domestic shipments 
by water from the Pacifie Northwest, while foreign ship- 
ments from that section also are larger than they have 
been in recent months, with Australia and the Orient the 
leading takers of lumber from that section. It is this 
lack of vessels alone that retards the west Coast lumber 
market, for there is demand from foreign countries to 
take care of practically all of that class of production 
on the Pacific coast if vessels could be had in which to 
move the material. With the addition of several steam- 
ers to the Japanese fleet operating between the Pacific 
coast and the Orient some reductions in ocean freight 
rates have been announced, but as yet lumber has not 
benefitted through this reduction in rates, principally be- 
cause practically all of the cargo room has been absorbed 
by other commodities. With a larger number of mills in 
operation the statistical report of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association shows a slight excess of production 
over shipments, but orders booked have been materially 
in excess of the production, so the situation on the Coast 
among the mills holding membership in that association 
continues to be very satisfactory. Reports from some of 
the west Coast markets indicate that prices on the upper 
grades of fir have receded slightly, but this is explained 
as being a necessary readjustment, the spread having been 
too great between the upper and the lower grades. Fir 
for export is reported to be firm at $10.50 to $11 base, 
the volume of business being limited only by the lack of 
tonnage. Inland Empire mills have found it necessary 
to increase their production, and a number of them have 
recently inaugurated night shifts, the heavy demands 
that have been made on their stocks recently having de- 
pleted them to such an extent as to make necessary an 
increased production in order to even up assortments. 
Redwood prices are well maintained, and California white 
and sugar pine manufacturers also report a good demand 
at satisfactory prices. Altogether the situation in western 
woods is,miore encouraging all the time, and the only dis- 
turbing feature is the fear among some of the manufac- 
turers that the demoralization in some other woods that 
come into competition with them will have the effect of 
pulling down west Coast woods to a similar level. Really, 
however, for west Coast manufacturers to permit this 
fear to influence them to that extent would be a serious 
mistake, for they have the situation well in hand, there 
is a good demand for their products in territory that is 
exclusively their own, and to make concessions in order 
to meet prices in territory divided with other woods 
would only result in these concessions being applied to 
the entire list and the whole industry being again thrown 
out of joint. 

* * * 

That the statistical position of the southern yel- 
low pine industry is one of continual improvement is 
demonstrated by the weekly report of order file com- 
piled by the Southern Pine Association. The report 
for the week ended May 26 shows that there has been 
a further curtailment of production and that ship- 
ments for the week from the 152 mills reporting ex- 
ceeded production by 3.11 percent. If this ratio of 
production to shipments is continued, even for a short 
time longer, the yellow pine market will be very 
materially strengthened and conditions will become 
much more satisfactory. The cessation of demand 


for car material, coming at a time when weather con- 
ditions were holding back building operations in 
many of the larger centers in agricultural sections 
where farming operations made the buying of lum- 
ber for improvement impracticable, has had the ef- 
fect of slowing up things to a considerable extent in 
the yellow pine market. This is expected to be only 
a temporary condition, however, for contemplated im- 
provements by many of the railroads will create a 
certain resumption. .of the demand for car material. 
The demand for structural timbers is reported to be 
keeping up and this class of material commands good 
prices, but a recession in values on smaller timbers 
is noted. There is no concealing the fact that the 
situation generally in the yellow pine trade is far 
from satisfactory, but every indication seems to show 
that the worst is past and that there will be a steady 
improvement from this time forward. While reports 
from producing centers indicate that on a number 
of items there has been a further recession in prices, 
others slow some substantial advances and it seems 
certain that any further change in the market situa- 
tion will be a tendency toward higher prices. Some 
large orders for export material are reported and as 
transportation facilities are to be supplied by the 
purchasers this should help to clear up the situation 
considerably. As in all other lines, the yellow pine 
trade is seriously hampered by a lack of ocean trans- 
portation facilities. This scarcity of vessels has sent 
ocean freight rates to the highest point ever known 
and this, too, helps to hold back business that might 
otherwise be placed. There is a growing demand for 
yellow pine from Cuba and South America, and from 
some of the Gulf ports, where vessels have been ob- 
tainable for that trade, heavy shipments have gone 
forward. With the car shortage easing up, freight 
embargoes being lifted and better weather conditions 
prevailing throughout the country there is every rea- 
son to believe that southern pine will continue to 
show increasing strength and that soon it will regain 
the very satisfactory position it had occupied up to 
within the last thirty days. 
* * * 

The current monthly report of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States indicates 
a perceptible decrease in stocks on hand, with order 
files in very satisfactory condition. A strong demand 
is noted from some of the markets for quartered 
white oak and plain oak, with a good call for ash and 
hickory. Gum continues to move briskly and is en- 
joying a good demand, especially for FAS sap gum. 
Some of the river mills report many inquiries for 
quartered sycamore. Furniture factories are said to 
be buying in satisfactory volume, while the vehicle 
and automobile factories also are making heavy de- 
mands upon the hardwood producers. It is worthy 
of note that while practically every other material 
used in the manufacture of furniture has shown tre- 
mendous advances in price the advance in oak and 
other lumber used for making furniture has been ex- 
ceedingly small in proportion. Northern producing 
points report the hardwood market especially strong, 
with a growing shortage of stocks in shipping condi- 
tion. There is a good demand from box manufac- 
turers, and veneer makers report an increase in May 
over the corresponding month of last year that is 


most encouraging. 
* * * 


The lifting of the embargo on freight shipments to 
the eastern seaboard is the most encouraging feature 
of the situation as affecting North Carolina pine. 
There has been an increasing demand for low grade 
rough lumber and the easing up in the transportation 
situation will enable manufacturers to forward much 
material that has been previously sold, but of which 
they have been unable to make delivery. The in- 
ability to make shipments has naturally brought 
about an overproduction in North Carolina territory, 
but manufacturers are not alarmed over the situa- 
tion and believe that with better shipping facilities 
they will clear up the order files and bring stocks 
down to a more nearly normal condition. There has 
been, of course, some weakening in prices on both 
rough and dressed lumber, but this will not mate- 
rially affect the situation, as the majority of the 
larger manufacturers hold firm to their determination 
not to be frightened into making concessions not war- 
ranted by actual conditions. 

* * * 

Hemlock manufacturers continue to enjoy a good 
demand and prices hold firm. In cypress certain items 
of finish are in short supply, factory buying holds up 
well and there is a good call for yard stock. Recently 
demand from greenhouses for pecky cypress has been 
active and in all lines there is a tendency toward 
higher prices. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Southern Baptists in convention at Asheville, N. C., 
adopted resolutions asking for the enactment of a nationai 
prohibition law. 

Half a million dollars’ worth of the drug salvarsen reached 
New York direct from Germany May 25 after prolonged 
negotiations with the German Government. The supply in 
the United States was exhausted menths ago. 

In an address before the International Association of Rail- 
way Special Agents at New York City May 25 Vice President 
Ww: = Park, of the Illinois Central Railroad, advocated 
absolute control of railroad operating men by the Federal 
Government as a measure of national defense. 

Rey. Timothy Dwight, former president of Yale College, 
died at New Haven, Conn., May 26, aged 88. 

Following the example of six European nations and the 
proposal of former President Taft in 1912, Chicago, New 
York, Cleveland, Toledo, Kansas City and other cities are 
seriously considering putting the clock one hour ahead for 
an hour's gain in daylight. , 

The United Presbyterian church in general assembly at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 26 adopted a report of its reform com- 
mittee endorsing women’s suffrage. 

Brooklyn bridge was 35 years old last week. It is s 
to have produced a revenue of $25,000,000 in nickels. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics show that the railroads of the United States are 
almost one-third more in miles than those of all Europe, but 
cost nearly 40 percent less in capital. 

Public garage gasoline pumps in Illinois are to be investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Standards, following dis- 
closures in eastern cities showing that SO percent of gasoline 
pumps in those cities were defective and gave short measure. 

James Jerome Hill, railroad builder, capitalist and philan- 
thropist, died at his home at St. Paul, Minn., May 29, aged 
78. He left a fortune estimated at $200,000,000, 

Estimates made early in the week were that 205,000 _per- 
sons would take active part in Chicago’s big preparedness 
parade June 8 and that it would take twelve hours in 


passing. 


rid 


Seven new bishops and two missionary bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal church were consecrated May 28 at the 
church’s twenty-seventh annual conference, held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Defense preparedness, including general military training, 
building of a navy to be the second in strength in the world 
and an adequate army increase, are endorsed by a referendum 
completed last week by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

In an address before the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs May 25 its president urged the holding in 1920 of a 
women’s congress representing all countries in North and 
South America. 

Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals while at Kingston, Jamaica, 
May 29, is reported to have declared that the Panama Canal 
will formally be opened ‘‘next fall.” 

Barney Oldfield drove two and a half miles in an auto- 
mobile at Indianapolis, Ind., May 28, at an average speed 
of 102.6 miles an hour, breaking all previous records for 


that distance. . 
Washington 


Louis D. Brandeis’ nomination to the United States 
Supreme Court was confirmed by the Senate June 1 

Republican members of the House naval committee sub- 
mitted a minority report May 25 denouncing as inadequate 
the $241,000,000 naval appropriation bill reported by the 
majority. 


Acting Secretary of the Navy Griffin has announced that a 
special board of officers has been appointed to study all re- 
sources of the United States, following threatened loss to 
the navy of the California oil fields through legalizing of 
withdrawals of oil lands. 

May 25 the army appropriation bill, carrying $150,000,000 
and including provision for carrying out the Hay-Chamber- 
lain reorganization bill, was agreed to by the House military 
committee. Of this amount $25,000,000 is to be devoted to 
reorganization of the national guard. 

United States Senator J. Hamilton Lewis introduced a 
resolution in the Senate May 25 requesting the President, 
“unless incompatible with the public interests,’ to suggest 
to the European belligerents that the United States under- 
take mediation with a view to restoration of peace. 

In figures published by the Department of Commerce New 
Orleans, La., is ranked the second port of the United States, 
being exceeded only by New York. Its imports for the last 
available twelve months were $79,700,000 and its exports 
$209,400,000. New York for the first time has exceeded 
London in volume of commerce, according to the same 
figures. 

Friends of sugar in Congress are reported at work trying 
to restcre the duty of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 

Distribution of free seeds by congressmen is eliminated by 
the action of the House cutting out the $200,000 annual 
appropriation heretofore devoted to that purpose in the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

Juries of less than twelve men, not required by common 
law, and verdicts of less than the entire jury, when provided 
for by State law, are declared valid by a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Creation of a national council to mobilize the industries 
of the country for use in time of war is proposed in a Dill 
that would provide a body of seven members of the cabinet 
with power to nominate an advisory committee of seven 
to create relations precedent to immediate concentration ana 
utilization of all resources of the country. 

May 27 Comptroller Williams announced that on May 1 
resources of the national banks in the central reserve banks 
and reserve cities were nearly $8,000,000,000, a new high 
record. The increase from March 7 was $259,000,000. In 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis deposits had increased 
$186,000,000. : 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo stated May 28 that 
internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year promise to 
exceed all records. The beer tax has fallen off more than 
$2,000,000, but the whiskey and wine tax will yield $10,000,- 
000 in excess of last year and the excess on‘tobaceo will be 
$5,500,000. ‘Total internal_revenue receipts for the year to 
June 30 are estimated at $501,000,000. 


Former President William H. Taft, president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, in an address to that body May 26 said 
that its purpose is to form a world league with power to 
settle disputes between all members. The League is arrang- 
ing to establish branches in every State and, later, branches 
abroad. In speaking to the League May 27 President Wilson 
intimated that he may offer his services as mediator. 

Since the beginning of recruiting, March 15, recruits num- 
bering 8,141 out of a total offering of 36,384 have been en- 
listed in the United States army. 

Republican leaders in the House put through an amend- 
ment to the Democratic naval program, May 30, increasing 
the appropriation for submarines from twenty to fifty but 
lost on other attempts at increasing building of warships. 
May 31 they forced an amendment increasing by $1,500,000 
the appropriation for aeronautics. 

May 31 the House approved the proposal to establish a 
Government plant for the manufacture of armor plate at a 








cost of $11,000,000. On the same date the House coniinittee * 


reported a measure appropriating about $20,000,000 for new 
public building projects. May 29 the Senate passed the 
$43,000,000 river and harbor bill. : 

Col. John S. Mosby, famous Confederate cavalry leader 
died May 30 at Washington, D. C. : 

Labor strikes in April, according to returns to the De. 
partment of Labor published May 30, numbered 2vs, ip. 
volving 300,000 workers. 

Dimes, quarters and half dollars of new design will be 
minted after July 1, according to an announcement hy See- 
retary McAdoo May 30. 








FOREIGN 

Provisional President Carranza has ordered municipai 
elections in every city, town and village in Mexico to be held 
in June as a step, toward the restoration of civil government, 

The military service bill, enrolling every able bodied man 
between the ages of 18 and 41, shas been signed by King 
George of England. : 

May 25 Bulgarian forces numbering 25,000 crossed the 
Greek border and seized three Greek forts, with the enforced 
consent of the Athens Government. Greece has formally 
protested against the military operations undertaken by the 
central powers in Macedonia. 

Latest reports of activities in and about Verdun show 
apparent gains for the German arms. 

Candelario Cervantes, a Villa bandit leader, was killed by 
American troops south of Cruces May 25, in an attack in- 
tended to be a surprise by Villaistas. 

In the region south of Lake Drisviaty the Russians have 
driven large forces of the enemy to flight. The Russians 
have driven back strong Turkish contingents on the front of 
Rivandouza-Bergala,. 

In the House of Commons May 24 Premier Asquith asked 
for a war credit of $1,500,000,000, bringing the total war 
appropriations to date to $11,910,000,000. (The daily pros- 
pective war expenditures for Great Britain is $23,500,000, 

A bill for a new loan of 10,000,000,000 marks ($2,500,- 
000,000) is said to be under consideration by the German 
Government. 

Russian Foreign Minister Sergius Sazonoff, at London, 
declared in a public interview May 29 that “the absolute 
accord between Great Britain and Russia means that the alli- 
ance formed in time of war against a common enemy has 
become an alliance for all time.” 

In attacks on the British Isles from sea and air since the 
beginning of the war, 2,166 persons have been killed or 
wounded, according to a report of May 29. The number cf 
deaths is reported as 550; of the latter 114 were women and 
73 children. ; 

British, Belgian and Portuguese forces in East Africa and 
General Smutz, of the South African forces, were reported 
May 29 as forming a ring around the Germans defending the 
Usanbara Railway and-having penetrated twenty miles into 
German territory between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyiki. 

Gen. Joseph 8S. Gallieni, former French minister of war 
and defender of Paris in August, 1915, died at Versailles 
May 27. 

Mexican armies have been shifted to meet the demands 
of Carranza’s latest note bluntly threatening ‘recourse to 
arms” in event of failure to withdraw American troops from 
Mexico, General Pershing’s forces are being cut off from 
assistance. Minister of War Obregon has called upon all 
Mexicans to take up arms and commissions in Carranza’s 
army. 

Washington advices of June 1 say that the army will be 
ordered to remain in Mexico. 








WOOD’S ENEMIES SHOW AGGRESSIVE ACTIVITY 


Dallas (Tex.) Newspaper Recommends Forbidding the Manufacture of Shingles—Shreveport and Other Cities May 
Take Similar Action—Maine Manufacturer Calls Lumber a Negligible Quantity in Building 


NEWSPAPER ATTACKS WOODEN SHINGLES 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 30.—Agitation against wooden 
shingle roofs in some sections in this territory, espe- 
cially in Texas, is becoming serious, with the conflagra- 
tion at Paris, Tex., some weeks ago as the main argu- 
ment employed by the antishingle forces. Some of the 
newspapers are taking prominent part in the movement 
to curtail the use of shingles on roofs, among these pub- 
lications being the Dallas (Tex.) News, one of the 
South’s largest dailies, which goes a step further than 
most other agencies by récommending legislation forbid- 
ding even the manufacture of shingles. ‘‘The question 
otf outlawing shingle roofs, that is, of forbidding the 
making of any more, ought to be taken up and acted on 
promptly,’’ says the News, adding: ‘‘We are inclined 
to think that it ought to be done, both as a matter of 
justice and expediency.’’ 

Coming as it does from such-a large newspaper and one 
published at Dallas, the News’ suggestion is dangerous 
to the movement favoring the use of shingle roofs, be- 
cause at this time the city authorities at Dallas have un- 
der consideration the adoption of a new building code 
with a provision barring shingle roofs entirely. At pres- 
ent Dallas bars shingles from the business sections, but 
the proposed legislation would bar them from all other 
sections of the city. The News wields a powerful influ- 
ence and will no doubt prove the most effective weapon 
for the antishingle advocates. 

There is a rumor in circulation that another movement 
may be launched to bar wooden shingles throughout 
Shreveport, where the bars at present are up only in the 
fire limits, mainly the business districts, but to date no 
definite plans have been disclosed. Several weeks ago 
such a movement was on, and the city council had an 
antishingle provision in the new building code, but the 
local lumbermen, in conjunction with the Southern Pine 
Association, conducted a vigorous educational campaign, 
together with a petition against the proposed legislation, 
and the council omitted the objectionable legislation. 
Lumbermen here feel that another antishingle attempt 
would result the same: way at Shreveport, but there are 
doubts as to what may happen at Dallas and other Texas 
points. 

In order that those interested may understand the 
magnitude of the influence operating against shingle 








roofs in Texas, the Dallas News’ article is given, as fol- 
lows, as one illustration of the antishingle agitation: 

To speak of the Paris fire as one of the greatest Texas has 
ever known is to minimize it absurdly. Such a visitation 
of fire no community in Texas has ever known nor has 
any community in Texas suffered from fire to an extent 
that is comparable to the Paris affliction. Taking into 
consideration the disparity of their sizes, the Paris fire was 
relatively much greater than the Baltimore fire. There is 
less of Paris left than there was of Baltimore. The lowest 
estimate of the loss seems to be $10,000,000 and the highest 
$15,000,000, with the insurance probably not half the loss, 
whatever the total of it is. 

The shingle roof is blamed for the magnitude of the Paris 
fire, and apparently with good reasons. The shingle roof 
probably spreads a fire on a windy day about as well as 
could any contrivance which the ingenuity of man is capable 
of inventing. Once a shingle roof catches every one of its 
shingles becomes a brand to carry the fire to other roofs. 
After thinking about it for a moment, one is apt to conclude 
that the remarkable thing about such conflagrations as this 
at Paris is that we have so few of them. Long dry spells 
and high winds are not uncommon with us, and this is a 
combination of elements that gives the possibility of a con- 
flagration to the most insignificant of fires. The question of 
outlawing shingle roofs—that is, of forbidding the making of 
any more—ought to be taken up and acted on promptly. We 
are inclined to think that it ought to be done, both as a 
matter of justice and of expediency. The shingle roof makes 
the careful too much liable for the sins of the careless. Even 
if non-combustible roofing material does cost more origin- 
ally, it will probably pay for itself before a great while. 


orn ner 


BOOSTS ‘‘EDISON TYPE’’ OF CONSTRUCTION 

PoRTLAND, Mr., May 26.—Speaking on ‘‘The Building 
Business’’ before the Portland Rotary Club today, 
Nathan C. Redlon, treasurer of the N. E. Redlon Com- 
pany, building contractor and proprietor of a large 
woodworking and builders’ finish mill on Deering Ave- 
nue, surprised some of his auditors by saying that lum- 
ber is of very little use in building construction nowa- 
days except for flooring and trimmings, as he claimed 
wood has been largely supplanted by the ‘‘modern build- 
ing materials, brick, stone, steel, tile and concrete. ’’ 

Considering the amount of lumber Mr. Redlon’s com- 
pany, in business here for just 50 years, finds it necessary 
to buy in the course of a season, there are some Portland 
lumber dealers who would question the relative impor- 
tance he places upon wood as a building material. 


After outlining the building business as the oldest, 
the most important and the largest business in the world, 
bar none, Mr. Redlon demonstrated his viewpoint. that 
wood is losing its relative importance in building con- 
struction, saying in part: 

With the development of man came development in build- 
ing. Our primitive forefathers naturally took to dwelling 
in caves as a protection from the weather and security from 
other primitive men. Since that time buildings have been 
improved until today we have arrived at the age of the mod- 
ern building of brick, stone, steel, tile and concrete for 
strength and we use wood mostly for floors and _ trim- 
mings. 

Buildings are very naturally divided into three classes: 
First, non-fireproof wooden or socalled “frame” buildings; 
second, semi-fireproof buildings, using brick, stone or cement 
exterior walls, and wooden interior partitions, timbers and 
floors; third, absolutely fireproof buildings, with fireproot 
walls, floors and roofs, and very little, if any, wood being 
used in the construction. 

Mr. Redlon described at length his three types of build- 
ings, and apparently thought very well of the third 
variety he termed ‘‘absolutely fireproof.’’ He didn’t 
say anything about Mr. Edison’s ‘‘ absolutely fireproof” 
buildings that burned down recently, nor did he seem 
much interested in the sprinklered, mill constructed build- 
ings with heavy frame interiors that have been known 
to resist conflagrations which have destroyed those of the 
much-advertised Edison type. 


TO BEGIN CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE MILL 


Hatriesspure, Miss., May 29.—The Foster Creek Lum- 
ber Company & Manufacturing. Company will locate neat 
Gloster, according to the latest information. President 
Fred M. Stevison and his brother, George L. Stevison, 
secretary and general manager, arrived in Gloster today 
and opened offices at the Rockwell Hotel. Work will be 
gin immediately in clearing the site for the plant and 4 
200-acre demonstration farm. ; 

This concern will be one of the largest in the South 
and will give employment to several hundred people. 

The Gloster Board of Trade is codperating with the 
officers of the concern in all details and it is planned to 
erect a modern up-to-date model street leading from Glos- 
ter to the plant. 
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YELLOW PINE STUMPS UTILIZED PROFITABLY 


Southern Concern Clears Cut-over Lands with New Apparatus — Process Recovers Crude Oil, at Same Time De- 


llow to clear the cutover timberlands of stumps 
that remain after the timber has been taken off and 
prepare it for agricultural purposes at an expense that 
would make it possible for these lands to be sold at 
reasonable prices to settlers and how profitably to 
utilize the stumps that are left on the land after the 
timber is taken off are problems that have engaged 
the attention of timberland owners in the South for 
many years and many experiments have been tried 
with a view to finding a solution of these problems. 
Some of these methods have met with more or less 
success and the operations that are now being con- 
ducted on ecutover lands of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co. of Laurel, Miss., seem to indicate one of the 
most advanced steps that has yet been taken in the 
direction of solving the problem of economically clear- 
ing cutover lands and securing a profit from a utiliza- 
tion of the pine stumps. 

The method being used there for disposing of the 
stumps is extremely simple, the process being one of 
destructive distillation that requires no heavy invest- 
ment and yet accomplishes the end desired in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

So successful has this method of disposing of pine 








View Showing Hole Left Where a Large Stump Stood—After 
Charcoal Has Been Removed. ‘Two Heavy Rains Have 
lilled Hole Up to Some Degree 





stumps at a profit proved = 
in these operations a com- ee 
pany has been organized and 
incorporated under the name 
of the Free Stump Remover 
Company with the following 
officers: 
President—Charles Green. 
Vice president and general 
Imanager—B, A. Schneider. 
‘Treasurer—A, T. Ratliff. 
Secretary—HE. E. Ferrell. 
The process of destroying 
the pine stumps and deriv- 
ing therefrom pine oil and 
charcoal was deseribed by 
President Charles Green- on 
recent visit to Chicago 
somewhat as follows: 
Over the stump to be re- 
noved is placed a cone- 
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Bottles Containing Various Products Refined from the Original Crude Product 





stroying Wood—Operating Costs Low 








Yellow Pine (Longleaf) Stump. The Tree Was Cut About 
Thirty Years Ago and Stump Is Absolutely Sound. It Is 
Estimated That This Stump Will Yield About Forty-five 
Gallons of Crude Product Besides Charcoal 


shaped metal retort that is anchored in the ground suf- 
ficiently deep to prevent air from getting in around the 
bottom. Also in the retort is placed fat wood on 
top of the stump. This is done to obtain more 
product and does not delay the disintegration of the 
stump. Over this retort in turn is placed a metal 
stove with a pipe on one side to permit smoke to 
escape. Between this outside covering and the re- 
tort over the stump is piled wood and this is ignited. 
Within fifteen or twenty minutes as a result of the 
heat thus generated the stump begins to carbonize 
and the gas that arises passes out of the top of the 
retort through a pipe that leads to a barrel nearby 
containing a set of condenser coils immersed in water. 
As the gas passes through these coils it is condensed 
and passes out to a receptacle in the form of crude 
pine oil, 

A stump of average size, say 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, is completely destroyed within three to four 
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Taken from Pine Stumps. The Lump in 


hours and will produce 15 gallons of crude pine oil 
with a quantity of high grade coking charcoal. By 
this method the stump is entirely destroyed, being dis- 
integrated well into the ground. 
large sized stumps, before placing the retort over 
the stump and starting the fire a hole is bored into 
the stump and a small stick of dynamite inserted and 
exploded for the purpose of splitting the stump and 
thus making it easier for the destructive distillation 
process to be carried out. 


When operating on 


From the crude pine oil thus obtained turpentine, 
pine oil, rosin oil and pitch are secured, a combina- 


tion of these making a very desirable flotation oil. 


The work that has been done so far through this 
method of clearing land has demonstrated that fifty 


of these machines will clear 100 stumps a day, or 


four acres of ground. At this rate, if the pine oil 
is disposed of at not more than 6 cents a gallon the 
returns will be sufficient to pay all of the expenses 
for clearing the land, thus disposing of that problem 
of how to economically clear the land of stumps and 
make it ready for cultivation. 

With fifty of these retorts in operation each dis- 
posing of two average stumps a day the product 
will be 30 gallons of pine oii each, or a total produc- 
tion of 1,500 gallons daily, which at the extremely 
low price of 6 cents per gallon would amount to $90 





A Close Detail View of One of the Stump Removers in Actua! 
Operation. The Liquid Crude Product Runs by Gravity Out 
from the Bottom of the “Barrel Still” Into the Pail Shown 
in Foreground 


for the day’s operation. 
An estimate of the expense 
of operating these fifty re- 
torts includes twenty com- 
mon laborers at $1.25 per 
day each, $25; two wagons 
and teams at $4 per day 
each, $8; two skilled men at 
$2.50 a day each, $5; water 
supply for the condensation 
process, $5; dynamite, $5; 
thus making a total outside 
expense of operation of the 
fifty retorts per day of $48. 
On this basis fifty retorts 
would not only clear four 
acres a day of stumps but 
would show a profit from the 
crude pine oil alone of $42 
to say nothing of the revenue 





(Left Hand Illustration)—-A General View Showing Parts of Retort in Foreground and two of the “Stump Removers” in Distance in Actual Operation. (Right Hand Illustration )—-This 


Is a View of the Entire “Portable Retort.” In the Middle Is Main Drum That Sets Over the Stump. 


closes the Fire Around the Main Drum. There Is a Fire Door in Each Half. The Half on Left Shows Door Clearly. : , 
for Smoke Stack. In Front Is the “Worm” Which Fits Into a Barrel and Barrel Is Filled With Water to Condense Vapors as They Come from Stump. On Top Is Pipe Connection 
That Is Attached by Flange—On Left—to Top of Main Drum and Carries Vapors from Main Drum to Still. 


. 


On the Sides Are the Separate Halves of the Outer Conical Drum That En- 


On Lower Right of the Other Half Can Be Seen Connection 
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to be derived from the sale of the charcoal secured. 

The Free Stump Remover Company is simply the 
holder of the patent process and will sell the ma- 
chines to owners of timberlands who may desire to 
clear them for cultivation and at the same time de- 
rive a profit from the stumps and waste that would 
otherwise be an expense. It is the intention of the 
company to organize another company for the pur- 
pose of building and operating a refinery, plans for 
which are now being consummated. The refining com- 
pany will undertake to purchase the crude products 
secured from operations by owners of timberlands, at 
the same time operating a number of machines itself 
in order to guarantee an ample supply of the crude 
product to keep the refinery in operation. 

Experiments that have been carried on have shown 
conclusively that this plan is a complete success and 
that there is a market for the refined product de- 
rived from the crude pine oil. 

A staff photographer of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently visited the operation on the cutover lands 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., at Laurel, Miss., and ob- 
tained a number of pictures of the new machines that 
are being operated so successfully there and some of 
these are shown herewith. 


WILL BUILD TEACHERS’ HOMES 


Utah Embraces Plan’ Enthusiastically — Cottages 
Already Built and Occupied 





SaLtt LAKE City, May 25.—Utah feels much pride in 
having been selected as one of the first States in which 
the plan of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for building a home for every rural school teacher 
in America has been launched. Information to this ef- 
fect has been received here from the headquarters of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago. 

The plan, which was first broached at a meeting held 
by the directors of the association a few weeks ago, 
proved so popular that it was taken up by the United 
States Bureau of Education, and the first result of the 
codperation between the Government and the lumbermen 
of the country is in the issuance of a brochure entitled 
‘*Teachers’ Cottages,’’ by R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which is being sent out to every county super- 
intendent of schools in America. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has also approved of the plan and is giving $25,000 
to foster this work. 

In order to further the plan of caring properly for 
the teachers the lumbermen’s organization is ready to 
prepare plans to assist rural communities in providing 
their teachers with the kinds of homes that have proved 
satisfactory in the State of Washington. 

The Jordan consolidated school district, situated just 
south of Salt Lake City, has just completed a six-room 
modern cottage on the high school campus for the prin- 
cipal of the-school. This is furnished to the principal 
free of charge. Two other cottages have been built on 
this campus for which low rental is charged. Four or 
five teachers usually occupy these cottages and in some 
instances they have a housekeeper to do their work. The 
erection of these cottages has the effect of making the 
teaching force more nearly permanent. 





EMPLOYER TELLS OF LABOR’S STATUS 


Michigan Man Says Wages Are Increased More Than 
the Business Will Stand 





OsHKOSH, WIs., May 31.—Labor difficulties in the 
lumbering industry of Wisconsin during the last few 
weeks have caused much comment among lumbermen but 
perhaps the most comprehensive view of the situation is 
contained in the statement of J. W. Wells, of the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. Mr. Wells 
says: 

There has been so much labor agitation lately that I think 
it best to present my side as a manufacturer. It is natural 
and right that employees in all lines of business should be 
interested in obtaining a fair compensation—that is what 
we are all working for. I know how laborers feel, for I 
have been one myself. I have worked as hard as, and for 
less pay than, any man working for me today. I have always 
paid good wages and given my employees a fair deal. When 
I came on the river the mills ran eleven and a half hours 
a day with no labor saving devices. Everything was done 
by main strength and awkwardness. Every concern had a 
company store at which every employee was supposed to buy 
what he used. If he wanted cash, he was given a thirty- or 
sixty-day draft on Chicago, which he was compelled to 
discount at some saloon or store. My company was the 
first to run without a store or boarding house and the first 
to pay cash to employees on a regular pay day. 

As to wages: Competition with our competitors in the 
same line of business sets a limit beyond which no employer 
can go without bankruptcy to himself, and every lumberman 
in this country has been working mighty close to this limit 
since the panic of 1907 and has not been getting cost for 
the lumber. It became impossible for the Girard Lumber 
Company with its well equipped plant at Dunbar, Wis., to 
manufacture lumber without loss, although it had large hold- 
ings of hemlock and hardwood stumpage bought years ago 
with profits from.its operations in pine, and the company, 
which has not deelared a dividend since 1907, was compelled 
to shut down for many months, And if we had consulted 
our own interest we would have shut down the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company’s plant in 1907 until the present time. But 
it is a serious matter to shut down such a plant and throw 
men out of employment, although the agitators among us are 
doing it without the least consideration for the women and 
children that go hungry. They tell you they have increased 
wages enormously. They have not increased them a cent 


beyond what the employer would have done without all this 
thousands of dollars 
many 


agitation. 
that you 


They do not mention’ the 


have turned over to them and the more 


thousands of dollars that you have lost through the shut- 


down of my mill and that of the Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. You have lost in this month of idleness 10 percent of 
your earnings for the year. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company employees asked for an 
increase in January and got it. We increased them volun- 
tarily in February, at which time I notified the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company and advised it to do likewise. Mr. Good- 
man replied that there was a large floating population around 
Menekaune and that it was not necessary. Its men made it 
necessary, Which was right. We were making out a schedule 
of wages—an increase over theirs in many cases, when our 
men were led out of our plant by agitators, without making 
any demands or giving a moment’s notice; and it was entirely 
unnecessary to lose a month’s wages in order to get au. 
advance, 

As the lumber market now is, the advance in wages is 
much more in preportion than the advance in lumber prices. 
Our docks, yards and warehouses are full of lumber that we 
would be glad to sell to make room for a new sawing. 
Southern pine, which competes with our hemlock, has been 
reduced lately in price $2 a thousand, and our hemlock price 
will have to be reduced accordingly, and, in spite of good 
business in other lines around us, we may be compelled to 
close down. 


IMMORTALIZED SMITHY IS RAZED 


Shop Made Famous by Longfellow Torn Down—lIts 
Lumber Still Sound 











MeEpDFoRD, Mass., May 30—The ancient wooden black- 
smith shop on Swan Street, Medford, that inspired 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to write the famous poem 
‘<The Village Blacksmith,’’ and that was oceupied for 
nearly half a century by Henry Francis Moore, the 
village blacksmith of the poem, has been torn down to 
make room for a large business block. Medford’s 
‘* Village Smithy,’’ immortalized by the Cambridge’ poet, 
was-an old building when Moore became Medford’s vil- 
lage blacksmith, long before Longfellow came to Har- 
vard College as professor of belles lettres, but during 
the last few days hundreds of souvenir hunters were 
amazed to find that the strong timbers and stout boards 
of the little blacksmith shop are still so sound after 
their years of rugged usage that whittling off a piece 
is a tough job. 

















KEY PLAPF 
DIAGRAM OF THE PHILADELPHIA TWO-MILE RACING OVAL 


Hundreds of men, women and children from all about 
the city and the adjoining cities and town gathered 
around the historic wooden structure when the workmen 
began razing it last week. All manner of souvenirs 
were taken from the old smithy. Most of the crowd 
seemed to prefer to secure a fragment of the wood, 
but after finding how difficult it was to get a piece 
small enough to carry, without the services of a saw or 
ax, some turned their attention to the horseshoes and 
horseshoe nails that littered the floor, or had slipped 
through the chinks and were exposed to view when the 
building-wreckers got into action. Some people took 
their little wooden mementoes away with them, to be 
inscribed with the only stanza of Longfellow’s poem that 
has any reference to lumber in it— 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands, 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 





OWNS WORLD’S LARGEST ROUND BARN 


Is Constructed Entirely of Hemlock—Represents 
Latest Thing in Barn Construction 








OsHKOSH, WIs., May 31.—The largest round barn in 
the world is located at Marshfield. It is of hemlock and 
is located on the grounds of the Central Wisconsin State 
Fair Association and was erected by the Central Wis- 
consin Holstein Breeders’ Association with the aid of 
Wood County, the fair association and private individuals 
and business firms. It is 150 feet in diameter with.a 
circumference of 471 feet and covers an area of a little 
over a third of an acre. It required 120,000 shingles 
and represents the latest thing in barn construction. Two 
rows of stalls extend around the entire structure and are 
equipped with latest improved stanchions and with a 
number of box stalls and calf pens. It is capable of 
housing nearly 250 head of stock. Lumbermen of north- 
ern Wisconsin are gratified at the completion of the 
project as it serves as an example of what can be done 
with the judicious use of timber and lumber. 
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OLD CRAFT ENTER LUMBER SERVI‘ E 


Ancient Schooners Turn to Ocean Trade—Still Sts unch 
After Many Years’ Use 





Baneor, ME., May 29.—When Maine people rel ig 
newspapers the other day that the schooner 4 i/rew 
Nebinger, 43 years old, had been chartered to load lum. 
ber at Bear River, N. 8., for Cuba, and that the schooner 
N. E, Ayer, age 51, was loading deals at Parrsboro, \. §,, 
for the United Kingdom, they could not help marvelling 
at the lasting qualities of things of wooden constriction, 

The N. EF. Ayer is a three-masted schooner of 19% tons 
net register, and was launched in 1865 at Milton, Del, 
under the name of George Nevinger. About thirty years 
ago it was annexed to the lumber fleet of F. W. Ayer & 
Co., then a prominent Bangor lumber, firm, and it was 
renamed after one of the lumberman’s sons, N. E. Ayer, 
For thirty years this old schooner ‘‘lugged’’ lumber from 
the Ayer mills at South Brewer, to New England and 
New York ports, usually being loaded with coal on the 
return trip. That this old schooner, after having seen 
the hard service it has, should venture offshore, much less 
across the Atlantic, was. something literally undreamed 
of; but it will get $41 a thousand for carrying deals to 
Great Britain. 

The Andrew Nebinger was built in 1873 at Milford, 
Del., also, and was another member of the Ayer fleet, 
No one can ever remember this schooner to have sailed 
farther away from home than to New York, but it is 
now loading for Cuba at about $21 a thousand, which 
trip will net its owners much more than the vessel wag 
worth originally. 


LARGE LUMBER ORDER PLACED 





Philadelphia Speedway and Stadium Job Takes Five 
Million Feet of Longleaf Pine 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 31.—As they express it, 
‘‘lumber enough to build a sidewalk from here to 
Boston’’ has recently been pur- 
chased by the Philadelphia Motor 
Speedway Association for the con- 
struction of its two-mile racing 
oval at Hatboro, just north of this 
city. The initial order on the en- 
terprise was for a million feet of 
2 by 4 longleaf pine planking, 
which is to be laid on edge for 
the track. This was placed with 
the Trexler Lumber Company, of 
Newark, N. J. At the same time 
an order for 700,000 feet of sizes 
for the supporting scaffolding was 
placed with George A. Harwood, 
of Pittsburgh. This is also long- 
leaf pine. Both orders eall for 
immediate delivery and work is to 
be pushed to the limit. 

The association has a 400-acre 
tract and the lumber will be de- 
livered right on its own siding. It 
is estimated that this 4-inch racing 
bowl will stand the terrific strain 
of the heavy motors racing at a 
rate of over 100 miles an _ hour. 
: : : Although this is a big order and 
is said by some to set a new mark for Philadelphia it 
will do only about one-third of the work contemplated 
on this operation. It is proposed to build a bowl and 
stadium that will accommodate the biggest athletic 
events of the world, and as there will be hangars and 
garages for a large number of machines as well as 
grandstands, bleachers ete. a tremendous amount of 
lumber will be used. 

A number of Philadelphia lumbermen have become 
members of the association, among them being B. 
Franklin Betts and William T. Betts, of Charles M. 
Betts & Co.; Charles B. Pearson, of Joseph T. Pear- 
son; Wood Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co.; FE. D. 
Swenk, of the Swenk-Benson Company, and Robert F. 
Whitmer, 


ST. LOUIS LUMBER STATISTICS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—The following is a tabulated 
statement of the receipts and shipments of lumber in 
this city during 1915 and 1916, up to and including 
April 30. It was prepared by Secretary A. O. Pier, of 
the lumbermen’s exchange, and is issued by the mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 














1915 
—Receipt s——. —Shipments— 
Rail, River, Rail, River, 
Cars. Feet. Cars Feet 
eS i ee | he. |, hy y & i 
Ceo er ae Ce" a eer 8,911 Fen «5:0 
MPR TRUINO: 2965 )5.9's a sane 17,655 152,000 10,565 208,000 
BEI 63s cree ad ves 19,065 142,000 11,077 80,000 
ss RS ee 15,96 71,000 10,495 193,000 
Bek OO ae ne 15,746 114,000 11,097 178,000 
5 SP are ee 15,410 112,000 10,534 142,000 
Angiusts (0 48: ok 15,945 45,000 10,970 143,000 
September. ......... 16,206 105,000 11,326 234,000 
SAS Ar 8 16,269 27,000 11,223 149,000 
November .......... 17,230 VER 11,675 gah 78,000 
en 19,467 24,000 §. - 11,714 AE... 
PeOtAIR. .. CTbw ss 199,209 792,000 128,000 1,506,000 
Reducing the car loads to feet, allowing 16,500 feet to 4 
car— : 
OTR. TRAORIBIGS «5 ss 0i0's.< caosie Ms ic oon le we ok 3,287,740,000 Feet 
PE SURARAPRNSRD oh cn ‘5:0 5.0 waptcinelSle eae aad sine ae 2,184,504,000 Feet 
916 - 
Receipts, Cars Shipments, (ars 
MINED. Sad 5365.04 we ok eatin 14,201 9,611 
SE Oy PERCE OR Tone 13,838 9,878 
SIRE eae ae ea Sere ht pe 17,216 11,428 
EEE ene 6 bis Scales Five ae eee ek 19,018 12,336 
Total for four months... 54,273 43,253 
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“LUMBER ADVANCES NOT LARGE 


Other Materials Used to Make Furniture Show Enor- 
mous Increases Up to 1,000 Percent 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 1.—Lumbermen who have been 
studying the furniture trade of late pointed out at last 
week’s meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club that 
instead of lumber prices being dangerously high, as sug- 
gested in some quarters, they have advanced less in pro- 
portion than any other material used in making furni- 
ture. The manufacturers of furniture are now working 
to show dealers the necessity of advances in their prices, 
and in this connection have prepared tables indicating 
the increases in material costs that have been marked up 
recently. 

These tables show that staims ‘have advanced enor- 
mously, the inereases ranging from 400 to 1,000 percent, 
while plate glass has gone up 75 percent. Linseed oil 
is up 55 percent, iron and steel products 64 percent, 
brass butts 137 percent, casters 67 percent, springs 52 
percent, and other metal items entering into the con- 
struction of furniture have been boosted similarly. Bur- 
lap, used'for packing, costs 90 percent more, and glue 75 
percent more. Shellac has increased 35 percent in value. 

On the other hand, lumber, with few exceptions, has 
shown small advances. Figured mahogany veneers top 
the list with 45 percent, but mahogany lumber is up 
only 21 percent. Birch advances range from 7.5 percent 
to 14 percent, and gum is up about 21 percent. Log-run 
elm is carrying an increase of 8 percent, and crating 
material is costing about 20: percent more, indicating that 
low grades had become exceedingly cheap when the bull 
movement started. 

The most significant feature, however, is the slight 
advance in oak. Plain oak has gone up 6 percent, and 
quartered oak from 2.5 to 4. percent. As oak makes up 
the largest proportion of the lumber used in the furni- 
ture trade, outside of mahogany, the small increase shown 
there demonstrates that the lumber trade is not getting 
from the furniture manufacturers anything like the in- 
creased prices which practically all other purveyors of 
raw material have demanded. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


The report of shipments for April just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a fa- 
vorable inerease as compared with shipments for the 
corresponding period last year. The report is as follows: 














1915——— 1916——— 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
CC ere cera Pa re 253 6,169,482 312 7,707,909 
TE eynssaeoecen 368 9,444,164 928 23,486,201 
MBER Der cao eee 30 834,212 44 1,165,142 
Washington. 2.40.5 288 5,587,488 240 5,448,527 
North Dakota........ 276 7,039,440 467 11,194,128 
South Dakota........ 202 4,974,104 373 9,049,835 
MIMMONOA. 6c ccscsacss 453 11,561,703 312 7,682,070 
PEE, <acanenan 231 5,642,258 247 5,721,935 
chs, MELEE COREE | 6,929,801 312 7,449,489 
DOM. damcureeadees 151 3,793,770 188 4,547,532 
nog OC Te 24 554,259 30 640,783 
ee 181 4,279,541 365 8,654,752 
MISROUEL <...56 454% 00 ve 25 537,469 19 447,052 
WOlOVARO® 255-6 60d ood ons 159 3,886,449 166 3,829,242 
Wyoming See Wisiea eee 35 884,973 79 2,089,687 
l tah ni $5476 sae (esd wo og 8 19S 68 1,786,408 116 2,926,621 
Michigan eieiaie nie bane sie 24 555,788 46 1,087,691 
SOENO obi eis bela alee sits 54 1,376,143 71 1,719,262 
PRIOR 5 .cirie ci etesscnoys cf 165,145 16 335,065 
Atlantic Coast States. 276 6,711,000 205 5,808,997 
Other Eastern States. 60 1,410,089 154 3,093,707 
CANOGA occ que dn w 14 337,774 21 463,697 
Oklahoma and New 
MEOMICH~ x cntenccsada\s 5 123,302 3 89,490 
NECVAUR, ccc cw onkaswue cae. “pace 1 23,369 
MISVOME: “ae sciscandacte 1 27,898 SoD 8 aes. 
: TOGRI sks sess 3,426 84,508,505 4,715 114,662,183 
Cut for month, 1935; 27 mills)... sob. cca eds cee cele’ 51,739,118 
1016, 82 Wisse escccsce .- -109,084,662 
Shipped mone. than: tts. ries.oos v.00 s'etevis oa v9 orotese'o *- 65,577,521 


Number of mills not operating............sceecees 8 
The figures in various columns in- 
dicate relation of prices to those Prices————_ 
Prevailing the previous month and Normal Above Below 
number of mills reporting.......... 14 9 0 
The figures in various columns in- 
‘icate volume of inquiries as com- 
peared with last month and number 
f mills reporting same............ 12 7 5 








TELLS OF WOOD WASTE INVESTIGATION 


_ SEATTLE, WASH., May 27.—At a public meeting in the 
‘cm™umercial Club rooms in this city this evening, Dr. 
''. K. Benson, of the department of chemistry, Uni- 
‘vrsity of Washington, gave a summary of the results 
of his investigations of utilization of wood waste. The 
‘eeting which convened at 8 o’clock, was under the 
‘spices of Puget Sound division of the American 
: iemieal Society and lumbermen, chemists and others 
‘nterested in this work were present. E. A. Dieterle, 
“to has charge of the chemical laboratories of the Seat- 
oe Lighting Company, presided at the meeting. Just 
oo to the outbreak of the present “uropean war Dr. 
Stet was appointed special investigator for the United 
. ates Forest Service to study wood waste utilization in 
_irope but he postponed sailing and devoted some time 
" De ene plants in the East and South. 
Pr . ig nie said that before starting on this work 
— rs lumbermen had been asked their opinion of it 
: cna at President J. H. Bloedel, of the West Coast 
eee 8 Association, had stated that of course the 
ven ee were interested in it but that the chemists 
rh ave to admit that so far no practical results 
: een obtained. Dr. Benson refused to make this 


pene. except so far as local west Coast work is 
cerned. Attempts here have been failures. He said 


that in the East and South practical results have been 
obtained and that the annual value of the country’s 
wood by-products is more than $100,000,000. 

He described the hardwood distillation plants and 
stated that they are a success and profitable. He also 
stated the softwood distillation plants were successful 
but not so profitable as the hardwood companies. He 
described some of the failures on the Pacifie coast, not- 
ably the one at Port Hadlock. 

In conclusion he stated that wood waste utilization on 
the Pacific coast would be a sucess as soon as a market 
could be developed for two of the products, i. e., char- 
coal and tar. 


CUT AND SHIPMENT STATISTICS 


Order and shipment statistics compiled by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week ended 
May 20 cover reports from 76 mills with a capacity 
based on six days of 62,563,000 feet. This report 
shows that for the week production exceeded ship- 
ments 510,000, or 1.06 percent, but orders booked ex- 
ceeded the production by 1,297,000 feet, or 2.76 per-. 
cent, while the orders booked were in excess of ship- 
ment 2,807,000 feet, or 5.66 percent. The report shows 
for rail orders only orders on hand May 13, 5,335 
cars; orders accepted to May 20, 1,651 cars, making a 
total of orders on hand 6,986 cars. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 1,703 cars, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 5,283 cars. Shipments by rail ex- 
ceeded rail orders by 3.05 percent. Local shipments 
amounting to 3,351,000 feet were reported by 25 mills. 
For cargo orders only, 18 mills reporting, the report 
shows orders on hand May 13, domestic, 33,794,000 
feet; export, 17,144,000 feet; orders accepted to May 
20, domestic, 4,627,000 feet; export, 3,525,000 feet, 
making a total of orders on hand of, domestic, 38,- 
421,000 feet; export, 20,469,000 feet. Shipments for 
the week amounted to, domestic, 3,529,000 feet; ex- 
port, 1,316,000 feet, leaving a balance of orders on 
hand, domestic, 34,892,000 feet; export, 19,153,000 feet. 
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WEST COAST BAROME- SOUTHERN PINE BAROME- 
TER TER 
Week Ended May 20 Week Ended May 26 


The weekly report of order file compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from yeports from 152 
mills for the week ended Friday, May 26, shows orders 
on hand 21,078 cars, or 422,466,354 feet; orders re- 
ceived during the week 4,123 cars, or 82,637,289 feet, 
making a total of 25,201 cars, or 505,103,643 feet. 
Shipments during the week amounted to 4,487 cars, 
or 89,932,941 feet, leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 20,714 ears, or 415,170,702 feet.. This report 
from 152 mills shows for the week average orders per 
mill 543,666 feet; average shipments per mill 591,664 
feet; average production per mill 573,824 feet. For 
the week shipments exceeded production 2,711,674 
feet, or 3.11 percent, while orders for the week were 
less than production 4,583,978 feet, or 5.26 percent; 
shipments for the week exceeded orders 7,295,652 feet, 
or 8.11 percent. The decrease in orders compared with 
last report was 7,295,652 feet, or 1.73 percent. In 
compiling this report 20,043 feet was used as a basis 
for carloads, this being the average sized car shipped 
in April. 

PAPAL LIVI III 

During 1914 hardwood valued at $4,931 and soft wood 
valued at $1,977 and furniture and furniture materials 
valued at $5,985 were imported into the port of Foochow, 
China. During 1915 the same imports were valued 
respectively at $9,989, $607 and $2,784. 


STEAMER LOADS AT BEAUMONT 


Texas Port Sees First Sea-Going Ship in New Waterway 
—To Carry Lumber 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 29.—Chartered by the Standard 
Export Lumber Company, the British steamship Wear- 
dale arrived in port Saturday to take on a eargo of 2,500,- 
000 feet of longleaf yellow pine timber for shipment to 
England. This is the first ocean-going lumber steamer 
to dock at the local wharves since the opening of Beau- 
mont’s deep water channel, although it is the twelfth 
vessel of its.size to come to this port within the last three 
months. 

Aurelius Milch, local manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Company, and Major J. C. Mow, deputy collector 
of customs, were the first to go aboard the big vessel when 
it tied up at the municipal wharves at the foot of Pearl 
Street. After the formality of ‘‘entering’’ the port was 


‘over the boat was thrown open to the public and through- 


out Saturday and Sunday visitors thronged the vessel 
and were escorted over the big craft by Mr. Milch and 
Captain Frank Foster, the ship’s master. 

“*You have a magnificent waterway,’’ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Foster, ‘‘and your land-locked harbor is one of the 
finest I have ever visited.’’ 

It will take the vessel about a week to load. For the 
last three months the Standard Export Lumber Company 
has been assembling timber in a boom at Snaggy Point, 
two and a half miles down the river. The timber will 
be towed up to the ship’s side and loaded at the: munici- 
pal wharf. 

This is the first of a fleet of four steamers chartered 
by the Standard company to load at Beaumont. Beau- 
mont lumber exporters say the arrival of this vessel marks 
the inauguration of lumber exporting from the ‘‘ Nation’s 
New Port.’’ Within a very short time—or as soon as 
ships are available—other companies will begin to ship 
direct from*Beaumont, both to coastwise and foreign 
ports. 


OFFERS NEW COURSE IN LOGGING 


Arrangements have been completed for the course in 
forest or logging engineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia and instruction will begin at the opening of the 
college year in August. Although the course will require 
four years for completion, all phases of the work will be 
taught from the beginning so that any students who de- 
sire to shift from other kinds of work, may do so with- 
out delay. The object of the course is to train men along 
lines similar to those of civil, mechanical or electrical 
engineering, but specialize for the needs of the lumber 
industry. The course will be broadened by the addition 
of courses in accounting, cost keeping, scientific manage- 
ment, business organization etc., and much time will be 
devoted to field work of different kinds. Moreover every 
student will be urged to drop out of college for a year 
during his course and secure a job with some lumber 
company. 

No effort will be made to teach things which can 
be learned better by practical experience. The course 
will include thorough training in mathematics, physics, 
surveying and chemistry, shop work in wood, elements of 
steam and electrical engineering, first aid and camp sani- 
tation, forest protection from both fire and insects, en- 
gineering mechanics, forest mensuration, economics, silvi- 
culture, strength of materials, wood technology ete. 


INAUGURATES LAND SALE PLAN 


WarrEN,. ARK., May 29.—To encourage farming in 
Bradley County two of the large lumber plants that own 
thousands of acres of cut-over land in this and adjoining 
counties have announced that they will now sell a portion 
of this land in small tracts for farming and stock rais- 
ing purposes to those who would improve the land. Time 
payments will be allowed to those who do not have suffi- 
cient cash at the time of purchasing. 

The managers of the lumber corporations state that 
no land whatever will be sold in large tracts or to persons 
who wish to buy the land with a view to speculation. They 
believe that the backbone of the country is in the small 
farmer and say that they will do all they can to encourage 
his work. 

The local companies are doing many things to assist 
the farmers of this vicinity. In the lumber camps the 
best of schools are maintained at the expense of the 
companies, and in some instances the mills have furnished 
lumber free of charge for the erection of school houses 
in districts where the necessary funds could not be raised. 

The Southern Lumber Company maintains a large ex- 
perimental farm near here, where the latest farm machin- 
ery and diversified methods are used. A tract of fifty 
acres of wheat is expected to yield between thirty and 
forty bushels to the acre. The farm is situated on cut- 
over and socalled ‘‘wornout’’ Bradley County land. 


CORPORATION SHOWS IT HAS A HEART 


Not all ‘‘soulless corporations’’ are so soulless after all 
for recently so large a corporation as the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad spent a good deal of money and went to 
considerable trouble to spare two beautiful specimens of 
the silverleaf maple tree, which are still growing on the 
railroad’s right of way. At Sharpsville, Pa., the railroad 
company bought extra land for tracks and station in order 
to allow these trees to remain, and ran the tracks around 
the trees. When the engineers first ran their lines the 
plans specified that the trd¢ks were to be laid over the 
ground now occupied by the trees. Later officers of the 
company inspected the spot. Pleas made by lovers of 
trees for their preservation were heeded and the engineers 
were instructed to make new lines and plans for tracks. 
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One important thing to be borne in mind constantly 
when discussing phases of the Federal reserve system 
is that this system was established primarily to facilitate 
the production and distribution of our great volume of 
commodities; that is to say, for the development of busi- 
ness, trade and commerce. The great and serious defects 
formerly inherent in our banking and currency system 
affected every business man—large and small. These de- 
fects will be remedied by the Federal reserve system if it 
is given the right kind of support and opportunity. 
Therefore, not only bankers but all business men should 
be willing to do something toward bringing about a full 
realization of the possibilities of this sound, comprehen- 
sive and constructive system. 

The Federal Reserve Act enables commercial banks 
to realize on their assets under abnormal as well as nor- 
mal conditions, and also makes it possible for manufac- 
turers, traders and farmers to get all the commercial 
eredit to which they are justly entitled, under abnormal 
as well as normal conditions. . Financial crises and 
panies such as we have been obliged periodically to en- 
dure are destined to disappear. The instrumentality 
through which our business activities and commerce are 
to receive this boon is, of course, the Federal reserve 
bank, or rather the twelve Federal reserve banks so 
linked together by certain provisions of the law that, to 
all the intents and purposes here considered, they are one. 

You know very well that the function of these Federal 
reserve banks is to furnish to banks, whenever the need 
arises, either credit or money, or both. Now it is funda- 
mental that any central institution to which the banks of 
the country are to turn for credit or money under all 
circumstances and conditions must, first, enjoy the abso- 
lute and complete confidence of the banks and the gen- 
eral public and, second, have all its assets in cash or the 
very shortest-lived paper certain to be paid promptly 
at maturity. If either of these essentials is lacking the 
central institution can not hope to succeed or to weather 
the financial storms: Should its integrity be questioned 
in the slightest degree it. would not long survive. If, 
on the other hand, its assets are not the most liquid of 
liquid it can not possibly continue to rediscount for 
others and'to exert the necessary influence over the credit 
volume and the credit operations of the country. 

There are two eredit instruments that have been used 
very little in this country, the general adoption of which 
would make this problem of the Federal reserve system 
much simpler and would, undoubtedly, make credit more 
liquid, more efficient and more secure. These two instru- 
ments are forms of drafts or bills of exchange commonly 
known as ‘‘bankers’ aceptances’’ and ‘‘trade ac- 
ceptances.’’ In many respects their uses are similar and 
what is said of the one might well be said of the other. 
There are enough differences, however, to make it im- 
practicable to discuss both in the short time allotted 
here. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a dis- 
cussion of trade acceptances. 

The ‘subject lends itself easily to the following divi- 
sion: 

1. The nature of trade acceptances. 

2. The effects of their use. 

3. The difficulties to be overcome, and 

4. The remedies to be employed in overcoming these 
difficulties. 

The Nature of Trade Acceptances 

First, then, trade acceptances arise out of transactions 
between the buyer and seller of commodities and, when 
properly employed, they are the written evidence of both 
the transaction and the buyer’s obligation to pay the 
seller the stipulated sum for his goods at a stated time. 
The way in which they are ordinarily created is as fol- 
lows: The seller draws a time draft on the buyer when 
he sends his invoice or shortly thereafter, and the buyer, 
upon receiving the draft, ‘‘accepts’’ it by writing across 
the face of the draft the word ‘‘accepted’’ together 
with the date and his signature. Thus it becomes the 
buyer’s obligation. It is then returned to the seller to 
be held by him until maturity, or, in case of need, to be 
discounted at bank for immediate credit. Defined, then, 
a trade acceptance is a negotiable draft with a definite 
maturity drawn for a fixed or determinable sum of 
money to order of bearer by a seller on a buyer and 
bearing across its face the unqualified and unconditional 
acceptance of the buyer. 


The Effects of Their Use 


Let us consider the effects of the use of trade accept- 
ances from four standpoints: 

First: That of the banker. 

Second: That of the seller. 

Third: That of the buyer. 

Fourth: That of the public. 

There is no doubt whatever that if trade acceptances 
were generally used commercial banks would fare im- 
measurably better than under present circumstances. 
Why? Because, in the first place, they would get a good 
deal of two-name paper in the place of the single-name 
paper now held. In other words their lending hazard 
would be considerably lessened. Furthermore, there would 
be a division of the risk in taking paper of comparatively 
small denominations signed by various acceptors, which 
would reduce to a minimum the possibilities of a loss. 
It is safe to say that, even though the banks discounted 
this paper at materially lower rates than the single-name 
paper, their net earnings would, in the end, be larger 


* Address delivered before the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 30, 1916. 


than they now are; certainly they would be more reg- 
ular and reliable. Again, assets of commercial banks 
would undoubtedly be more available for rediscount at 
the Federal reserve banks. This fact might prove of 
vital importance in case of a great need requiring prompt 
action. Then, also, the preferential rate of rediscount 
will probably some day be of sufficient importance to be 
taken into account by banks when summing up the ad- 
vantages of paper actually based on commercial transac- 
tions. 

Let us now enumerate some of the points to be con- 
sidered by the sellers.- Stating them briefly and without 
any attempt to give them in the order of their impor- 
tance, they are as follows: 

1. The correctness of the account will be expressly 
admitted by the buyer and, in a way, the transaction 
will be completed, for the acceptance, in the hands of an 
innocent third party, is not subject to the legal defenses 
usually set up by debtors unwilling to pay. 

2. Unearned discounts, unwarranted return of goods 
and other abuses will be materially lessened, if not en- 
tirely removed. 

3. Economy and convenience in collecting accounts 
will be gained. 

4. Buyers will not be so likely to overbuy and thus 
weaken their ability to pay through dead stock or through 
losses on forced sales. 

5. Manifestly, more accounts will be paid when due 
and the losses on bad accounts greatly reduced. 

6. The dead capital in book accounts will be trans- 
formed into self-liquidating commercial paper convert- 
ible at will into cash. 

7. Plainly the need for working capital will be lessened, 
and consequently the ratio of earnings to capital actually 
employed will be increased. 

8. Unreasonable allowances for cash payments will not 
be as easily exacted from sellers in need of ready eash. 

9. When discounting trade acceptances the seller will 
not be obliged to give the banker that wide margin of 
safety in quick assets usually required on single-name 
paper, such, for example, as 2 to 1, or 3 to 1, accord- 
ing to the nature of the business. 

10. Trade acceptances will show the banker the char- 
acter of the seller’s customers much more satisfactorily 
than the mere testimony of the seller himself regarding 
his customers. 

11. National banks in calculating the maximum amount 
loanable to any one individual firm or corporation will 
not be compelled to include the trade acceptances dis- 
counted by the borrower. There is practically no limit 
to the amount of trade acceptances that can be taken 
from a given borrower by a given bank, except that the 
same acceptor must not be on more paper than the law 
allows the bank to discount directly for one borrower. 

12. Sellers with insufficient capital and strained credit 
will not need to resort to the practice of selling their 
accounts receivable at outrageous rates, and at the peril 
of sinking into mires from which they may find it im- 
possible to extricate themselves. 

13. All sellers will be in a position to regulate their 
affairs with more definiteness because of the certainty of 
having more regular financial income or borrowing power. 

14. Those who may not feel the need of discounting 
trade acceptances can hold them as a reliable secondary 
cash reserve. Thus they will be in a position fortified to 
meet any unexpected business reaction, depression, crisis, 
or perhaps, loss in their own business. Furthermore, 
they will command a lower rate of discount on their 
plain notes if they can show their bankers that they have 
these acceptances in their portfolios instead of open ac- 
counts on their books. The financial security of such a 
position ought not to be underestimated by any seller. 

15. Under the Federal reserve law, trade acceptances 
may give to the seller a wider market for borrowing, 
since the Federal reserve banks are authorized .to go 
into the open market and buy trade acceptances from 
holders other than banks, and they would undoubtedly 
do this if banks failed to do their full duty toward such 
holders. 

Now the buyer’s attention will most likely be centered 
on the following points: 

1. Time purchases will be made on more favorable 
terms, for, obviously, if the buyer gives the seller what 
he so much desires, the buyer will, in all probability, 
obtain a commensurate benefit in return. 

2. There will be a tendency to lower net prices to 
those substituting acceptances for open accounts. 

3. Buying will be done with a greater regard for pay- 
ing the bills when due, and consequently there will be 
less overstocking and fewer losses. 

4, The time buyer will be doing his part to eliminate 
the tremendous advantage now enjoyed by the ecash-dis- 
count-buyer. ; 

5. Manifestly, the buyer will be able to depend on the 
seller to show reasonable leniency if, for any reason, it 
should become inconvenient or impossible to pay the ac- 
ceptance when due. 

6. Inasmuch as the trade acceptance expressly refers 
to the invoice or otherwise shows on its face that the 
obligation is made for a purchase and not for a loan, 
such a transaction can not be a reflection on the ac- 
ceptor’s credit. It will merely indicate his willingness 
to give for a debt honestly owing a negotiable certificate 
of indebtedness in place of an open account. This in 
itself will be an evidence of good faith. His credit 
will finally be determined not by the form his obligations 
take, but by the manner in which they are met. 
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Trade Acceptances and Their Encouragement 


[By Charles W. Dupuis, Vice President Second National Bank of Cincinnati] 





The Interest of the Public 

Thus far we have considered the effects of the use of 
trade acceptances from the standpoints of the banker 
the seller and the buyer. Now what interest has the 
general public in this matter? Primarily this: If the 
assets of commercial banks and of the Federal res: ve 
banks consist mainly of paper arising out of transac. 
tions between buyers and sellers, and thus clearly bused 
on commodities, these institutions will be best enable: to 
render the serviees-expected of them—to expand and 
contract the money and credit supply according to the 
needs of business, trade and commerce. Moreover, the 
knowledge that these institutions are so well equipped 
to perform these functions will inspire a confidence jn 
our whole credit structure,’ the scope and far reaching 
effect of which can scarcely be overestimated. Un-; 
doubtedly crises, disturbances and depressions’ occa- 
sioned by over-expansion of credit will be less likely to 
occur and when they do occur their effect will be much 
less disastrous than heretofore. Nationally, we shall 
be prepared to meet the old commercial foe, ‘‘distrust.’’ 

As a consequence of the great improvement in the 
fundamentals underlying our banking and credit system, 
the prestige and influence of the United States among 
the nations already possessing sound monetary systems 
will be greatly enhanced. But the extent to which the 
prestige and influence will be enhanced will depend 
largely upon the extent to which we develop the gen- 
eral use of bankers’ acceptances and trade acceptances, 


Difficulties to Be Overcome 


The principal difficulties standing in the way of the 
general adoption of trade acceptances are, briefly stated, 
as follows: 

1. Our old and firmly fixed business habit of carrying 
open book accounts. 

2. The supposed advantages of this old system for the 
buyers. : 

3. Reluctance of buyers, especially retailers, to give 
promissory paper, lest thereby they do something to 
reflect on their own credit. 

4. Fears and suspicions that written obligations in 
negotiable form will fall into the hands of remorseless 
collectors. 

5. The fact that wholesalers have been the obliging 
bankers of retailers. 

6. Present plethora of money and cheapness of credit. 

7. Lack of appreciation of the importance of the prop- 
osition and the apathy of all concerned. 

8. Legal consequences of concerted action having to 
do with selling terms and conditions. 

The Remedies 


The remedies necessary to overcome these difficulties 
and a few suggestions for bringing trade acceptances 
into being may be set down as follows: 

1. All who gain any advantage through the use of 
trade acceptances must be willing to do or give some- 
thing in return. For example, the low rediscount rate 
on this paper should, in part at least, be passed along 
to the sellers by the bankers, and the sellers should 
give a concession to acceptors. Other inducements and 
incentives must be found. For obvious reasons the initia- 
tive must be taken by sellers. 

Bankers should readily: discount acceptances of small 
denominations without any discrimination against them 
because of their size. 

3. Banks must show more discrimination in favor of 
trade acceptances. A one percent lower rate given by 
a bank, whether it rediscounts or not, will soon arouse 
the interest of sellers who borrow. If banks do not offer 
this concession to holders of acceptances they must not 
complain if the Federal reserve banks go into the open 
market and buy them directly from such holders. 

4. Sellers must allow acceptors to anticipate payment 
on acceptances at the prevailing rate of discount and 
bankers should allow their borrowers to do likewise on 
discounted acceptances. 

5. No man should ask for acceptances in lieu of open 
accounts unless he himself is willing to give his own ac- 
ceptances under like circumstances. 

6. Wholesalers should refuse to act as bankers for 
buyers unless they are given evidence of indebtedness in 
the shape of negotiable credit instruments. 

7. Reasonable leniency will have to be promised and 
shown such acceptors as find it inconvenient or embar- 
rassing to pay acceptances at maturity. When granting 
extensions, however, notes and not acceptances should be 
taken. The trade acceptance should be used only in the 
original transactions and never for extending accounts. 

8. Bankers must not be so liberal as heretofore with 
those single-name borrowers who refuse to make 2n 
honest effort to convert open accounts into trade accept- 
ances. A 

9. Discontinue the large cash discount, allow a rea- 
sonable discount on actual cash sales only, and make 
trade acceptances the only alternative at the buyer's 
disposal. Such an arrangement would give the honest 
man with small capital a better chance to compete. If 
this innovation were introduced through the concerted 
action of a number of wholesalers in a given line of 
trade, it would very quickly bring the desired results. 

10. Before we can reasonably expect to bring about 
this great change in our method of extending credit it 
will be necessary to make business men realize fully its 
tremendous importance to them individually, as well as 
collectively. The National Association of Credit Men 
has done and is doing excellent work along these lines. 
Recently the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 24- 
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dressed to its members a special communication in which 
it urged banks to put forth an effort to develop the use 
of trade acceptances. Specimen forms accompanied the 
letter. Reference was made in this letter to the activities 
of the National Association of Credit Men and some of 
the association’s arguments were quoted verbatim. Cop- 
ies of this official letter were available on application 
and a number of them reached concerns that were endeav- 
oriug to use acceptances in their own business. In Cin- 
cinnati repeated demands for additional copies resulted 
in a suggestion to the Federal reserve bank to furnish 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men with enough 
copies of the letter and the forms to supply each mem- 
ber with a set. The suggestion was accepted by the 
Federal bank and the letters and forms were distributed 
a few days ago. No doubt they will be of much interest 


to the recipients. The very fact that they come from the 
Federal reserve bank influences men to give them careful 
consideration. More of this sort of practical codpera- 
tion and effort should soon manifest itself. It would be 
well if every local credit men’s association were to dis- 
tribute such a Federal reserve bank letter and the ac- 
companying forms to all its members. Chambers of com- 
merce and the Federal reserve banks could likewise do 
some effective codperative work. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States ought to give its attention 
to the matter. It could easily coéperate with the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. Then, too, the American 
Bankers’ Association ought to spend time and money 
in an effort to give this matter full publicity. The in- 
dividual banker owes it to his institution, his customers 
and the public to take pains to interest borrowers in the 


proposition and to give information and advice regarding 
it whenever possible. 

It is not going to be easy to bring about this great 
change. As we have seen, there are many difficulties to 
be overcome and to some persons these seem insurmount- 
able. On the other hand, there are many who believe 
that if this scheme is given proper publicity; if men are 
enlightened regarding its possibilities; if those who al- 
ready understand it will show a disposition to try it out; 
if bankers will take a firm position with certain borrow- 
ers; if those who are now doing the pioneer work will 
continue it a while longer consistently and enthusiastic- 
ally; if, in short, every one will do his part in the good 
work, we will be certain to succeed in establishing as a 
permanent part of our credit system the use of the ideal 
credit instrument—the trade acceptance. 





The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction. Type of Buildings 








PART V 
Erection of the Building 


Footincs: Where the bearing capacity of the soil 
permits the introduction of a float foundation, a spread 
reinforced concrete footing is the most practical and 
economical footing for both wall and column. (See Figs. 
11 and 12.) 

DAMP COURSE: When the footings are built in clay 
soil the top of the footing should be coated with a damp- 
proof material to prevent moisture from the ground en- 
tering the foundation walls, as shown on Fig. 11. 


Foundation Footings and Walls 


The foundation wall below the finished grade of the 
building should be constructed of masonry, either hard 
burned brick laid up in cement mortar, stone laid up in 
cement mortar, or a conerete wall. To prevent moisture 
from the earth against the outside surface of the walls 
entering the basement story the walls should receive a 
coating of cement mortar at least one-half inch thick and 
then the outside plastered portion of the wall should be 
coated with a damp-proof material. The cement coating 
and damp-proof coating should be carried a few inches 
above the finish grade adjoining the wall. (See Fig. 11.) 

To insure a dry basement there should be installed a 
system of drainage to take care of surface water. This 
drainage system should be placed at a point below the 
basement floor level on both the inside and the outside 
of the wall. (See Fig. 11.) 


Column Footings 
When reinforced concrete is used for the foundation 
wall footings the column footings should also be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete. (See Fig. 12.) 


Column Bases 
The basement column should rest upon an iron shoe or 
base plate, which shoe should project at least one inch 
above the basement floor, the top of shoe or base plate 
forming the anchorage for the column. This shoe cap 
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Fig. 11—Footings and foundation walls, showing standard footings and foun- 
ation walls; also method of dampproofing and location of surface drain tile 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 








should have outlets for drainage of water to prevent 
dampness at the bottom of the wood column. (See 


page 13.) 
Wali Plates 


The girders resting upon masonry should be anchored | 


to the wall plate, which in turn should be anchored into 
the masonry. Figure 7 (in part II) is the type of wall 
plate most commonly used and has proved very satisfac- 
tory. This type of wall plate is preferable to either Fig. 
8 or Fig. 9 (in part II) on account of cost and placing 
in the wall. This type also forms a rigid anchorage be- 
tween floor construction and enclosing wall of building. 
Figure 8 shows a cast iron box built into the masonry to 
receive ends of girders and joist. Due to the shrinkage 
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Fig. 13—Standard column base plate, showing standard 
column base plate with outlet for water on top 


of the lumber this type of wall plate anchor leaves an air 
space around the timber and therefore does not form so 
good a fire stop as Fig. 7, for there the opening in ma- 
sonry caused by shrinkage can be filled up by cementing 
around the girder or joist. 

FigurE 9: The Duplex 
hanger type of wall plate, if poe 


construction of the building that may crack the iron 
and therefore it is not so reliable as is the type shown 
in Fig. 7; also, due to shrinkage, it does not form so 
good a fire stop as the type shown in Fig. 7. 

The chief object of the wall plates shown in Figs. 8 
and 9 is to prevent the pulling over and tearing down of 
walls in case of fire; but all first class mill constructed 
buildings should be sprinklered, in which case the feature 
of joist dropping without pulling down the walls is of a 
minor consideration. 

Post Caps 

For the purpose of this article, the post cap (Fig. 6 in 
part II) has been selected as the most modern type. This 
cap is constructed of. steel, which is the best material to 
withstand shock during construction of the building. 
This type can be quickly fabricated at reasonable cost 
and can be made to fit various sizes of columns entering 
into the building. 

Figure 4 (in part II): While the wood bolster is the 
cheapest kind of post cap the shrinkage of this type of 
cap causes a warped floor and therefore does not form 
as rigid anchorage as the construction shown in Fig. 6. 

Figure 5 (in part II): This post cap, made of cast 
iron, is not so reliable as the one shown in Fig. 6, due 
to the danger of it sustaining serious shocks during con- 
struction of the building which may cause an invisible 
damage to the cap. As the strength of the floor panel 
depends upon the strength of the post cap at the column, 
therefore in case of shock or in ease of fire the steel cap 
is preferable. 

[This is the fifth installment of a series of articles 
with illustrations, the sixth of which will appear next 
week.—EDITOR. | 
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Fig. 12—Concrete footings for columns, showing standard column footings and 
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UNDERWRITERS ADVISE ON DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


New Manual Full of Useful Suggestions for Prevention of Fires — Its Provisions Reviewed and Criticised — Fire. 


stopping Expedients Discussed in Detail 


(Concluded from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 27) 
Provisions Regarding Fire Stopping 

Part 8 is an extremely important one and thoroughly 
discusses the subject of fire-stopping the hollow open- 
ings of floors and partitions. Such stops are, of course, 
chiefly applicable to buildings with wooden interiors, 
although not entirely limited to them, as the text shows. 
The opening portion of this section is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the following extended extract: 

Fire stops are principally applicable to non-fireproof build- 
ings, such as Types III and IV, though they should be used 
in any type of building where openings exist which would 
act as flues to distribute neated air or gases from a fire in 
one part of a building to other portions where they might 
ignite combustible material. The added cost of such protec- 
tien is very slight, and yet its value is so little appreciated 
the ordinary dwelling either has no fire-stopping at all, or 
else the work is so indifferently done as to be practically 
worthless. Because such work does not show when a build- 
ing is completed, and because its importance is usually en- 
tirely underestimated, it is common to delegate it to a boy 
or some careless, incompetent person. The result is that 
the fire-stop is so in name only; it being merely a delusive 
imitation which if called upon to fulfill its purpose fails 
completely. Such work does not call for any high degree of 
mechanical skill, but it is absolutely necessary that it be 
done by an intelligent, conscientious workman if it is to be 
»fficier 
2 resulting from careless workmanship is greater 
in the construction of wooden fire-stops than when incom- 
bustible material is used. The reason for this is that as the 
spaces between studs and joists vary somewhat, and as odd 
lengths of timber are used for the purpose, it often happens 
that the opening supposed to be filled is really not com- 
pletely closed. There will be a space of 4% to % inch due 
to a stop-piece happening to be that much short of the cor- 
rect length, but which is considered “good enough’ for the 
purpose. Another cause for openings at the ends is that if 
the end of a stop-piece is not square a careless person will 
consider it too much trouble to saw it to fit; or a stud or 
joist may be warped or not set squarely, and unless the 
stop-piece is carefully fitted an opening will be left. The 
same defects exist at the sides of the stop-pieces, and as 
all such joints are sure to widen somewhat due to shrinkage 
it is extremely important that such fire-stopping be snugly 
fitted. If wooden fire-stopping be used for walls or partitions 
an intermediate stop shall be placed between the studs mid- 
way between floor and ceiling. 

Incombustible fire-stopping material, such as mineral wool, 
concrete, or mortar, is soft when used, and is more or less 
tamped or pressed into the space prepared for it. This usu- 
ally forms tight joints on all sides, even though the work 
be indifferently done. Material similar to mineral wool 
which is packed in place and does not harden will have a 
tendency to expand and fill any space that may later be 
formed by the shrinkage of the timber, which is an advan- 
tage. The necessity for having tight joints is to prevent the 
passage. of air or gases which have been heated to the point 
of combustion. ’ 

For reasons already explained it is urged that incom- 
bustible fire-stopping materials be employed wherever possi- 
ble. Their use not only lessens the chances of defective 
workmanship but, as they are unburnable themselves, the 
possibility of a fire getting by them is considerably de- 
creased. There are places, however, where wooden fire-stop- 
ping is permissible. These will be discussed later. 


Recommended Firestopping Materials 


The text then goes on to mention brick work, stone 
or cinder concrete, gypsum blocks and mineral wool as 
excellent firestopping materials, although any incom- 
bustible material will answer which, when packed into 
a space, will form a united mass that will not fall out 
through holes that might be made in the woodwork 
supporting it. This obviously excludes such fillings as 
loose sand or cinders. Brick fire stopping is discussed 
and it is pointed out that inasmuch as studdings are 
narrower than brick, brick must be set edgewise and 
the remaining space filled with mortar in firestopping 
between studding. It is also stated that concrete or 
mortar fill can be made from any loose refuse about 
the building and even though it has already set it may 
be broken up and additional cement added, making a 
mass that is sufficiently good for firestopping purposes. 
Other firestopping materials are discussed as follows: 


Mineral wool is a superior material for fire-stopping. As 
previously explained, it is especially adapted for places where 
it is necessary for the stopping to yield as the timbers 
shrink ; also in places where its light weight is advantageous. 

Solid gypsum blocks are excellent for fire-stopping in dry 
locations. They can be purchased the correct size to fit be- 
tween studs, or ordinary partition blocks can easily be sawed 
to fit any space. It is important that any loose joints in 
such material should be filled with mortar. Such _ blocks 
will also yield when wood shrinks and throws pressure upon 
them. 

Note.—Gypsum products, such as gypsum blocks, or so- 
called “plaster blocks” or “cinder plaster blocks,” also plas- 
ter board, absorb moisture freely, and when wet they lose 
considerable of their strength. They should not be used in 
contact with wet surfaces, or where likely to become water 
soaked. Fire-stopping which remains damp is liable to in- 
duce dry rot in adjoining woodwork. Gypsum products are 
also liable to deteriorate when subjected to temperatures in 
excess of 200 degrees Fahr. for considerable periods of time. 
They should not be used where such unusual temperatures 
prevail. 

Asbestos mill board, gypsum plaster board, or metal lath 
and plaster, are useful fire-stopping materials where consid- 
erable areas must be covered, such as a cellar ceiling or as 
the lining of the pocket for a sliding door. They are not 
recommended for the ordinary stopping of walls or parti- 
tions. 

Aside from its great value in resisting the spread of fire, 
incombustible fire-stopping serves the very useful purpose 
of preventing the travel of rats or mice through a house, 
and aids in resisting the transmission of sounds. 











Disposition of Partitions 


This section is illustrated with many sketches show- 
ing the practical application of firestopping in various 
situations, and the text includes detailed instructions 
as to how the work should be done. One curious error 
is made, however, in the fifth paragraph of the section, 
which is as follows: 

Partitions. Where stud partitions rest directly over each 
other and cross wooden floor beams at any angle, they shall 
run down between the floor beams and rest on the top plate 
of the partition below, and shall have the spaces between the 
studding filled in solid to at least 4 inches above each floor 
level with approved incombustible materials. 

The question as to whether such a partition should 
extend to the partition plate below the joist or should 
have its own sole plate on top of the joist is not prop- 
erly a fire protective question but one to be solved by 
the structural requirements of the building. Sometimes 
one and sometimes the other method of supporting the 
partition must be chosen in order properly to equalize 
expansion and shrinkage between partitions and out- 
side walls. This paragraph should not have made this 
particular: method of supporting the partition manda- 
tory but should have required the use of the firestop 
as indicated where this type of construction is adopted. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite customary in erecting 
the wooden interiors of brick buildings to put the 
rough or sub-floor over the entire floor space and to set 
all partitions upon sole plates upon the rough flooring 
entirely regardless of the fact whether they cross or 
run with the joists or whether they do or do not come 
above partitions in the story below. Inasmuch as this 
forms a complete wooden cutoff it should be acceptable, 
or if these authors wish to carry out their predilection 
for incombustible materials they can put a filling of 
such materials in the floor space between joists if the 
partition happens to run across joist and if it happens 
to have a partition below it that will serve as an 
adequate support to such firestop. 


Frame Walls and Wooden Fire Stopping 


The sketches show the application of firestopping to 
outside frame walls at first floor and upper floor junc- 
tions, to cornices, to connections of ceiling joist with 
rafters where the ceiling is above the plate level and 
proper firestopping of wooden porches. The junction 
of the second floor joist with a well of balloon frame 
construction may be taken as a typical instance of the 
firestopping methods used. 

Here wooden stops are cut in just above the ribbon 
or ledger board, between the studding; and between 
the floor joist inch boards are also cut in, thus forming 
a pocket in the wall opposite the ends of the joist, 
between studding. This pocket is filled with incom- 
bustible material, mineral wool being especially recom- 
mended for this particular location because of its light 
weight. 

A eriticism that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has to 
offer in this connection is that these authors do not 
permit sufficient latitude for wooden firestopping if 
properly performed; furthermore, the suggestion that 
wooden firestops may shrink in width and thus leave 
openings is due to a misconception of the character of 
the material thus used in combination. The wooden 
firestops are nothing more nor less than pieces of stud- 
ding cut for this purpose and if a firestop shrinks it 
is, of course, inevitable that the studding will also 
shrink in the same degree, and thus keep a properly 
tight joist. 

However, the cost of the addition of such incombusti- 
ble materials.as mineral wool is not by any means pro- 
hibitive and there are, of course, some locations where 
an incombustible stop is preferable. 

This section also provides for the proper firestopping 
of stairs, ducts and openings for pipes of any sort, 
proper firestopping around hot air pipes and regis- 
ters ete. 

In conclusion this part of the book points out that a 
number of these fire stopping precautions can be prac- 
ticably applied to an existing building, although com- 
plete fire-stopping can be most conveniently done upon 
a building while it is under construction. The conelud- 
ing note says: 

The great obstacle in securing efficient fire-stops in a build- 
ing is getting architects-and builders to realize the supreme 
importance of such precautions. The ordinary carpenter or 
builder has an inherent prejudice against doing work which 
does not visibly advance his contract. Ignorant of the seri- 
ous annual life and property loss due to fires in combustible 
dwellings, he considers the possibility of such a fire too re- 
mote to worry about, and the general experience is that he 
will not put in proper fire-stops unless very carefully watched. 
Someone must be responsible for rigid inspection to insure 
that such work is conscientiously performed. Usually the 
owner lacks experience and does not know what should be 
required. It is hoped these explanations may be of assist- 


ance, 
rs Public Education in the Fire Hazard 


Part 9 takes up frame dwellings and here, of course, 
the issue between the advocates of wood on one hand 
and the insurance and fire protection interests on the 
other is again presented. The general discussion of the 
subject is as follows: 

Congested districts of frame buildings constitute a dis- 
tinct conflagration hazard, and a fire well started in such a 
locality with a strong wind blowing is exceedingly difficult 
to control. As a matter of fact, such fires seldom are con- 
trolled until they burn themselves out, or are blocked by 





some natural barrier, such as a river, eanal, park, or ither 
open space. In their sweep they annihilate everything 


able, and buildings with masonry walls fall with the te 
The truth of this statement has been proven by the sad on 
perience of scores of cities and towns throughout ou: land 
and fully justifies a limitation of height and area for trame 


buildings in congested districts, as well as restrictions » 
their distance apart. a 


Nevertheless it is recognized that frame dwellings p: 


operly 
constructed are very comfortable, and can be made archi- 
tecturally and artistically attractive at a minimum cost: 


therefore they are popular with the building public in spite 
of their fire hazard. : 


The public is gradually being: educated to the advantag 


: : es 
of incombustible homes, and the increasing price of Jumber 
coupled with the skill and economy with which fire-resistive 


houses are now being erected, are all having an influenc: in 
supplanting wooden structures. These influences will con- 
tinue to grow and the future will doubtless see a gradual 
decrease in the proportion of frame dwellings. This refor- 
mation though is likely to be slow and frame dwellings will 
undoubtedly continue to. be popular and be built for many 
years to come where not prohibited by municipal ordinance, 

Recognizing this fact, the self-evident duty of fire-protec- 
tionists is to broaden this public education. They should 
teach self-protection and clearly indicate the various precau- 
tions that must be taken in erecting a frame dwelling in 
order to make it reasonably safe, instead of being the highly 
combustible fire-trap that the majority of them now are, 
This is one of the principal objects of this pamphlet. It is 
hoped it may stimulate other efforts in this important work, 


A Frank Admission 


A well-built frame dwelling fully fire-stopped as specified 
in Part VIII and provided with other protective construction 
as elsewhere recommended is practically on a par with 
masonry-walled houses of same design with wooden interior 
construction as regards resistance to an interior fire: a fire 
well started in either is pretty sure to consume the build- 
ing if efficient fire fighting facilities are not available, but 
the chances of controlling such a fire in a properly con- 
structed house are very greatly increased. If suitable exits 
are provided as elsewhere urged there should be no life 
hazard in either type of building. 

As explained in Section 54, paragraphs 1 and 2, the fire- 
stopping in frame buildings is almost invariably carelessly 
done, and insofar as this is true for the walls the danger 
to the frame building is greatly increased over that existing 
in masonry-walled buildings. If owners and builders could 
be made to realize the protection secured by prudent and 
careful construction of frame buildings the annual loss now 
chargeable to such buildings would be greatly reduced and 
prejudice against them materially lessened. 

Note.—The possibility of being able ‘to erect frame build- 
ings of wood which has been chemically treated or covered 
with fire-resistive paint to make it non-flammable, and at an 
excess cost small enough not to be prohibitive for ordinary 
dwellings, has been a long cherished ambition that may soon 
be accomplished. The U. S. Forestry Service is endeavoring 
to perfect new processes for such treatment, which, if suc- 
cessful and applicable at prices within the reach of. the 
average home-builder, will be a distinct public benefaction of 
a value difficult to estimate. 

It would appear that some concessions are made to 
frame construction here which may not be particularly 
agreeable to the secretary of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. For one thing, the admission is made 
that as regards interior fire hazards brick dwellings and 
frame dwellings are practically on a par. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that as far as exposure hazard 
is concerned it is a factor in an extremely small per- 
centage of fires, 


Space Limitations and Treatment 


The next section of this part suggests that no frame 
dwellings should exceed 2% stories, or 30 feet in height, 
and not to exceed 3,000 square feet in area. Inasmuch, 
however, as that provides for a building 50x60 feet in 
size it would appear to be a sufficiently liberal allow- 
ance for dwelling construction. There is a further pro- 
vision that frame dwellings which are occupied by only 
one family may be three stories, or 35 feet high. The 
concluding paragraph is somewhat remarkable in that 
it stipulates that within town limits or other congested 
localities the combined area of frame buildings sheds 
and outhouses located on any lot should not exceed 80 
percent of the lot area. In the judgment of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that allowance is over-liberal 
rather than too strict. It does not know of any frame 
residence section anywhere which is so thickly built up 
or in which buildings are so closely crowded upon nar- 
row lots as to cover more than four-fifths of the ground 
space within the four lines of the lot. 

The next section is one that has already appeared in 
the Building Code of New York City in substantially 
the same form and in effect requires that if a frame 
building with wooden siding is within five feet of the 
side or rear lot line within town limits, or within ten 
feet of another building, the space between the studs 
on the exposed side must be filled solidly with not less 
than 2% inches of brick work or equivalent incom- 
bustible material, and the entire exposed side be cov- 
ered with asbestos, board or plaster board, back of the 
wooden siding, 4 inch thick in the case of asbestos 
or 36 inch thick in the case of plaster board. When 
walls are thus protected the minimum distances may be 
3 feet from lot line or 5 feet from another building, oF 
if there is no opening in the adjacent walls of such 
buildings there need be no limitation on the distance 
between them. A note, however, recommends tha‘ the 
cornices and overhanging eaves in such cases shall be 
covered with incombustible material. 

The provisions of this paragraph appear to be some- 
what strict. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not say 
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that they are too strict but will content itself with the 
state! nt that there are as yet no fire statistics in ex- 


istence that will either support or condemn this pro- 
vision. It will also unequivocally make the further 
statenent that if such provisions are to be required in 


the case of frame buildings then frame buildings con- 
structed in this manner should be placed upon a par 
with brick walled buildings in all fire limits ordinances. 
To require protection of the wooden walls of a frame 
building which will make it equally safe with a brick 
building and at the same time discriminate it by not 
permitting it to be placed where the construction of 
prick buildings is allowed is entirely unjust and unfair. 


Framing of Wooden Structures 


The next section takes up the matter of framing 
wooden buildings and the advice there given is in gen- 
eral sound. Some exception, however, must be taken to 
the following statement: 

Floor joists and rafters in frame buildings shall be not 
less than 2 inches in thickness (commercial size). Joists 
8% inches thick are recommended. They are especially de- 
sirable for floors having considerable span. 

Joists 3 inches thick may be specially desirable for 
longer spans from a fire protection standpoint but cer- 
tainly not from a structural standpoint. There depth 
of joists rather than width of joists is especially re- 
quired for purposes of strength and stiffness. Upon 
short or medium spans it is possible to design floors 


with joists 3 inches thick instead of 2 inches to carry: 


a given floor load without too great a disparity in the 
amount board measure of material required for the 


joists. On longer spans, however, the limits of allow- 
able deflection come in as an added factor and make 
the thicker joist under most circumstances extremely 
uneconomical. This would not be so if there were per- 
fect freedom in choosing the spacing of joists from 
center to center, but inasmuch as this is dictated by 
the dimensions of lathing material etc. it is extremely 
inconvenient, if not impossible, to space floor joists on 
other than 16-inch centers. For these centers 2-inch 
joists are more economical than 3-inch under most con- 
ditions, and especially so, as already stated, in the 
longer spans. Furthermore, inasmuch as floor joists are 
entirely enclosed and, therefore, not directly exposed to 
fire, proper firestopping of this interior space should 
obviate the desirability of the thicker joists, which, of 
course, are less subject to the weakening effect caused 
by charring of the outside surfaces upon exposure to 
fire. 

In commercial buildings of brick outside walls and 
interior floor construction the keavier joists may be 
economically used because of the heavier floor loading 
required by the design, but in brick dwellings there is 
no real need for them and the building ordinances of 
most western cities do not stipulate them. 

Part 10 of the book is devoted to. cdncrete construc- 
tion and need not be reviewed here, although it may be 
stated that this part opens with the precautionary 
warning that with no other building material is intel- 
ligent and conscientious workmanship so necessary to 
produce a safe and satisfactory structure and that this 
is especially so with reinforced concrete. 


Protection by Sprinklers 

Part 11 is devoted to general precautions for fire 
protection such as the maintenance of fire extinguish- 
ers, care and repair of old chimneys, installation of 
lightning rods, fire alarms and sprinkler protection. 
Under the last named head the following statement is 
made: 

While the use of the automatic sprinkler has thus far 
been confined to buildings of business.or public character, 
it is believed the time is fast approaching when it will be 
generally recognized as a suitable and desirable adjunct to 
the equipment of large dwellings, at least in those portions 
where the greatest fire hazard exists. 

It is also recommended that the windows on the ex- 
posed side of the dwellings might well be protected by 
outside pipe sprinklers, but the similar recommendation 
for shingle roofs, which was mentioned under the head 
ing of roofing, is not here repeated. As to dwelling 
sprinkler installation, it is stated that a single ap- 
proved source of water supply would be sufficient for 
such a system, whereas two approved sources, it is well 
known, are required for standard commercial installa- 
tions. The book closes with the repetition of a num- 
ber of miscellaneous warnings that are old classics in 
fire prevention literature. 

This manual is for free distribution, though requests 
for single copies must be acéompanied by 10 cents post- 
age. While not all its recommendations can be un- 
reservedly endorsed as being founded upon facts of 
experience, it is nevertheless a valuable publication 
that lumbermen and builders will do well to study care- 
fully. 
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Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








OPERATES IN SCENIC COUNTRY 


Washington Concern Finds It Necessary to Use Modern 
Overhead Logging System — 


INDEX, WASH. 

On the banks of the Skykomish River at the foot of 
Mount Index in the heart of the snow-capped Cascade 
Mountains, lies the little village of Index. Index is a 
combination of summer resort and sawmill town. It is 
easily pronounced by travelers as the beauty spot of a 
country where nature has been exceptionally lavish with 
scenery. It is located on the Great Northern Railroad 
within a score of miles of the place where the aforemen- 
tioned railroad has had such serious and lamentable 
trouble with snow slides. The Skykomish River is a 
turbulent mountain stream with many rapids and water- 
falls and abounding in trout. The Index country has 
long been the fisherman’s paradise but until three years 
ago could be reached only by train as there was no wagon 
road entering or leaving the town. However, a good auto- 
mobile road has now been completed through the city 
and incidentally through some of the prettiest stretches 
of standing timber that ever grew. 

The principal industry in Index is the Index-Galena 
Lumber Company, which operates the sawmill and shin- 
gle mill plant and logging camps up the river. Above the 
town of Index the Skykomish River flows down through 
a very narrow valley bordered on both sides with moun- 
tain peaks, the walls of which run almost perpendicular. 
The Index-Galena Lumber Company has the key to the 
entire valley which contains much valuable and very high 
grade fir and cedar timber. The company’s logging rail- 
road extends up both sides of the river and the entire 
width of the valley is being logged out by the company 
as it goes up. As the nature of the ground is very rough 
the company has found it necessary to use overhead log- 
ging and now has in operation two large Lidgerwood sys- 
tems and is putting in about 150,000 feet of logs a day, 
Which is considered very good for that character of moun- 
tainous country. The company’s sawmill cuts about 90,- 









































‘LEARING GRADE FOR LOGGING RAILROAD OF INDEX- 
GALENA LUMBER COMPANY, INDEX, WASH. 








LOADING LOGS WITH LIDGERWOOD LOADER 


000 feet a day and the shingle mill about 150,000 shingles 
a day. The surplus of logs now being put in by the com- 
pany is shipped to the log market at Everett, Wash. The 
plant is fully equipped with planing mill, dry kilns, ma- 
chine shops and the equipment that goes to make up a 
complete lumber manufacturing plant. At present: the 
company has about fifteen miles of logging railroad on 
which it operate three Climax locomotives, a 45-ton, 65- 
ton and 85-ton engine. One of the unique features about 
the sawmill plant is its fire station which is built two 
stories high with a tower, typical of the usual small 
municipal fire house, and which contains the regulation 
fire engine. 

The officers of the Index-Galena Lumber Company are 
C. H. Fiegenbaum, president, and C. H. Voss, secretary 
and treasurer. : 


MILL TO LOCATE AT ARGENTA, ARK. 
: ARGENTA, ARK., 

Largely through the efforts of acting Mayor Mord 
Roberts, this city has secured assurance that the 
McLean Hardwood Lumber Company* will erect 
a plant near the Buckeye Oil Mills. This will probably be 
in operation by October 1 and will employ about fifty 
men and cost $100,000. 

The McLean mill will have a capacity of 40,000 feet 
a day, and will saw chiefly quartered oak for export 
trade, although it will make some oak for domestic furni- 
ture manufacturers. The mill will have track connections 
with the Argenta Terminal Railway Company’s line. Six 
ears of rails have been ordered and work of laying the 
tracks will begin within two weeks. Among the induce- 


ments which decided the McLean company to come to. 
Argenta instead of one of the dozen other cities that 
tried to secure it, was the fact that the city will offer 
adequate fire protection and superior railroad facilities. 
The city has agreed to install several fire hydrants and 
extend the mains to the plant. 


The McLean Hardwood Lumber Company operates 
mills in Memphis, and Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and has its main office in Buffalo, N. Y. 


—_ 


LETS CONTRACTS FOR EQUIPMENT 


MosILE, ALA. 

The mill of the Lindsey Lumber & Export Company, 
of this city, will be of 75,000-foot daily capacity. Con- 
tracts have been let with the Prescott Company tor com- 
plete sawmill equipment; to the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company for dry kilns; the Soule Steam Feed Works, of 
Meridian, .Miss., for lumber stacker; the Hartley Boiler 
Works for boilers, and the P. B. Yates Machine Com- 
pany for planing mill machinery. The company has 
80,000,000 feet of pine stumpage. 








REFUSES $1,500,000 FOR STEAMER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 27.—Sam J,. Carpenter, pres- 
ident of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, came down 
from New York yesterday to spend a few days at the 
company’s plant at Eastport. Mr. Carpenter brought con- 
siderable good cheer with him, stating that the business 
outlook in the East is brightening up considerably. Rail- 
roads are beginning to handle ears more freely, he said, 
and the embargo is gradually getting straightened out. 
There is a brisk demand in the eastern markets for lum- 
ber and now that the embargo is lifted, there will be a 
resumption of shippmg from this district. 

Meantime the business of the Carpenter-O’Brien Com- 
pany is excellent. The steamer William O’Brien is mak- 
ing three round trips a month between the Eastport load- 
ing dock and the Long Island unloading dock, taking 
about 3,500,000 feet each trip. In this connection Mr. 
Carpenter set at rest a persistent rumor that the company 
had sold this steamer. Some weeks ago the company re- 
fused an offer for $1,500,000 eash for it and a fresh 
rumor had it this week that the bidders raised their 
original offer to $1,750,000. Mr. Carpenter will remain 
in Jacksonville several days. 








COUNTRY ROAD FROM INDEX TO GOLD BAR 
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EASTERN EMBARGO SITUATION IS PARTLY RELIEVED 


All Restrictions at New York Near Removal—Railroad Gives Shippers Valuable Suggestions—Congestion at Savan. 
nah Reported Acute—Georgia-Florida Traffic Much Improved 


NEw York, May 31.—Improved freight conditions on 
the lines of the eastern railways probably will result 
in the removal of all embargoes within the next few 
days. The Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference 
discontinued its work today and will dissolve its or- 
ganization. 

This most important news for the lumber trade of the 
eountry—it affects manufacturers of the middle West 
and the South as well as dealers of the East—was 
given out today in an official statement by A. H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central Lines and chairman 
of the executive committee of the conference. 

President Smith stated that this action is taken be- 
cause of the improvement in the freight situation in the 
eastern territory, which he demonstrated by the follow- 
ing figures: 


The latest reports made to the committee show that the 
grand total of loaded cars held by all of the eastern railroads 
at all points, either for local delivery, for export, or for 
delivery to their connections, including loaded cars for de- 
livery to the New Haven railroad, is now 25,000, which, in 
view of the business conditions existing at the present time, 
may be considered nermal. This compares with the total of 
61,400 loaded cars held on March 23, shortly after the com- 
mittee instituted its work. The tetal number of loaded cars 
held by connections for the New Haven railroad at midnight 
Friday, May 19, was 2,137, which compares with a total of 
15,213 loaded cars held for the New Haven railroad by con- 
nections on March 16. 

The situation as regards embargoes has shown steady im- 
provement during the last few weeks, as indicated by. the 
frequent announcements of modification of the New Haven 
embargo to permit of acceptance of freight for points previ- 
ously closed and for classes of freight previously restricted. 

The committee is hopeful the situation will continue to 
improve so that unrestricted movement of freight to New 
England territory soon will be possible and feels, therefore, 
that no further necessity exists for its continuance. 

Nothing has occurred in the recent history of transportation 
that has demonstrated more fully the need of codperation 
between the business interests of the country and the trans- 
portation interests and for a continued realization of the 
necessity of fair treatment of the subjects essential to this 
necessary service to our country to permit the railroads to 
be fairly compensated and place them in a position to furnish 
reasonable and necessary facilities. ; 

A proper appreciation of these conditions and coédperation 
by the shipping public will avoid these costly and undesirable 
congestions. In closing its labors the committee urges such 
codperation on the part of all interests. 

In a circular letter released for publication today the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad reviews 
the conditions which have resulted in such serious losses 
and difficulties for all classes of shippers here in the 
East for weeks, and recommends that business men in 
New England and elsewhere along its lines use ‘‘aver- 
age regularity’’ in giving orders and making shipments, 
to avoid another period of acute freight congestion. 
Nine suggestions also are given for avoiding further 
trouble, and lumbermen will find them worthy of careful 
consideration. Copies of the letter were sent today to 
all shippers and consignees and commercial organiza- 
tions in New England dependent upon the New Haven 
railroad system. 

After reviewing the conditions that led to the conges- 
tion which resulted in the present embargo, the letter 
states that the capacity of the New Haven railroad is 
no greater than the rate at which ears are unloaded, 
and shows the conditions under which more freight was 
delivered and unloaded in 1915 than has been the case 
during the last few months. Here are the nine sug- 
gestions, careful deference to which is promised to pre- 
vent further embargoes: 

1. Ship at an average rate, only as rapidly as unloading is 
assured. 

2. If there is any failure on the part of the railway 
representatives to advise you promptly of the receipt and 
placement of your freight, or to coéperate with you, bring 
this to the attention of the officers of the company. 

3. Help to avoid accumulations in the freight houses. 

4. Load and unload every car promptly—the day it is 
placed, if possible. 

5. Endeavor to get all cars on any certain track loaded 
or unloaded each day, so that the track may be cleared and 
respotted as a whole. This is of great importance where 
tracks are used for other switching movements, and main 
tracks required for important and fast trains. 

6. Get jin your supply of coal for next winter during the 
season of favorable weather, commencing immediately, order- 
ing shipments forward moderately and at a regular rate. It 
was the overbuying of coal in large quantities last fall that 
started the serious congestion during the last winter. 

7. Improve your existing facilities. where possible, for 
unloading, handling and storing freight, requesting the 
codperation of the operating, transportation and engineering 
officers of the company, who will do all they can to help you 
work out and make effective any such improvements. 

_8. Use your influence with all other shippers and con- 
signees in your neighborhood in order that the delinquency 
of one may not penalize the many. 

9. If shipments are not received when exnected do not 
order in excess of immediate reanirements, and thereby com- 
mence the creation of a situation that cannot be handled, 
but take the matter up with the representatives of the com- 
pany and attention will be given by the transportation de- 
partment. The transportation department will be able to 
help if freight is promptly taken awav at destination, but 
an undue accumulation increases the difficulties and causes 
delay in getting the records necessary to trace vour shipments 
and then giving you the assistance required. 

It was the congestion at the terminals where ears are 
still held up owing to the inability of consignees to take 
the freight away that caused the whole system to become 
blocked. If the above suggestions are obeyed. President 
Elliott of the New Haven says, embargoes will be soon 
lifted and the service restored to normal conditions. In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner E. FE. Clark has de- 


clared that the capacity of the New Haven system has 
been decreased 50 pereent because of slow unloading, 








The heavy summer passenger travel must now be han- 
dled, so that shippers must be careful unless they are 
willing to take chances of another acute period of 
embargoes. 

When the embargo was last modified, New Haven 
railroad officials claim, shippers and consignees ordered 
freight forward in such quantities that within a short 
time it was necessary to place the New Haven territory 
once more in a tight embargo. Lumber shippers will 
do their part to avoid a recurrence of this disaster. 

~~ 


TO TRY TO REMEDY SITUATION 

SAVANNAH, GA., May 31.—For the purpose of organiz- 
ing to seek relief from the congestion of traffic that has 
been a great menace to their business Savannah lum- 
bermen held a meeting this week, at which time definite 
action in this direction was taken. <A representative 
number of lumbermen from the city and over the terri- 
tory were in attendance. 

The situation is considered serious and is expected to 
continue through until the new year unless some drastic 
action is taken. The terminals are congested with the 
daily receipts which the steamship companies can not 
handle, and the lumbermen are being taxed for demur- 
rage on the ears. 

Lumbermen declare they are badly in need of an 
association by means of which they can secure better 
treatment. This would concentrate the strength of the 
entire lumber trade and eliminate individual and di- 
vergent effort. 

W. C. Peeples, of the Hirsch Lumber Company, said: 





As has been the case all along the Atlantic coast, by 


between the officials of the Ocean Steamship Conipany 
and the Savannah brokers, but that conditions now, in 
spite of assurances then given, are the same ov even 
worse than they were then. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA DISTRICT GETS RELIEF 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 27.—News of the lifting of 
the embargo on the Pennsylvania and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroads came as a pleasant surprise 
this week, and at precisely the right moment to bolster 
up a sagging market. The scarcity of bottoms together 
with the railroad embargo has for weeks kept the lumber- 
men of Florida and southern Georgia from shipping lum- 
ber into their regular New England markets, with the 
result that buyers were forced to look for their require. 
ments from shippers who enjoyed a rail route into their 
markets. This has had a tendency to make a serious sit- 
uation in this territory and many of the mills had about 
come to the end of their strings on cutting. There was 
much talk of curtailment and it is more than probable 
that one week more would have seen the closing down of 
several mills in Georgia-Florida territory. Now that the 
embargo is raised again this restorative has had the effect 
already of stiffening up the knees of the lumber business 
which were getting decidedly wobbly. 





FORESTRY NEWS FROM PHILIPPINES 


The quarterly news letter issued by the Bureau of 
Forestry Department of the Interior at Manila is volu- 
minous and contains many items of interest to American 








lumbermen. Lumbermen of 
this country are not the only 
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ones to suffer from a lack of 
transportation facilities, The 
Insular Lumber Company, at 
Fabrica, P. I., has been shut 
down for two months because 
there are no bottoms in 
which to ship lumber. 
Assistant Forester Ra- 
phael Medina, in charge of 
the map section of the For- 
estry Bureau, recently left 
for Samar under orders to 
make a rough reconnaissance 
of Samar in order to make a 
map of the island -so as to 
give an idea-of the more de- 
sirable lumber concessions. 
Members of the Manila 
forestry office are collecting 
cancelled stamps secured 
principally from the official 
mail of the rangers and 
stamps of the larger denom- 
inations are the ones most 
desired. They have requested 
the rangers wherever possible 
to use stamps of large de- 
nomination on packages sent 
to the Manila office. This is 
an opportunity for lumber- 
men stamp collectors to ex: 





reason of the diversion of so many bottoms in the European 
trade, we have to a large extent been handicapped in making 
lumber shipments which usually move in the coastwise busi- 
ness. 


George C. Patton, of the Georgia-Carolina Lumber 
Company, said: 


Shipments of lumber coastwise to eastern points are prac- 
tically impossible on boards and finished stock, such as floor- 
: ing ceiling, partition ete. In fact, there is an embargo on 
by the Ocean Steamship Company and the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company against these special items 
of lumber, but the movement on heavy dimension stock is 
much better. 


C. T. Hodges, treasurer of the Barwick Lumber Com- 
pany, said: 


We have experienced considerable trouble in having lum- 
ber shipped promptly coastwise to eastern points. The de- 
lay has been very expensive to us as, at different times 
within the last three months, we have had as much as 
three-quarters of a million feet of lumber in Savannah that 
we were unable to forward and have paid considerable de 
murrage by holding cars. We have also been put to great 
expense by having to unload some of our shipments and 
place them in storage until such time as we could secure 
available steamer space. 


A. J. Bright, of the Bright-Brooks Lumber Company, 
said: 


We are having all kinds of trouble in getting lumber 
shipped coastwise to eastern points. We not only have 
our shipments tied up here waiting for the steamship com- 
panies to order the stock in for unloading, but we are 
forced to pay demurrage on the cars as well as wharfage,’ 
unloading and reloading charges, which amount to consider- 
able in the aggregate. Within .the last few months we 
have unloaded lumber at different points around Savannah 
and have had from fifty to sixty cars unloaded and under 
demurrage awaiting the steamship company’s pleasure. In 
the face of all this the Ocean Steamship Company recentlv 
tried to advance its rates $2 a thousand to take effect April 
17. The Interstate Commerce Commission refused to allow 
it to do this inasmuch as the lumber people took the matter 
up with the commission. However, the Ocean Steamship 
Company will advance its rates June 15 $2 a thousand over* 
what they have been. 


The Producers Lumber Company officials state that a 
meeting was held on April 19, at the Hotel Savannah, 


change stamps. 

The Philippine Forestry Service is preparing six sets 
of 6-foot polished panels, each of thirteen separate woods, 
for permanent exhibits in various forestry schools, cham- 
bers of commerce etc., in the United States. These speci- 
mens will be accompanied by complete descriptive labels. 
The woods shown are almon, apitong, bagtikan, cama- 
gon, guijo, lumabayau, mangachapuy, narra, pagatapat, 
red lauan, tangile, white lauan and yaceal. ‘ 

About 50 percent of the cocoanut trees in the interior 
of Boak was practically destroyed by a typhoon, while 
the flood of the Boak River uprooted many newly planted 
trees. 

The news from.the different districts is complete, but 
much of it is of a personal nature and of interest only to 
members of the Philippine Forestry Service. 


TO EXPLOIT BATAAN MAHOGANY 


LouISVILLE, Ky., May 26.—The exploitation of Bataan 
mahogany, a Philippine variety that is said to be the 
best of the various kinds of mahogany produced on the 
archipelago, is one of the principal objects of the new 
firm of Caflisch, Spicker, Alling & Co., which was recently 
formed to operate in New York. Julius Spicker, 
for the last twelve years.sales manager of the ©. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, one of the leading 
mahogany concerns of the country, has resigned aud alll 
iated himself with the new concern. Caflisch Bros. havé 
been active in the mahogany business at Jamestow?, 
N. Y. H. W. Alling, the other member of the new 
combination, has been with that concern for years. The 
firm is just opening a 10-acre yard at Newark, N. J. 
where it has provided deep-water facilities for docking, 
enabling direct deliveries of foreign shipments of logs 
and lumber to be made. Mr. Spicker stated that the 
concern, which has contracted for the entire output of 4 
manufacturer of Bataan wood, amounting to over 5,000, 
000 feet a year, will ultimately establish mills in Newark. 
The general offices of the company will be in the Forty 
second Street Building, New York. 
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LIVE STOCK SURVEY SHOULD PRECEDE MOVEMENT TO IMPROVE BREEDS 


Attempts are being made in many sections to improve the breeds of 
cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, poultry and other farm animals, the work 
having the aid and support of railroads, bankers, merchants and other 
enterprising business men as well as the better class of farmers and 
stock-raisers. The advisability of using pure bred sires has been so_ 
long recognized and admitted that one is surprised to know that in 
almost every. locality can be found scrub sires that are used by many 
of the farmers of the community. To follow a practice that is so 
obviously unwise is of course unnecessary in view of the fact that by 
the formation of small groups of cooperative owners the farmers can 
purchase sires together and at a cost not greatly exceeding that in- 
volved in the use of scrubs when service fees must be paid for a 
number of animals. 

It appears that in any community, no matter how enlightened it 
may be, there will always be found persons who will not go to any 
oreat trouble or inconvenience to secure the services of pure-bred 
sires; if it is a half-mile to the nearest scrub and three miles to the 
nearest pure-bred, they will go to the scrub; and as there are always 
a few farmers ready to profit by negligence and indifference of this 
sort there is never a dearth of scrub sires near.at hand for the use of 
breeders who lack the energy and determination needed to secure the 
services of pure-breds. 

It is wholly practicable in any community by a system of publicity 
to make the ownership and use of scrub sires disgraceful, and it should 
be the aim and purpose of the local development club to carry on just 
such acampaign. The first step in work of that kind is the taking of a 
live-stock census which shall make public the name of the owner of 
every scrub sire that exists in the community. These censuses have 
been taken in numerous localities, but one just about completed of 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, will serve to illustrate the method 
pursued. The report of the progress of this Monroe County census 
is published from week to week in the East Stroudsburg Press and 
Jeffersonian over the signature “Young Farmer.” ; 

The articles not only are well written but they are written in a vein 
that makes possible the telling of unpleasant truths in such a manner 
as not greatly to arouse the ire of scrub owners. One article, headed 
“Still More Scrubs,” says in part: “So long as we dairymen keep in 
good humor about the special merits of our favorite breeds, a dis- 
cussion will do no harm. But when we get to fighting among our- 
selves, then the scrub bulls laugh—I was going 
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line in the last three or four years in Monroe County, and that farmers 
are giving their cows better care and that they are locking for better 
stock.” ; 

Then “Young Farmer” goes on to tell of the owners of scrubs, 
and incidentally drops in a remark now and then about owners of 
pure-breds, showing by way of contrast how much better off are the 
latter than the former. 

When we think of the opportunity for development that is 
opened by a campaign for stock improvement promoted by the local 
lumberman and other merchants and the bankers of a community, we 
wonder how it can be possible that they will overlook and neglect it. 
Outsiders—the railroads, the big harvester company, the bankers’ 
associations—are doing work of this kind on a large scale, and are 
getting profit out of it; while the local lumberman too often is utterly 
indifferent to agricultural development and improved stock-raising. 

In general it is much easier to start a movement of this kind among 
the younger generation of farmers; hence the boys’ cattle club, f Ir 
example, has been more often utilized for the introduction of pure-bred 
sires and improved dairy and live stock methods. But it is practicable 
for the banker and the local lumberman to interest a few farmers in 
a cooperative ownership group for the purchase of a pure-bred bull of 
one breed, another group for another breed and still another for 
another breed, if deemed advisable. It is, however, commonly thought 
advisable to limit the improvement to a single breed in a given com- 
munity, in order that exchange of animals and other forms of co- 
operation may be practiced. 

The cheapest and best method is to introduce pure-bred sires and 
raise the grade of the existing scrub herds; but the time will come if 
the improvement is persisted in when some farmers will buy pure-bred 
dams and establish breeding farms from which pure-bred sires may be 
purchased by general farmers and dairymen. Where is the lumber- 
man who would not feel proud of having been instrumental in making 
his community, say, a great Guernsey breeding center? If he is skep- 
tical of his ability to do this, let him glance over the advertising sec- 
tions of some of the leading live-stock papers, noting the advertise- 
ments of breeders in many States. He will observe that usually there 
are several breeders in each locality, indicating that a particular breed 
is preferred there, and as a result the breeding developing of it has 
reached a high level. 

While reference has been made chiefly to cat- 
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made 


trough would be better. What we want to do 
is to pull together and persuade every farmer 
in Monroe County that he will enjoy life more, 
his pocket book will be fatter, his farm will be 
better and he will leave a richer inheritance if 
he gradually builds up his herd by breeding to 
pure-bred bulls only.” 

7 , who keeps his finger on 
the pulse of farming, told me the other day that 
he had noticed a big improvement in the cattle 








THE GALENA (Kan.) Community Club in working up 


its membership divided the town into eleven districts and 
put each distriet in charge of a committee whose duty 
1s to get members. In organizing for work the club 
divided its work among the following committees: Mu- 
cipal, Mines and Mining, Advertising, Steam and Elec- 
trie Roads, Legal, Manufacturing, Wagon Roads, Social, 


Mem) rship and Band. 


* * * 


At recent meeting of the Allamakee County (Iowa) 


Historical & Archeological Society it was arranged to 
publish an article describing the scenery of that local- 
ity, and notice was taken of the publication in country 
Papers of an article entitled ‘‘A Visit to Allamakce 
County Seventy-two Years Ago.’’ 

* * * 
Prot aie (Ore.) Boosters recently met to hear ad- 


2 by, the candidates for county commissioner, who 
abt Invited to speak. At a later meeting of the 

’ |v"ns were discussed for holding the annual Fourth 
celebration, 


of July 


* * * 
Unprer Se rene re : : 
OP a Salen the direction of the superintendent of schools 


Wollents. County, Ilinois, recently exercises were held in 
tgs Hall of the Art Institute of Chicago and prizes 
a ustributed among 842 pupils who engaged in the 
— rc contests. An address was delivered by 
the vo: jvenport, dean of the College of Agriculture of 
oa. versity of Tllinois, and the presentations were 
by Charles N. Wheeler, of Chicago. The Chicago 

° gave five prizes to school distriets having the 
School gardens, the recipients of the prizes telling 
fate © rnd experiences. The titles of their sto- 
Mo Be , buecession Crops’’; ‘‘How I Became a 
My W: zm nder’’; ‘*Beans, a Money Maker’’; ‘‘ Earning 
ay Through School’? ; ‘Growing and Selling Sweet 


Corn,’ 
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IMPROVING THE LIVESTOCK. 


Nearly every lumberman whose patronage comes 
largely from the agricultural population becomes 
interested in farming and stock-raising; if not in 
a direct financial manner, then in an indirect way. 

. Certainly he observes the failures and the suc- 
cesses of the farmers and sees opportunities for 
those who fail to make good and for those who 
make good to make better. His own financial pros- 
pects are so intimately bound up in the success and 
failure of his farmer patrons that he can not fail 
to be interested in their methods. When he has 
reached this point he inevitably is susceptible of 
further interesting himself in projects that tend to 
make success more sure and failure more remote 
from farming and stock-raising operations. 

Is there any lumberman who would not like to 
own and operate a yard in an agricultural com- 
munity where practically every animal is a pure- 
bred, and a scrub as scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth? He can make his own community just that, 
if it is an agricultural community—one suited to the 
raising of livestock; and the actual expense involved 
is not beyond the purse of any prosperous retailer. 

Suppose, for example, he starts with cattle—a 
pure-bred Guernsey bull—and offers its services to 
a group of farmers. In three years from the start 
every farmer who uses the bull: will have all his 
stock of breeding age half-bloods; their offspring, 
in the fourth year, will be three-quarters, and in 
the seventh year calves from the three-quarter 
bloods will give their owner seven-eighths blood. 

In general as the younger stock comes to breed- 
ing age scrubs should be disposed of, and the grades 
used to breed. As the three-quarter bloods become 
more numerous half-bloods will be disposed of, and 
as the latter become sufficiently numerous they will 
be disposed of and the seven-eighths bloods used 
for breeding. Thus in a comparatively short time 
an entire herd is brought up to a grade so near 
pure-bred that for practical purposes no difference 
is discernible. When that point is reached the 
farmer is ready to introduce pure-bred dams, use 
pure-bred sires, and as the pure-breds become suf- 
ficiently numerous, dispose of the grades and make 
his herd absolutely pure-bred. Would not any lum- 
berman be proud of having enabled a single farmer 
to do that? In the meantime, other farmers will 
have been improving their herds by the use of the 
same sires, though they may not all be so per- 
sistent and methodical as a few will have been. 











tle-breeding, all that has been said applies with 
equal force to hogs, horses, sheep, and even 
poultry and other farm stock. If the local lum- 
berman does not feel equal to the investment 
necessary in horses or cattle or both, or if he 
can not interest enough farmers in the more ex- 
pensive project, let him start with hogs or sheep. 
But surely it should be not only practicable but 
profitable to start a cooperative project of this 
sort in every purely agricultural community if 
the bankers and other merchants can be induced 
to join hands with the lumberman. 





At NEWMAN Grove, Neb., is the Tri-County Community 
Club, which has rooms 28x100 feet, fully equipped with 
writing desks, newspapers and magazines, three pool 
tables, tables for cards and other games, a kitchen and 
a full equipment of tables and dishes, a piano and a lib- 
eral supply: of easy chairs. The club has 140 members, 
of whom about one-half are farmers. The dues for the 
town members are $6 and for the farmer members $3 a 
year. The club room is open from 11 o’clock in the 
morning until 11 o’clock at night and it is a common 
thing to see husband and wife there playing pool and 
a son and his father playing checkers, backgammon or 
some other game. Once a month the club has a meeting 
to hear a speaker. Any time the people want to have a 
public meeting the club ‘rooms are used; the club runs 
the chautauqua, the winter lecture course and the ball 
team. It is the center of the life of the town and the 
country in the three counties that corner near Newman 
Grove. 

* * * 

At Martin, Tenn., has been organized a boys’ and 
girls’ dairy club, said to be the first of the kind in the 
United States. The project was initiated by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company through its industrial de- 
partment. More than one hundred boys and girls pledged 
themselves to join the club at the first meeting. Under 
the plan the railroad company supplies a pure-bred Hol- 
stein cow for each of the members of the club and takes 
the boys’ and girls’ notes in settlement. The members of 
the club agree to care for the animals according to in- 
structions given by the railroad company, and the local 
banks supply the necessary funds for financing the under- 
taking, local farmers and other busizfess men signing the 
notes as security. As prizes for the boys and girls who 
make the best records with their cows the railroad com- 
pany will award five pure-bred Holstein bulls, which be- 
come the absolute property of the winners. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





All Branches of the Lumber Industry Interested in Price Establishment and Maintenance — How Western Charac. 
teristics Impress a Visitor— Retail Trade and the Automobile’s Influence in Nebraska 


PRIMAL INSTINCT AND ITS REPRESSION 


This vale of tears and speed limits is full of repres- 
sions for the brothers who don’t conform to the ma- 
jority ’s notion of seemly conduct, as they learn to their 
sorrow when they start out filled with morning enthu- 
siasm or Kentucky distillate. 

This afternoon I witnessed an example. An old horse 
itched to a delivery wagon stood by the curb and dozed 
in the warm sunlight. Probably in ail his life he had 
never done anything more sinful than to shy at a baby 
buggy in which Infant Reginald was tooting his Christ- 
mas horn. He had led a repressed, decorous life and 
had seberly delivered groceries morning and afternoon 
during a long and honorable service. But the wise ones 
say there is danger in middle age when one begins to 
realize that he is getting on toward ingrowing respectabil- 
ity and the chimney corner without ever having had a real 
thrill or a tradition-busting adventure. Such thoughts 
may have been hatching under Dobbin’s bridle. At least, 
when an auto honked by he came to life with a jerk and 
discovered that he was not tied. A wild resolve filled 
his heart. For once he would be his own master. He 
would go through those streets like a destroying spirit 
with no gee-hawing human pulling him down to dull 
utilitarian routine. 

So down the street he came like a squadron of charging 
bandits, the delivery wagon pitching and swaying and 
acting the part of tail to the kite. He leaned almost 
to the ground as he turned the corner and his shoes tore 
streams of fire out of the brick paving. His back was 
humped into a bow, his eyes blazed with fearful excite- 
ment, foam flew from his bit and at every jump his hind 
feet reached clear ahead of his nose. It was a glorious 
dash, a century of dynamic living crowded into one deliri- 
ous moment. But, alas, in the abandon of his new free- 
dom he tried too much.” He shot across a bit of parking 
like a stone from a catapult; but here a gardener with 
intent to set out shrubbery had dug a series of holes 
after the pattern on which tenpins are set up. The most 
crabbed enemy of untrammeled liberty could not have 
invented a more effective stopper. Flying feet went tear- 
ing into these holes and stuck, a wheezing muzzle plowed 
eye deep into soft earth, the wagon crashed into the curb, 
the harness flew to shreds and the run was all over. It 
was a meek and sobered horse that hobbled out and 
waited to be led away. The one chance of a lifetime, 
the one meteoric dash for flaming freedom, ingloriously 
strangled in a flower bed! 


Price Stability and Dependableness 


But the world has other repressions than those in the 
way of runaway horses, joy-riding autoists and joy- 
watered topers; and not all of them are safe and sane. 
Commercial sharks are quick to take advantage of cum- 
bersome law to work out their own objects. One of these 
instances has recently been brought to the attention of 
the Realm again, though I believe it has been commented 
on before in these columns. This is the matter of forbid- 
ding manufacturers to set a uniform retail price for their 
product. 

Our country has had a bad time with commercial 
pirates for a score of years or more and has fought them 
pretty much to a standstill. The average citizen in the 
process has gotten a bitter feeling toward big business 
and toward manufacturers especially. Probably he is 
justified in holding this feeling, for he is not in a posi- 
tion to tell the difference between the honest and far- 
seeing manufacturer and the man who is out to shear 
the lambs for a couple of years and who then intends to 
get out from under. The average citizen also has a 
horror of price fixing, for to his mind that means a com- 
bination to charge a higher price for objects that: on a 
competitive basis would sell more cheaply. In other 
words, he thinks it is a plan to gouge him for more 
money than the article is worth. 

That used to be the idea behind combinations in the 
early days of nationalized commerce, but since that time 
things have changed. National advertising of trade- 
marked goods has been invented. Commercial policies 
have been worked out that compel the manufacturers to 
look years to the future to justify the investment they 
are making in publicity and in machinery. The most 
valuable asset of many companies is the trademark that 
has been made known through costly advertising and 
that is backed by the reputation of a company that must 
stay in business for years if it is to justify its invest- 
ment. This means that these companies must deal justly 
and must turn out a reputable article that will make 
friends of the people who buy and use it, for a company 
that is to stay in business for a long period must of 
course depend on return orders and on the personal ad- 
vertising of satisfied customers. 

Uniformity and Its Abuse 

These companies have also discovered that if their prod- 
ucts are to be used nationally they must not only be of 
uniform quality but each brand must sell in all stores 
in all parts of the country at a uniform price. People 
have no faith in ttademarked articles that may be bought 
uptown for one price and downtown for another. If 
they pay 15 cents for something in one place and see the 
same brand advertised in another for 13 cents they feel 
cheated. They have a resentment toward the article and 
toward the store that sold it. The result often is the 








loss of a customer by the store and of a friend by the 
trademarked article. The store discontinues the article 
and the company making it has lost the money invested 
in publicity and in factory machinery. Most manufac- 
turers have made a practice of setting a retail price, 
varied, in the case of bulky articles, to allow for the 
heavier express or freight rates that dealers remote from 
the factory have to pay. They have refused to sell to 
those dealers who offer their products at less than the 
stipulated price. 

Then came certain commercial organizations, notably 
mail order houses and certain chain stores, which saw a 
chance tor illicit advertising in these uniformly priced 
articles. They managed to get hold of stocks of them in 
some way or other and sold them at cost or even below. 
‘¢Behold!’’ they shout in their catalogs and pamphlets 
and newspaper publicity; ‘‘See what a good boy am I!’’ 
Then follows a cleverly worded appeal to the normal 
desire to buy as cheaply as possible. The general tenor 
is that you may see for yourselves how cheaply the Chi- 
cago Homebusting Company sells goods, for here is stuff 
advertised at a price 20 percent lower than you can buy 
it at your loc#] store. This is true, and the reader is im- 
pressed. He also forms an antagonistic opinion about 
that special brand of stuff. If Homebuster can sell it 
so cheaply it is plain that the local man sells it for too 
much. Hence he will neither trade with the local store 
nor buy that brand any longer. If this is carried far 
enough the local stores quit carrying the brand and the 
factory goes bankrupt and quits. In the meantime the 
mail order house or the chain store has been selling un- 
branded articles of the same kind or articles put up un- 
der an unadvertised brand at 60 or 80 or 100 percent 
prefit to make up the loss on the nationally advertised 
brand that it has been selling at or below cost. 


Disaster and a Remedy 


All this spelled ruin for reputable manufacturers, sc 
they did all in their power to kcep these unscrupulous 
concerns from getting their goods. Then the mail order 
men yot busy and invoked the law. We have been fight- 
ing for unrestricted competition, they said, and these 
manufacturers are trying to restrict it. The question 
went into the ecurts and finally came to the Supreme 
Court. That august body has to interpret the laws as 
they are, so on a strict interpretation it said that manu- 
facturers had no right to fix retail prices. 

This seems like a legal injustice. So an organization 
ealled the American Fair Trade League has been founded, 
with offices in New York. Its object is to educate the 
publie to the real facts so that public opinion will de- 
mand legal relief. A bill known as the Stephens-Ashurst 
bill has been iniroduced in the present Congress that if 
passed will legalize the fixing of retail prices by manu- 
facturers under certain restrictions to protect the public 
against unsernpulous dealings. I know little about the 
league and I haver not read the text of the bill, so I’m 
not trying to talk about them. I’m trying to talk about 
the general question of the justice of allowing manufac- 
turers to fix prices under suitable restraints. 


The Manufacturer’s and the Buyer’s Rights 


The men who profit under the present arrangement by 
deceiving the public and destroying the business of rep- 
utable manufacturers, and some other men who are sus- 
picious of big business on general principles, say that no 
manufacturer has the right to say what his stuff shall 
be sold for after it passes out of his hands and that the 
publie has the right to be protected from combinations 
that will set exorbitant prices. The first is not true, 
for, as we have shown, it has a tremendously vital effect 
on the welfare of a manufacturer’s business what is done 
with his stuff after it passes out of his hands; and where 
2 man has so much at stake he surely has some natural 
rights. .The second is true, but in the present instance it 
misses the point. If a single manufacturer has the right 
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retail price of my pickles at $1 a piece. 


to set the price on his product he ean not force the publie 
to pay that price unless he makes some necessity of life 
and also has a monopoly of making that thing. If this | 
last is true he comes under the laws directly regulating | 


monopolies, and as I understand it the proposed bil] al. 
lows for just this possibility. 
cucumber farm and begin making pickles. I advertise 
my ‘‘ Realm of the Retailer Pickles’’ in all the national 


magazines until my brand, composed of a large pickle | 
a hungry inkslinger and a case of cholera morbus, be. : 


comes a household adornment. Then suppose I set the 


) : That would 
be a pretty high price, but it wouldn’t he a monopolistic 
price. People have been known to live in reasonable hap- 
piness without pickles, and if they didn’t want to pay 
my prices they could buy from Mr. Heinz. If I coul 
induce Mr. Heinz and all the other owners of pickle foun. 
dries to agree on a price of $1 a piece for pickles then 
the attorney general would begin jumping on us. 

If a manufacturer had the right to set the retail price 
of his own product he would be foolish to set it ata 
higher figure than it is worth, for he still would come 
into competition with all the other manufacturers in his 
line. If he thinks his article is the best on the market 
and sets a higher price than is charged by his compet: 
itors he is betting that the judgment of the public will 
bear him out. If the public agree that his stuff is worth 
what he asks they will buy it. Otherwise they will buy 
other brands, and he will have to reduce his price or 
break up in business. So the proposed action by Congress 
would not stand in the way of real competition, nor 


would it force the public to pay higher prices; but it | 


would keep unscrupulous and untruthful commercial agen- 
cies from deceiving the public and from destroying manv- 
facturing enterprises simply for getting a little notoriety 
and a little undeserved trade for themselves. : 

This does not directly affect retailers of lumber very 
much, for they do not deal extensively in trademarkel 


goods. But we’ve gone over it here in the Realm because: 


it seems reasonable to suppose that legal relief from this 
condition will make for a better commercial life. One 
part of business can not suffer without the other parts 
feeling it, too. And in this ease the public suffer from 
being deceived. The question is a live one and must be 
settled in the right way. Any help that business men 
can give in getting the facts known will aid the cause 
of efficient and honest trade. 


SENTIMENT AND BUSINESS 


Verily, the Realm talks about many things, but it 
always comes back to lumber, and especially to the men 
who retail it. We like to associate with the big, kindly 
fellows behind the order counters and out in the shed 
alleys. They seem to get a largeness of view and 
soundness of spirit from their part of the craft of home 
building. They never get sentimental about it, for other 
people might think them queer and maybe dangerous 
characters; and they are most at home with the language 
of action, which is a clumsy tool with which to handle 
delicate feeling. But even if they don’t talk about it 
they like to be around other people and work with them 
and talk and play and laugh with them; which is lucky, 
for there are a good many folks in the world, and if 
associating with them hurt I reckon this life of ours 
would ke a dreary and painful affair. Friendship is a big 
asset in business, but if we were not afraid of being 
thought slobbering sentimentalists we wouldn’t put that 
first. The big reward of having friends is just having 
friends. Secondarily it makes for better business be 
cause a fellow who can make friends is man enough t0 
deal fairly by them, and they know it. Thirdly, it makes 
for better business because a man’s friends associate 
him with the stuff he sells, and when they want some 
of that kind of merchandise they think of him. 


Friendship and Its Cultivation 


Making friends is a fine art, but a good many of oul 
friendships are made in a casual sort of way, much as 4 
person borrows a match from the first chap he sees. It 
makes me wonder when I’m feeling lonesome in a big 
town how many of the men I see hurrying by with pre 
occupied expressions on their faces would be good pals! 
I could crack the crust of conventionality that surrounds 
all of us. A couple of days ago I sat alone on the reat 
platform of an express train that was traveling west at 
forty miles an hour. We met another express trundling 
along toward the East on the other track at the same rate, 
and on the rear platform of it was a lone man. At the 
same time we. passed a prairie schooner creeping along 
the Lincoln Highway, ka lone man sat humped over 0? 
the seat driving the dusty and disillusioned old team. We 
looked at each other during the few moments we remaine 
in sight. Possibly the three of us would have been 90 
friends if we’d had a chance; but one flew east, and om 
flew west, and one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. “ive? 
the chance the retailer of forest products is a good fellow 
to know. Maybe he begins cultivating the art ‘or bust 
ness reasons and finds that people are good folks * 
their own account, or maybe he is naturally friendly @ 
then finds it is good business. But whether he heads s 
or backs in he’s a sportsman and a jolly chap ie 
own way. In the fraternity of fair, hard fighters, 8% 
losers, modest winners and good comrades he holds 3 
active, a very active, membership. 


But suppose I start q | 
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The Western Character 


A person naturally thinks of such things out here on 
the Nebraska plains. The world seems so wide and one 
man secs so little that he finds himself hunting for 
something to tie to so he won’t be entirely overlooked 
in tho shuille. “The horizon is too far away for him to 
spread out and cover the whole thing and feel as though 


he belonged. He needs the help of a friend or two. This 
country las raised up a fine type of citizenship. There 
is an expression on the face of your western man that you 
ean’t mistake. It has been stamped there by self reliance 
in bucking the forces of a none too gentle nature in her 
most expressive moods. There are crow’s feet around 
his eyes trom looking long distances through brilliant sun- 
shine, and there is a gravely boyish swagger in his bear- 
ing that suggests eternal youth lightly crusted over with 
the weight of tremendous responsibilities. They are a 
fine, friendly lot as long as you are on the square but a 


bad bunch to deal with if you try to slip one over on 
them. ‘The old frontier days are past now and the west- 
ern man is fond of saying that the only frontier left in 


the United States is in New England. But if life is 
not so exciting and personally dangerous as it used to be 
it is still big and active and full of the wide outdoors. 
The farmers ride in automobiles, and Nebraska has some 
wonderfully fine roads; but they raise horses and cattle 
in great number even if the range is gone.’ 


IN A NEBRASKA METROPOLIS 


In Grand Island I walked out of the Koehler Hotel in 
the morning for a breath of air and ran into an oddly 
dressed man. He was wearing a riding suit; not the tra- 
ditional riding outfit of the plains composed of Stetson 
hat, gaudy silk shirt, angora chaps, high heeled boots 
and spurs, but a real eastern fawncy-this-now outfit of 
knee pants, leather puttees, sport coat and riding stock. 
He was carrying a cane. I can imagine a person dressed 
this way in the old range days doing a frantic dance in 
the center of a ring of cowpunchers while revolver bullets 
nicked his shoes. But nobody paid any attention to him. 
Presently he was joined by another man dressed in the 
same way. Later in the day I saw a crowd of them 
together, and they talked a lingo that meant nothing to 
me. Then a light dawned. They were horse buyers for 

















“The attorney general would begin jumping on us” 


foreign governments. The war has made Grand Island 
the second largest horse market in the United States and 
presumably in the world. St. Louis, so the natives told 
me, is the only city that leads in the number of horses 
changing hands. Machinery has not taken the place of 
the horse in modern warfare, though those of us who are 
partial to horses wish that it might. Killing a horse is 
hot so terrible a thing as killing a man, but a man can 
fight back, and he can know the reason, so far as there 
1S any reason, for fighting. A horse is sent into the in- 
ferno of battle for no reason that can be apparent to 
him, end he is driven through heart breaking work until 
4 bursting shell leaves him ripped and writhing in a ditch 
Unnoticed while the tornado of fire ebbs and flows about 
him. ‘A horse, so they say, has less chance than a man. 
We'd rather they stayed to raise wheat and corn and 
alfaira on their native plains than to see them going over- 
't may be, too, that we’ll need. them in a quarrel 
' our own, now that quarreling has become the 
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fashio: 
Nebraska Lumber Retailing 


i Island seems to be booming in a business way 
‘days. When I got off the train late in the eve- 
crybody else in the car seemed to get off. ‘Travel- 
i hung over the bus like boys around a knot hole 
‘| park fence. When we got to the Koeller the 
ers began sending the s. 0. s. code to the clerk, 
vas of no use. The place was filled to the rafters. 
= fellow with whom I had become acquainted on 
ain had wired ahead for a room and he generously 
_ to share it with me; so that’s all that saved me 
-ceping in a box ear. ; 
rade is good, but the local men think it could be better 
“\< hurting their feelings. They don’t have any 
_° caring for all the business that can be flushed. 
~- tlarrison, president of the W. H. Harrison Com- 
said there had been much figuring and a fair 
‘ of business already placed. There will be a few 
obs. A loeal sugar beet plant is making a large 
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ete This ought to net some local man a little trade, 
ane ee there is the usual house and repair busi- 
‘ss. ‘This house and repair business is the stuff that puts 


— ‘on and the Elks are intending to build a $40,000 - 


the curl in the retailer’s tail, while some of the big busi- 
ness is the stuff that makes it drag. 

‘‘There has been steady building for a number of 
years,’’? Mr. Harrison said, as we sat in his office and 
he fussed over half a bushel of mail, ‘‘ but even at that 
there is not enough house room to be had. If you wanted 
to rent a reasonably good house in Grand Island today 
you couldn’t do it. There is no boom about this growth, 
you understand, for the growth doesn’t seem to keep up 
with the normal demand. We have railroad shops and 
this sugar refinery I spoke of, and then there is the 
usual business of supplying the surrounding country. 

‘“We don’t get enough farm trade to count much on it, 
and the coming of automobiles is largely the reason. 
There are other towns out a little way that have lumber 
yards and farmers haul from them because they are 
nearer. If you see a farmer in a Grand Island lumber 
yard with a wagon you’ll know it’s an extraordinary 
case. There has been something that he had to haul to 
town. It used to be that farmers would drive into town 
and take home a load of lumber that they didn’t need. 
They had the time and the stuff would come in handy 
sooner or later. So they came and got it on suspicion 
when there was nothing else to do. 


The Automobile’s Trade Infiuence 


‘*Lumber is one of the few lines that automobiles 
haven’t helped. The other merchants in town, the dry- 
goods and clothing men particularly, tell me that in these 
times they see people they never saw or heard of before. 
People will come to Grand Island two or three times a 
year from fifty to seventy-five miles away. When they 
come they have a long shopping list and a bale of money 
and make purchases that.mount into big figures. This 
hurts the storekeepers in similar lines in the towns where 
these people live, of course. But none of that kind of 
trade ever comes to a lumber yard. We’re not complain- 
ing, though the cars have cut down our territory. Men 
who ought to be our customers drive in in a big car, 
shop at other retailing establishments and leave. They 
don’t like to drive wagons, and they won’t drive them 
any farther than they have to. But the extra money 
comes into the dealers in other lines, and when there is 
money in town we eventually get our share. 

‘*For that matter I don’t know who has a better right 
to a car thun a farmer. People like to think of a farmer 
as a sort of a boy who ought to have his business man- 
aged for him. They- think he ought to work hard all 
time and have nothing to take him away from work. He 
ought to raise lots of stuff and sell it to the town man for 
a low price so that living won’t cost him so much. Then 
the town man would have more money to buy gasoline 
with. A farmer is a business man as much as anybody, 
and he doesn’t like it when other people try to manage 
his affairs for their own interests any more than you or I 
would like it. He makes money and is entitled to spend 
it to make life more attractive. The cars have cured the 
isolation of the farmer, and that was especially bad out 
here where houses are so far apart. They have made it 
possible for him to get out in the evenings without driv- 
ing a tired old work horse. They bring him to town in 
a few minutes so he can see a picture show, and that’s 
good for a farmer who works hard all day. The cars 
help him in his business more than they do the average 
city man. And the farmer is not the man who gives a 
mortgage on his home when he buys a ¢ar. 


Western Timidity and Western Thrift 

‘¢Tt rather amused me when the banks here in Grand 
Island got excited and sent out pamphlets trying to dis- 
courage the farmers from buying automobiles. Probably 
it had no effect except to make the farmers sore at hav- 
ing. somebody try to tell them what they must and must 
not do. If the banks wanted to do the community a 
real good they should have jumped on the office and pro- 
fessional men in Grand Island, men who were getting a 
salary no bigger than they could pull through on com- 
fortably. They’re the fellows who are likely to go broke 
and hurt the community. The banks didn’t like to see the 
fat farm deposits cut down, of course. But their argu- 
ments didn’t sound very logical or consistent to me. 
Probably there is too much money spent for cars, and it 
may be the farmers can’t afford them. But they can 
afford them a lot better than can other classes of men I 
could mention. 

‘*Grand Island is a right thrifty place and a large 
percentage of the people own their own homes. The 
thing that accounts for this is a big building and loan 
association. We have one of the strongest building and 
loan towns for the population in the entire country. There 
is one association that is capitalized at about $1,000,000. 
This has been a great thing for the place. Grand Island, 
like most other towns in Nebraska, was a boom town at 
the beginning. Speculation was the principal business 
of every citizen. We got over that long ago and settled 
down to the steady, slow business of building a city. 
That has to be done’ by saving rather than by specula- 
tion; for only a few can win out at speculation, and 
everybody can save. We have had a good class of people 
and the building and loan associations have helped amaz- 
ingly. People without the backbone to save without 
something to make them do it have gotten a start in the 
association and have hung on because there was an out- 
side organization spurring them on and requiring regular 
saving, and they have ‘finally paid out on their places. 
Grand Island is proud of the fact that it is a city of 
homes and of home owners.’’ 

‘*You have some people of German descent, don’t 
you?’’ I asked. 

“Tf you don’t think so,’’ Mr. Harrison said with a 
chuckle, ‘‘go down the street and yell, ‘Hurrah for 
King George,’ and see what happens to you. We have 
lots of them, and they are good citizens. They are nat- 
urally interested in the fortunes of Germany, but they’re 
loyal to the United States.’’ 

The Harrison yard has recently put in a small planing 


























“*Had no effect except to make the farmers sore’ ”’ 


mill that is starting off well. It is not the only mill in 
town, but it draws a good trade. 


An Attractive Yard Well Stocked 

In the office of the Nelson Lumber & Supply Company 
I met John Trent, the secretary. 

‘*Trade is starting fine,’’ he said in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘If we had as much money as we have business 
we’d be all right. Maybe that isn’t so, though. If we 
all had lots of money we wouldn’t want to do the dirty 
work, and that has to be done. I think I’ve done my 
share, maybe, for I was a blacksmith for seventeen years. 
Maybe you think that is a snap. But I want to tell you 
that after you’ve shod horses all day you know how it 
feels to be tired.’’ 

Personally I never had the delusion that blacksmithing 
was a pleasant pastime for the unemployed or that shoe- 
ing horses was in the same class with shooing flies. The 
job of slinging ink palls on me sometimes when I have 
the large hole in these‘two pages to plug up with the 
least worst possible reflections upon the world and its 
works and pomps; especially if I can’t think of anything 
either witty, wise or entertainingly foolish to say, which 
I fear happens rather often. But I have never hugged 
the fond delusion that patting typewriter keys was train- 
ing me to be a white hope. Every job if it is a real 
job gets a man tired, and the weariness of a brain 
squeezed dry is not a pleasant thing to live with even 
though the feeling of goneness isn’t the same as the leg 
numbness that comes from following a walking plow all 
day. 

Mr. Nelson had gone to the country to see that a 
builder got a good and proper start on a building. He 
and Mr. Trent have an attractive yard that is well 
stocked. Evidently they. do a general business, for they 
carry every kind of thing commonly found in a lumber 
yard hereabouts. Mr. Trent was talking of that as he 
leaned back from his desk. 

‘*Tt takes quite a bit of money to get going and to 
keep going in the lumber business in these times,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve got more money tied up in little things 
than a person would imagine. We do a little glazing 
business on the side, and it never seems to amount to 
much, though we make a fair profit on that part of our 
business. But the stock cases are not very large, and the 
stock doesn’t bulk up; but the invoice showed that we’ve 
got nearly $1,000 in it. It’s the same way with other 
things. We sell paints and building hardware, and we 
have a little planing mill just to handle our own work. 
It’s not a big place, but it’s equipped with quite a lot 
of machinery, and it has been a great help and conveni- 
ence to us. People are asking for more different kinds 
of worked lumber than they used to and they’re always 
in a hurry for it. That, I believe, is one of the greatest 
changes that have come over Nebraska business. It used 
to be that farmers, and everybody else for that matter, 
but farmers especially, had lots of time. They could wait 
while things were ordered for them. But they seem to 
have gotten their business organized so that fime is the 
same as money. So we have to have the little shop, and 
it has proved a paying investment.’ 


REPORT SHOWS DECREASED STOCKS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 30.—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, has issued the second stock report, three 
more mills reporting than were represented in the first 
report. This report shows the condition of stocks May 
1, compared with the stocks April 1. With the exception 
of quartered red oak, quartered poplar and cottonwood, 
all of them show decreases. The following table gives 
the result of the canvass: 





April 1, 1916 May 1, 1916 
Pisin witite: O@R... <0 ccc s cc esc so. DO ee 36,037,000 
«8. eRe ee 17,747,000 17,227,000 
Quartered white oak............12,242,000 10,397,000 
Quartered red oak............-.. 1,261,000 1,502,000 
PMc 56 elu 46-0: aiele «676 ai 0a/ scaly ini 10,671,000 10,183,000 
Guartercd Poplar... ..66. 6 ccccdes 439,000 450,000 
DO 2 ae ee oe eee eee 9,621,000 8,794,000 
CEI 5 AG 4.6 Oo: 9005.0 <\0re: wee 6,406,000 7,136,000 


The net decrease of stocks May 1, compared with those 
of April 1,-is 8,633,000 feet. 

Orders on hand May 1, were—Plain white oak, 12,246,- 
000 feet; plain red oak, 5,615,000; quartered white oak, 
2,773,000; quartered red oak, 461,000; poplar, 3,948,000; 
quartered poplar, 240,000; chestnut, 4,961,000; cotton- 
wood, 4,590,000. 
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The condition of the lumber industry in the United 
States during the last few years has been anything but 
a healthy one. Lumbermen have experienced long pe- 
riods of depression and the whole industry has suffered 
from periods of cut-throat competition. These facts 
were brought out in detail in a series of hearings deal- 
ing with the lumber industry held during the last few 
months before the Federal Trade Commission. One lum- 
berman after another appeared before the commission 
and submitted definite and concrete evidence to show the 
great instability that has prevailed in the lumber indus- 
try—an instability that has made losses and not profits 
the order of the day. 

It has so chanced that I have had the opportunity to 
be present at a number of those hearings, and so have 
been enabled to obtain some insight into the conditions 
of the lumber industry as described by many of the 
most prominent lumbermen in the United States. What 
I shall say with respect to the present state of affairs 
among the lumber producers is based largely on the tes- 
timony given at those hearings and the recommendations 
I have to make are in part the result of a review of what 
I heard there and in part the result of special investiga- 
tion conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. . 

Recently there has been a slight improvement in the 
lumber trade, and conditions have shown an upward 
tendency. It is pertinent to inquire, however, whether 
this improvement is a temporary one, or whether it is 
based on fundamental changes in the industry. I do not 
think there are many who will not agree that the change 
is all too likely to be temporary, with the chances greatly 
in favor of a return sooner or later to the state of losses 
and unprofitable operation that has characterized it in 
recent years. If that is the’case, it is your place to take 
such steps now, while the improvement lasts, as will insure 
the permanency of stable conditions. If your roof has 
been leading during a long period of rainy weather it is 
high time to take advantage of a dry spell and get ready 
for the rains that are sure to come in the future. I have 
some suggestions to make as to certain measures which 
you might take to stop these leaks and I will put them 
as succinctly and pointedly as possible. 


Have Missed the Point 


In the first place there is no question that the lumber 
business as it has been carried on in the last few years 
has been characterized by a great deal of loose thinking 
thinking that can only be termed ‘‘foggy’’ and entirely 
inadequate. In their search for the ‘‘ way out’’ it seems 
to me that our lumbermen have too often entirely missed 
the point. They have sought for outside assistance in 
the way of legislation when the real remedy lay in an in- 
side reform of their own methods. I have two instances 
in mind that will serve to illustrate this clearly. One of 
them relates to the hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission to which I have just referred. The repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry, recognizing the de- 
pressed condition of their industry, came before the com- 
mission and suggested that they be allowed to take cer- 
tain measures which they believed would relieve them 
from their immediate difficulties and would prevent the 
recurrence of similar difficulties in the future. It was 
their idea that if they could organize combinations, one 
of the objects of which would be to regulate production 
when such regulation seemed necessary and thus to elim- 
inate the cut-throat competition which had for years 
been the feature of the lumber market, their chief trou- 
bles would vanish. Prices would naturally rise, the mar- 
ket would not be loaded down with new production when 
already saturated, and there would again be a possibility 
for steady profit in the lumber industry. 

I am not concerned with the legal aspect of this ques- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission will probably in 
due time decide whether or not the plans proposed by 
the lumber people are legally and economically sound and 
what legislation it will recommend to Congress to relieve 
the situation. If it is thought that such legislation will 
bring about the desired permanent improvement, well and 
good. But the point on which I wish to lay special em- 
phasis is that it is not upon such action that you should 
depend for your salvation but upon a careful considera- 
tion of the actual facts in your industry, a cold and dis- 
passionate analysis of these facts, and the reorganization 
and readjustment that such an analysis may show to be 
necessary. One of these facts is commonly recognized. 
Everyone who has considered the problem knows that 
there has been considerable overcapitalization of the lum- 
ber resources of the United States. Our standing timber 
has been loaded with fixed charges that have often com- 
pelled the cutting of timber and the operation of mills 
when production should have been curtailed. As a result 
the more mills that operated the larger was the produc- 
tion of lumber and the lower the prices. And to con- 
tinue the vicious circle, the lower the prices, the greater 
the quantity of lumber that must.be cut and manufac- 
tured in order to meet the fixed charges. 

The question is, therefore, would such a combination 
to regulate output, to fix or raise prices really accom- 
plish the object which you seek? That object is to secure 
a fair profit. Obviously, if past prices have not secured 
a fair profit, higher prices for the product are the ulti- 
mate object. Can this be accomplished in an industry 
which is already largely obligated to produce a fixed yield 
on its capital? 
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A Supposition 


But let us suppose that such a combination would ac- 
complish that which you desire—that production could be 
controlled, that prices would be raised, and a fair profit 
assured. Would you not be in an even worse position 
than before? Ag I understand the situation as it exists 
in your industry today, the greatest problem which you 
have to meet is the substitutes—iron and steel, cement 
and concrete, patent roofing, brick, tile, metal laths, 
paper boxes, and a host of others. Even at the low 
prices that have prevailed these substitutes have made 
serious inroads on your markets. You have been almost 
powerless in the face of their relentless competition. 
What do you think would happen if the prices of lum- 
ber were raised? Do you think the substitutes would get 
less or more of the business? 

The lumber industry, therefore, finds itself between 
the horns of a dilemma. HUigher prices, better profits 
and a smaller market; low prices, the present market, 
and next to no profit. 

May I make the suggestion that perhaps you are seek- 
ing a purely legal remedy for a problem which is purely 
economic? 

The other instance in which it seems to me there has 
been evidence of inadequate analysis, of a failure to 
think the problem through, relates to the desire on the 
part of many lumbermen for a high tariff wall to keep 
out competition from imported lumber. It was stated 
before the Federal Trade Commission that the effect of 
substitutes on the lumber industry was not so important 
as competition from imported lumber. And yet, accord- 
ing to an intimate given in that same testimony, substi- 
tutes have cut into the lumber trade to the extent of 10 
to 15 percent, whereas lumber imports, as shown by 
actual figures, amount to only some 2% percent of all 
the lumber consumed in the United States. I shall not 
dwell on this point, as I believe it is clear enough that 
whatever injury the lumber industry receives from the 
lack of high tariffs is local, and that the industry as a 
whole does not materially suffer from it. 

I have dwelt at some length on these problems not with 
the idea of criticizing the lumbermen, or of finding fault 
with the lumber industry. Many of the hardships which 
the lumbermen of today suffer are not of their own mak- 
ing. There seems to be, however, some inexorable eco- 


_ homie law that requires a future compensation sometimes 


for an earlier prodigality and wastefulness. 
A Remedy Suggested 


If legislation is not the remedy for the instability and 
uncertainty in the lumber industry, what is? I have al- 
ready said that it was to be found, if at all, in a reor- 
ganization of business methods and a readjustment that 
will put the industry on a firm and solid foundation. 
There seems to be but little question among those who 
have studied the situation that overhead charges must 
be reduced, that the water must be squeezed out, how- 
ever painful the process may be. The industry will not 
then be compelled to produce at a loss to pay interest 
charges. Another and a very important remedy is the 
adoption of better marketing methods. 

In studying the lumber industry I have been surprised 
to see how antiquated and how inefficient are its market- 
ing methods. In making the product and its qualities 
better known to the consumer we have but to compare the 
skilful and up-to-date methods of the substitute man with 
those used by the lumberman. The substitutes are being 
marketed by the most scientific methods known to mod- 
ern business. The substitutes are being widely adver- 
tised and people who never heard of the various kinds of 
lumber are thoroughly familiar with the different types 
of substitute roofing and the special uses and advantages 
of steel, concrete, and hollow-tile construction. 

One has but to look casually at the advertising pages 
of any one of the important weeklies or monthlies to see 
with what skill the manufacturers of substitutes are plac- 
ing their wares before the public. I asked our librarian 
to select at random a general magazine and a technical 
periodical devoted to building. In the general magazine, 
one of considerable circulation, I found eight and three- 
quarters pages devoted to advertisements of various sub- 
stitutes, and one lone page to lumber. In the technical 
periodical I found twenty and three-quarters pages of 
substitute advertisements and seven and one-sixteenth 
pages devoted to lumber, and noted six and one-half 
pages of the latter were contributed by associations. 

I do not wish for a moment to discount the methods 
that are being used with good effect by the various asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers to place before the 
consumer their particular kinds of lumber. But I do 
wish to call’ your attention to the fact that to the best 
of my knowledge there is hardly another industry in the 
United States that depends upon a cooperative organiza- 
tion to place its products before the public. I think, 
therefore, there is some justification for my statement, at 
least as far as it may be applied to advertising, that the 
methods used by the lumber industry are not up-to-date, 
that they are not scientific, that they are not effective. 

I believe the lumber industry must recognize that even 
in the domestic field it is now subjected to the keenest 
kind of competition, made formidable by the utilization 
of every means known to modern business science. The 
manufacturers of lumber must realize that the best busi- 
ness brains of the United States are being used to ex- 
ploit substitutes for lumber. The lumber industry, there- 
fore, has not only to take care of a large overhead ex- 
pense and other handicaps that exist within itself, but 
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it has also to hold its own in a market that is bein 
sought by outside competitors of skill and enterprise, 
I have only touched one or two of the high places, ang 
have treated them but sketchily. Better financing ang 
better marketing methods are only two of many sugges. 


tions which might be made for bettering the lumber jp. | 
dustry. The solution—perhaps I ought more moclestly to | 


say, a partial solution—of the difficulties of the lumber 
industry is to be found in a larger market for lumber, 
If larger and broader markets for lumber can be found, 
it will enable our lumber manufacturers to increase profits 
without lowering production. 


Foreign Markets for American Products 


I come now to a subject in which I am especially 


interested. That is the subject of foreign markets for 
American products. Before entering upon a detailed 
discussion of this subject, let me cite an illustration of 
the comparative activity of the lumber manufacturers 
and the substitute manufacturers. 

Immediately after the hearings of the Federal Trade 
Commission at Chicago I came to Washington and 
there found on my desk a report from our commercial 
attaché in Paris. He stated that in the week pre 
ceding the writing of that particular report repre. 
sentatives of two large and well known concerns manu 
facturing substitute roofing had visited his office, 
These representatives were in Paris not to make imme- 
diate sales but to lay the foundation for future busi- 
ness. They anticipated a period of reconstruction 
that might be expected to follow the great European 
They were not after immediate orders. They 
were laying the foundation for future orders. 

I wrote to the president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and asked him if any 
manufacturer of shingles, or in fact any manufac. 
turers of lumber, were represented in Europe. He 
replied that probably no manufacturer of lumber was 
then represented in Europe. This is rather an inter. 
esting but sad commentary on the activity of the 
lumber manufacturers of the United States as com- 
pared with the activity of the manufacturers of sub- 
stitutes. 

Consider for a moment what the markets of Europe 
have to offer. Great Britain alone imported in 1912 
over $160,000,000 worth of lumber and timber, and in 
the first year of the war over $120,000,000 worth. The 
United States supplied only about one-fifth or one: 
sixth of this. France is a timber producing country, 
but in spite of this fact buys constantly large supplies 
of particular kinds of lumber, only a small part of 
which comes from this country. Statistics of other 
countries show the same state of affairs. It is not 
that we do not have competition there, for Scandina 
via, Russia and other countries are constantly meeting 
the demand for rough and dressed lumber in Great 
Britain and southern Europe. But the trouble is that 
we have been acting as if we had no competition. Our 
lumber has sold in Europe, but it has sold itself. For 
instance, Swedish mills have agencies stationed per 
manently in Paris. When the work of reconstruction 
begins after the war in France, when railway ties are 
to be purchased, bridge material supplied, construction 
materials of all kinds used, how much chance wil 
American lumber firms have against Sweden wherever! 
there is any real competition? With the cutting of 
of supplies from Riga and the rest of Russia southem 
Europe has turned to this country and Canada for its 
lumber. Have you taken any steps to make this trade 
permanent? Have you representatives or an orgall: 
zation on the ground prepared to take advantage 
every new opening? In many markets you can nl, 
of course, compete. But do you know what those mar 
kets are, so that you can concentrate your efforts 0 
the promising fields? On this side of the world 
you realize that North America will have to supply 
the entire American continent, both north and south, 
with softwoods? 

In this connection let me again refer to the véely 
illuminating hearings before the Federal Trade Com 
mission. A gentleman introduced to the commissi0l 
as an authority on the exporting of lumber, wii! 
asked by the chairman of the commission “«Coull 
you describe to us how you conduct your foreign bus 
ness?—that is, just follow an order through and ¢ 
plain to us how that business is conducted,’’ gave the 
following significant answer: ‘‘We have sold ol! 
business, Mr. Chairman, on this side. I am not f 
miliar with the foreign business of any of my coll 
petitors. We have sold to the exporters at shipside. 
We get our money on this side, and I really do not 
know the method of marketing on the other side ™ 
in South America.’’ 

Probably most of the lumber manufacturers of the 
United States have never exported a stick of lumber. 
Like this gentleman, they had sold for exportation but 
they had not exported. There is no reason why the 
should know conditions in foreign markets. There 
no reason why they should be anything but ignora? 
of the methods of their competitors in foreign ma 
kets. There is no reason why they should be any 
thing but ignorant of the requirements of forelg? 
markets. Nor is there, gentlemen, any reason Wi! 
they should get any very large portion of the busine® 

As a matter of fact, much of the export business” 
lumber from the United States has been done by 
ber brokers, and many of those lumber brokers are 
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es 
themselves intermediaries. They buy the lumber from 
the American lumber manufacturer, usually on a com- 
mission basis, and sell it to an importer in a foreign 
eountiy, an importer who handles not only American 
lumber but also lumber from Norway, from Russia, 
and ‘rom other parts of the world. Is it any wonder 


then ihat those importers in foreign countries do not 
push American lumber and do not know about some 
of the best varieties of American lumber? 

The point which I wish to emphasize here, and which 
I wish you to take away with you if you take any- 
thing else today, is that there is nothing subtle or 
mysterious about foreign trade; that foreign trade is 
eondueted on exactly the same fundamental business 
principles as domestic trade. If you are not familiar 
with the requirements of foreign markets and if you 
do not use businesslike methods in getting those mar- 
kets, you ean not expect to develop an export busi- 
ness. To handle the business in the way in which it 
has been handled heretofore is disastrous not only for 
the present but for the future. 


Comparison of Exports and Production 


The faets with reference to our exports and our pro- 
duction of lumber as compared with those of other 
lumber producing countries are interesting and in- 
structive: 


Domestic Exports of Lumber by Classes During the Fiscal Year Ended June 30. 


Wood and manufactures of: 
Lumber— 
Boards, planks, and deals— 














1913 Rr 
Quantity Value cent 

CYPTORS 2 scsie discos M ft. 14,780 $ 455,649 .57 

vir A 35,295 8,650,747 10.75 

84,520 2,500,286 3.20 

267,855 13,377,912 16.62 
WUE: ci6s 0 ssiee M ft. 49,263 1,661,296 

Yellow— 

ICGH: ks .o'e0 so ee 869,737 18,596,796 
Shortleaf ....M ft. 47,517 1,086,503 
All other..... M ft. 228,365 5,211,158 
Total pine....M ft. 1,194,902 26,555,853 
Poplar E 37, 65% 1,719,274 
Redwood 51,9038 1,356,340 
SOPUICE f4:2.60.454 ~ ‘* 20,020 619,837 
Al “ORIG Es 6 esas< M ft. 193,373 6,661,021 








Total Boards, 
and deals..... M ft. 
Joists and 
scantling 


2,550,308 
wocece M ft. 25,925 


61,975,919 76.99 
479,969 *.60 





Total Boards, 














joists, etc’....M ft. 2,576,233 62,455,888 T7.59 
Railroad ties.........No. 5,416,713 2,616,568 3.25 
eee ere eae M 106,903 261,088 .o2 
Shooks— 
Le AR Ser ec 2 oO No. 13,389,638 1,366,649 1.70 
BAN OURO eas ps ecsiere No. 1,719,095 3,037,943 3.77 
EANOR: “sinc shoes osc 0405 69,405,624 7,325,535 9.10 
RES UAMTIRY <a o,6 1010 \01.0 wile oses0 9.0. 346,258 43 
PETE QUIRON bce sore a%s 9 ta sted sn 0a. hoie 3,967,005 3.84 
Total. lumber. . <<< «+s: $80,496,899 100.00 


Cut of Material 
Suitable for Lumber 
Cubic feet Board feet 


Country Total Cut 


Cubic feet 


MOEWBY 5. seis sale’ 845,000,000 115,000,000 920,000,000 
RWStbOn. 6 SlasieS.eceais 1,000,000,000 335,000,000 —_2,680,000,000 
Russia (European) 7,016,000,000 3,508,000,000 28,064,000,000 
SHRTIMANY . 0.06 s-06 ack 1,706,000,000 853,000,000 6,824,000,000 
BASIS © oa sic ls esteae 1,580,000,000 790,000,000 —6,320,000,000 
BPPBOG: «kc tscsseacevers 911,000,000 226,000,000 — 1,808,000,000 
MUESIAIR vie esedscave rare 1,908,000,000 477,000,000 —_3,817,000,000 
United States...... 10,000,000,000 4,798,000,000 —38,387,000,000 


Purpose of the Bureau 


You, gentlemen, are especially interested in what kind 
of a market exists abroad for your lumber, and what 
should be done in order to get into the trade and main- 
tain a steady business. It is just this information that 
the bureau over which I preside attempts to get for all 
prospective American exporters, and in the last two years 
it has paid particular attention to the lumber industry. 
We have for years shipped lumber abroad, in some eases 
rather spasmodically, in others steadily; but we have 
never made a close study of the possibilities of the for- 
eign field to see whether we could greatly improve the 
already existing trade or expand into new fields. It was 
for the purpose of making such a study that in the fall 
of 1914 we sent two special agents abroad, Franklin H. 
Smith to the Far East and Roger E. Simmons to South 
America, and as a result of their work we now have defi- 
nite and concrete information regarding the situation in 
the leading foreign markets now open to us. There is 
no time now to go into the details of these foreign mar- 
kets; but you can understand that they are of immense 
importance and far-reaching possibilities when I state 
that in two countries alone of South America, Argentina 
anc Uruguay, the annual ‘importation of lumber in nor- 
ma: times runs to $22,000,000—and this is a trade which 
Wis not decline, but will steadily expand as the countries 


develop. You ean see that the subject is worth your 
very serious study. But all I can do now is to state a 
Tey facts regarding these markets, and particularly call 
your attention to certain obstacles in the present trade 
that should be removed. 

: se first South America, as that continent is much 
Ni tne publie eye these days. 

« 'gentina is one of the largest and wealthiest of all of 


ith American countries. The national wood of Ar- 
vevtina, however, will never supersede American wood 
seneral purposes, and the American lumber manufac- 
‘can look to Argentina as a permanent market for 
‘s products. In situations where durability or where 
‘‘cngth combined with lasting properties is required, 
cutina hardwoods are preéminent. But as general- 
‘ty wood they are not suitable, and our Argentina 
‘ket is therefore limited only by our ability to place 
'* products there, 
,_ ‘he initial price of American lumber laid down in 
8 River Plate country is more than twice as much, and 
;.. Some ports three times as much as first cost in the 
\ juted States. The cost at destination, let us say Buenos 
“\ires, of some of our American lumber is interesting. 
“outhern yellow pine brings $37.33, West Virginia spruce, 









$44.52, northern white pine $99.79, white oak $87.88, 
black walnut $162.70, yellow poplar $93.79, redwood 
$61.68 and red gum $62.99 per 1,000 feet. Similar prices 
obtain in markets such as Rosario, Argentina, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay. American methods of exporting 
lumber to South America are almost as varied as they 
are ineffective. All manner of trade combinations are 
practiced. Much lumber is handled by American export- 
ers of general merchandise. Brokers specializing in lum- 
ber in the United States export to South America as a 
side-line, and there are other methods in vogue. But 
none of the lumber manufacturers in the United States is 
directly represented. Several Argentine importers of gen- 
eral merchandise have their own purchasing agents per- 
manently located in the United States and contracting 
for stock through brokers and from manufacturers. A 
common method that might be called the triangular 
method is followed by importers who purchase the prod- 
ucts of the United States through London houses, which, 
if they maintain no New York office, deal with American 
exporters. The lumber market in this section of South 
America is extensive, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the methods employed are many and varied. But it 
is a matter for speculation how firms doing business by 
these involved methods can compete with those who have 
perhaps only one intermediary between the manufacturer 


The three classes of lumber at present shipped from 
the United States to the River Plate are hardwoods, yel- 
low pine, and white pine. To put the proposition sue- 
cinctly, the difficulty in the hardwood trade is that there 
are no standard grades and a chaotic condition prevails 
that makes an order for lumber from the United States 
always a speculation—a pure gamble that the goods or- 
dered will be delivered. The difficulty in the yellow pine 
trade is that there is such a loose system of measurement 
that importers are never sure of getting the amounts 
‘they order and pay for, and the trade is marked by a 
continuous series of claims and adjustments or losses 
which have anything but a soothing effect on relations 
between buyer and seller. The difficulty in. the white 
pine-trade is again the question of grades, the mixing of 
good, bad, and indifferent lumber in a single shipment 
that is supposed to be all good lumber. Each of these 
difficulties requires separate action by the associations 
and firms concerned in the production of the different 
kinds of wood. «The bureau that I represent has already 
taken the matter up with the proper associations. I am 
happy to say that they have almost without exception 
shown a desire and even an eagerness to take such action 
as may be practicable to eliminate these serious abuses, 
and if only definite plans can be made and followed up 
I have no doubt that the next year or two will see full 












































in Argentina and Uruguay 
which if properly attended to will not only greatly in- 
crease the respect and good will of Argentine importers 
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but will remove some serious obstacles to the development 
of our trade in the next few years. It must not be for- 
gotten that Argentina, a large part of which is a vast 
treeless plain, has developed only a fraction of its po- 
tentialities. If it consumes millions of dollars’ worth of 
lumber now it will consume many times as much in the 
years to come. It is therefore immensely worth while to 
see that the channels of trade are made as free and open 
as possible, and to do this at once. At present the most 
important obstacles to such free flow are confusion and 
misunderstanding as to grades, and the fact that our 
lumber cargoes in many cases do not measure up to bills 
of lading. Now what I want particularly to drive home 
to you today is the vital need of remedying these abuses. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce not only 
‘stands ready to work with you in doing this but has al- 
ready, in conjunction with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, taken the initiative in bringing about the desired 
improvement. It must be clearly understood, however, 
that final action rests with you, with the men who actu- 
ally produce and ship the lumber, and unless you coéper- 
ate whole-heartedly in this work nothing definite is going 
to be accomplished. I wish therefore to invite your care- 
ful attention to the conditions in our River Plate trade 
and the plans for bettering them that have already been 
made tentatively. 








Domestic Exports of Boards, Planks, Deals, Joists and Scantlings, During the Fiscal 


Year Ended June 30, by Countries 





















1913. 1914 Percent 
1914 Per Quantity Value Quantity Value 1914 
, Value cent Lumber— i 
ary 4 $ 420,962 5S Boards, planks, deals, joists, and 
380,380 8,709,140 F scantlings ; : 
oot 2'164.017 2.99 2 eee "5 |S 78,662 $ 2,483,074 62,772 $ 2,077,615 3.60 
231/308 y 64431 14.66 DPR MED cai ican csisaeaeeesiovies M ft 927,927 39,563 1,134,145 1.96 
a | ee as GeniHAny. toiais sins cciaess oscr0en Meet 2,417,286 69,852 159411093 3.36 
7 1,606,864 2.22 a . 1,011,142 53,623 1,199,846 2.00 
48,876 Netherlands 3,236,641 120,661 3,541,712 5.70 
911,223 19,521,719 26.93 United Kingdom............. . 13,674,816 332,457 18,231,927 22.90 
92453 634,103 87 Other Burope.....ccccccccce MM ft. 1,233,770 54,565 1,358,525 2.35 
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in the white pine trade in the River Plate, and the con- 
fusion and losses finally reached the point where the pur- 
chase of such lumber was a hazardous undertaking. ‘To 
meet the situation a prominent North American exporter 
adopted four grades for his own shipments, called 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. The adoption of these grades had such favorable 
results that other dealers also began to use them, and 
in a few years they have practically become standard. 

Had it been possible for the originators of the grades 
to direct the entire white pine exportation from the 
United States, their system of grades would perhaps 
have proved sufficient and the present unsatisfactory 
situation might have been avoided. Many other con- 
cerns, however, began to approximate, to improve on, 
and in many cases to cheapen the grades, producing 
widespread confusion and causing stock to arrive of 
varying qualities and subject to frequent disputes and 
claims from importer to exporter, from the trade to the 
importer, and from consumer to dealer. The situation 
is not unnatural where rules or grades carry no ex- 
pressed agreement or specifically defined idea as to 
scope and limits. It has induced widespread diversity 
of opinion and, instead of working toward standardiza- 
tion, each concern is offering a grade indicative of its 
individual idea of what is meant by 5, 7, 8, or 9, claim- 
ing that its grade is higher or more practical than the 
corresponding grade sold by a competitor. Thus, for 
example, we have corresponding respectively to grades 
5, 7, 8, and 9 mere names such as Venus, Saturn, 
Primera, Standard, Cuba, Mexico, Ecuador, or merely 
letters A, B, C, and D. To the question, What is Cuba 
grade? the importer’s answer is ‘‘Cuba is our grade 
5.’’ In other words, there is no closely defined grade 5 
but merely a brand or a grade designated by a name 
or letter which a specific dealer states is his grade 5. 
It is easy to see how endless disputes arise because there 
are differences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
standard grade. Our special agent, Roger C, Simmons, 
who has recently studied the situation in South Amer- 
ica, has carefully tabulated the various grades offered 
by the dealers and importers in Argentina, and he finds 
the widest differences between the offerings that are 
supposed to be of the same grade. Naturally this also 
leads to lack of definiteness at this end of the line. 
The difficulty now lies in the fact that the 5, 7, 8, and 9 
grades are not matched up with the standard grades 
prevailing in this country, and when an order comes up 
for so many thousand feet of No. 5, we will say, it is 
likely to be filled with mixed lumber, containing a wide 
range of qualities. In all fairness it must be stated 
that this is not usually the fault.of the manufacturer, 
who in most cases simply fills the order given to him 
by the export broker who acts as the intermediary. 
But the point is that it is the trade of the manufacturer 
which suffers, and it is accordingly up to him first to 
find out just what the grades 5, 7, 8, and 9 really mean, 
and second to take such measures as will make it abso- 
lutely certain that when an order comes up for 40,000 
feet of No. 5 the buyer does not get 10,000 feet of No. 
5, 20,000 feet of No. 7, and 10,000 feet of No. 8. 
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The Bureau’s Plan 

It is quite in order, I think, for a Government bureau 
to take che initiative in correcting a condition of this 
kind, and we have accordingly proposed the following 
plan: 

Each lumber association interested shall select a con- 
siderable number of samples of lumber that fit our 
standard grades, and ship these samples to the River 
Plate. Each association snall also appoint a representa- 
tive, and these four or five or more men shali form a 
commission to go to Buenos Aires, and accompanied per- 
haps by a Government representative trom the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the United 
States Forest Service. There they will arrange for a 
convention of River Plate importers, and with the lum- 
ber samples on liand will determine definitely the exact 
limits of each River Plate grade, and interpret them in 
terms of our own grades. The description of each 
grade will then be written up, and copies will be sent 
to every lumber manufacturer in the United States in- 
terested. It will then be up to your white pine associa- 
tions to adopt some system of inspection and certifica- 
tion so that the River Plate importers can depend abso- 
lutely on ‘the certificate issued by the association. 
Whether this inspection shall apply to all shipments by 
members of the association or only to those on which 
manufacturers request inspection and certification is of 
course a detail that can be worked out later. I am 
assured that the importers in Buenos Aires would wel- 
come any such plan, and would be more than glad to 
carry out their part of it. While it would involve more 
or less expense it seems to be the surest and quickest 
way of getting results, and I want to commend it to 
the earnest consideration of all the white pine men 
present here today—and I want also to warn them that 
unless some action of this sort is taken, and taken soon, 
they stand in danger of losing their present trade to 
manufacturers of other woods who have adopted efii- 
cient methods in exporting. 

In the hardwood trade the question of grades and 
standards is also prominent. Here, however, there are 
no recognized grades in the River Plate, and every 
importer makes his own arrangements with the firm 
from which he buys. The result is just what you would 
expect; that is, orders for the best grades are filled with 
lumber of all sorts of grades, and the only assurance the 
purchaser has of getting what he asks for is his knowl- 
edge of the honesty of the firm from which he orders. 
Here the remedy seems to lie in action on the part of 
the hardwood associations, and this I would urge them 
to take as soon as possible. I understand that they 
already have efficient inspection bureaus for inspecting 
shipments of domestic lumber. They also have certain 
standard grades, well known in this country, which 
serve the purposes of domestic trade satisfactorily. 
There is no reason why these grades could not be 
adapted for export trade to the River Plate and made 
standard there. In order to bring this about, however, 
it will be necessary to do two things. One is to adopt 
special names of the grades, as those in use here will 
probably be misleading. The term ‘‘common,’’ for in- 
stance, which with us carries no objectionable signifi- 
cance, in the River Plate countries is taken to mean 
‘‘low’’ or ‘‘mean.’’ It has been suggested that inas- 
much as a code word would have to be adopted for each 
grade anyway, this code word could be taken as the 
name of the export grade. A full description of the 
grades should then be printed in Spanish and copies of 
pamphlets containing them should be distributed among 
the River Plate importers. The other necessary thing 
to do is to establish an efficient system of inspection 
and marking, so that when the Argentine importer once 
understands that the grade is established, and under- 
stands just what it covers, he can also be assured of 
getting that grade when he orders it. I suggest that 
the hardwood dealers and manufacturers get’ together 
and adopt a set of names to attach to present domestic 
grades, and that they arrange for inspection of every 
shipment of hardwood going to the Plate to see that it 
comes up to standard, and for giving a certificate of 
inspection stating that it does so. The whole plan will 
of course depend on the acquaintance of the Argentine 
importer with the arrangement, and it is here that our 
bureau may be able to be of assistance through its office 
of commercial attache in Buenos Aires or otherwise. 
When once the buyer of hardwood understands that a 
certificate of inspection by one of your associations 
means that the shipment will come up to standard he 
will be very likely to insist on such certificate, and if 
your inspection service maintains its present efficiency 
the difficulty will be solved. 





Trouble Over Measurements 


Now in the third place there is the trouble over 
measurements. In spite of the fact that the metric 
system is the standard basis of measurement in both 
Uruguay and Argentina, lumber imported is meas- 
ured and invoiced according to the system of measure- 
ment common in the country of export. Cargoes from 
North America are billed in board feet, those be- 
tween Russia and other countries of Europe are usu- 
ally expressed in the ‘‘standard,’’ equal to 1,980 board 
feet. Official measures are licensed by the Federal 
Government in Argentina and Uruguay. Their sys- 
tem of measuring cargoes is accurate, and it is doubt- 
ful if any more efficient method could be adopted. It 
is the more to be regretted that among the most fre- 
quent complaints heard in those markets with refer- 
ence to American lumber, and particularly with refer- 
ence to southern yellow pine, is that the cargo invoiced 
by the American exporter is short, that the actual 
amount of lumber received is ‘less than that paid for. 
Cargoes continually run short. There have been prac- 
tically no excess measurements, only shortages, some 
amounting to over 100,000 feet, equal in value to 
nearly $4,000, besides the expense of measurement and 


additional loss in the adjustment of duty. The fact 
pointed out as most exasperating has been the inclina- 
tion of the concerns in the United States to regard 
the method of measurement in the Plate as unreliable 
and an insuflicient basis for claims. In discussing the 
subject with the special agent referred to the importers 
did not attempt to disguise their feelings nor did they 
hesitate to impugn the motives of all connected with 
the southern yellow pine export. industry. 

Denunciations were most emphatic against lumber 
inspectors, more so than against those employing 
them. These inspectors certified to inspection on the 
bottom of all specifications of cargoes in the following 
words: ‘‘I hereby certify the above is a correct copy 
of the cargo per steamsnip Harmonic and that it is 
bright and surfaced dried, and the quality of the same 
is the usual standard River Plate grade, saps 1 by 3 
(1 by 4) kiln dried, 80 percent free of knots. Signed, 
—————, Inspector.’’ Occasionally these certificates 
are acknowledged before notary publics, but those car- 
goes invariably showed about the same average dis- 
crepancy as those not so attested. In Buenos Aires 
one instance was cited of a shortage of 116,000 feet 
on a cargo which had been sworn to at the port of 
Mobile. Another cargo in Rosario showed an excess 
of 1,943 pieces, but a shortage of nearly 11,000 feet. 
In Montevideo it was impossible to locate in a cargo 
nearly 400 pieces appearing in the bill of lading of a 
sailing vessel and listed as maximum lengths. The 
total shortage on this cargo was over 950 pieces. Since 
steamers have been employed for transportation,. the 
number and gravity of claims over measurements 
have increased. 

Mr. Simmons, in order to ascertain the extent of the 
discrepancies claimed in southern yellow pine cargoes, 
took copies of the inspection records of principal im- 
porters. The work had to be confined to a limited num- 
ber of houses in Buenos Aires, but the data secured are 
sufficient to show that there is a real basis for the 
widespread complaint. 

No one can examine the facts which he has sub- 
mitted, after carefully considering the system of meas- 
urement employed in Argentina and Uruguay, without 
being deeply impressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The importers who have been in yellow pine 
regions of the United States claim that a comparison 
of the measuring methods of the two countries is 
largely in favor of the Plate, where practically the 
dimensions of every board is gaged with the standard. 
In substantiating their point the importers raise the 
following questions: ‘‘If the Plate’s system is faulty 
or measurers inefficient, why is that fact not manifest 
in proving white pine, spruce, European lumber and 
cargoes of other imported woods? If, for instance, 
Buenos. Aires measurers are irresponsible, is it reason- 
able that discrepancies in about the same ratio should 
occur with other licensed measurers in Rosario, Monte- 
video, Bahia Blanca ete.? Again, if the results of 
stock taking, carefully followed by all importers hav- 
ing lumber deposits, agree fairly well with the cargo 
measurements, is not this another evidence in favor of 
the Plato’s measuring system?’’ 


Situation Is Serious 


It is not within my province to draw conclusions as 
to where the fault in this case lies. But it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the situation is serious and 
that the lumber dealers should take immediate steps 
to remedy it. The yellow pine industry, through its 
associations, should take up the matter and if not for 
their own personal interest, if only for the sake of 
their national pride and in defense of the ethics of the 
industry they should see to it that the present system 
is without fault or that some better method of making 
and guaranteeing measurements for exports to the Plate 
be arranged on a basis on which its efficiency will be 
unquestioned. If you will allow me I will suggest 
that the pine associations make provision for measur- 
ing shipments at each port of.departure in the United 
States, and that some method be adopted whereby such 
measurements can be made and,-what is very impor- 
that prevail at present but shall be as close and accu- 
rate as the River Plate measurements. Then make it 
clear to all buyers in Argentina and Uruguay that such 
measurements can be made and, what is very impor- 
tant, that a certificate of the association, showing that 
the measurements are accurate, can be depended on 
absolutely to mean what it says. It will not take long 
for River Plate importers to understand that they can 
rely on such certificate—that is, of course, if you see 
to it that they can rely on it—and the demand for it 
will naturally in a short time become universal. Our 
end of the work will naturally come in giving puplicity 
to the plan in the River Plate regions, and as soon as 
definite action is taken by the pine associations we 
will be glad to help to make it known. It will also be 
well for you to cireularize the importers there, and use 
every other means to get the facts known. 

These are the lumber problems for the River Plate. 
For an example of the importance of having them 
solved we do not have to look very far. On the west 
coast of South America, where large amounts of 
Douglas fir from our west coast are used, there is no 
complaint whatever regarding either measurements or 
grades. This is due simply to the fact that the lumber 
associations of our west coast have maintained an 
adequate system of inspection and shipments can be 
counted on to be up to the mark, both in condition and 
in amount. The result is that, in spite of the fact 


that Chile has resources of good marketable timber, 
we supply perhaps 50 percent of the lumber consumed 
by that country. The important point to note in this 
trade (and this is true also of trade with all the rest 
of South America) is not mistakes in the present 
methods of handling but lack of good business sense 
on the part of lumbermen in not promoting the use of 


ts, 


wood. Here again we come across a striking «xample 
of the: enterprise of the industries producing substj. 
tutes. It would not be much out of the way to say 
that there is hardly a wooden house or a roof of wooden 
shingles in all South America. Everything iv stueeo 
brick, cement, iron ete. The old-style Spanisi: archi. 
tecture has, of course, caused the use of plaster for 
centuries, and this is to be expected. But in «jdition 
there are streets where you will find block after block 
of houses with sides and roof of corrugated irvn, ang 
composition roofing has been making its way more 
and more as a substitute for tiles. The reason tor this 
is simply that the industries producing these materials 
have been actively at work in making the people fg. 
miliar with them. They have well-developed organizations 
for pushing the use of these various substitutes and they 
keep hammering away constantly with their propaganda, 
And there is not only no reason why you lumbermen can 
not go and do likewise, but there is every tem) tation 
for.you to do so, provided you organize your efforts and 
make your propaganda work continuous and effective, 
A Start Has Been Made 


A start has already been made in this work. Mr, 
Simmons, our special agent, has made arrangements 
for securing the codperation of a number of lumber 
associations with clubs and contractors in South Amer- 
ica, in placing sample houses, floors ete. where they will 
attract attention to our methods of wood construction, 
Here are a few examples of what is proposed, but 
they are only indications of the kind of work that 
might be done and should be done by the lumber asgo- 
ciations as a means of educating millions of people to 
our ways of using wood: 

An important social club in Santiago is erecting a 
fine new club building. Arrangements have been made 
by which a flooring association in the United States 
will give free of charge the material for laying one of 
the rooms with the best flooring turned out by our 
manufacturers, which will serve as a standing adver- 
tisement of what a first grade hardwood floor looks 
like—something that is not often seen in South Amer. 
ica. For the same building another association is 
going to give the wood for trimming, including doors, 

Two of our hardwood associations are going to send 
to various parts.of South America a number of hard- 
wood flooring strips and dimensions and squares for 
furniture manufacture—these to be sent rough and 
kiln-dried, in lots sufficiently large to allow manufae- 
turers to experiment with them. 

A gum lumber association is to send sample ship- 
ments of mottled gum used in imitation of French wal- 
nut, to Argentina, Chile and Peru, for the experimental 
use of furniture manufacturers. 

Arrangements are being made for sample shipments 
of cottonwood in bolt for match manufacturers in Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, La Paz and 
Caracas. There has been much interest in our supplies 
of matchwood and a little propaganda rightly directed 
might open up an extensive and profitable trade. 

It is hoped to arrange for shipments of samples of 
woods to substitute in Brazil and Buenos. Aires for 
Swedish pine and Austrian spruce. We are also taking 
up with the white pine associations the matter of hav- 
ing shipments of door and window stock in the rough 
made to the River Plate, and with the yellow pine 
associations the same sort of samples in yellow pine to 
Brazil and Eeuador. 

We are arranging with one of the pine associations 
to make experiments to see how long yellow pine for 
export to the River Plate should remain in stock for 
air drying so as to prevent fungous deterioration en 
route. 

With a member of associations of manufacturers of 
wood products we are taking up the matter of sending 
to various parts of South America samples of their prod- 
ucts, so as to encourage trade in these containers etc., 
and thus create a steady and direct demand for lumber 
of the kind used in their manufacture. Specimen shooks 
are to be sent to Venezuela for trial in making oil boxes, 
to Peru for use in making boxes for alcohol, and to Bo- 
livia for candle and soap boxes. In Venezuela and Trini- 
dad they produce annually enormous amounts of asphalt. 
Sample staves are being sent there for trial in making 
barrels for handling this asphalt, and staves are also to 
be sent to Chile for experimental use in making cement 
barrels, and to Argentina, the land of wheat, for making 
flour barrels. One of the veneering associations is at 
ranging to place in the hands of South American in- 
porters samples of its various grades of veneering and 
panelling wood. 

In Barranquilla a municipal ordinance will probably 
require the removal of all thatched roofs in the city. 
Here is an opportunity to introduce the wooden shingle 
roof, heretofore practically unknown in South America. 
One of the shingle associations will probably put on 4 
few sample roofs just to show the Colombians what cal 
be done with wood in construction work. ‘ 

Now the point to all this is not that these projects 
themselves are going to result in any noticeable gain ™ 
our lumber exports to South America, but that they are 
an indication of the dozens of similar projects that might 
be taken up and pushed steadily and persistently until 
results did begin to show. Why not have in every 1 
portant center of South America an agency of this 2880 
ciation that would constantly keep its eyes open ‘or just 
such opportunities—and if the opportunity did not hap: 
pen to be there would go out and make an opportunity 
Why not have a score of offices each of which was Col 
stantly demonstrating to South Americans how to us 
wood to the best advantage? They do not know n0W 
what wood can ao. They are using steel and conerete 
and plaster and a dozen other things where wood would 
be not only more suitable but cheaper. It is up to yo 
to’ start this educational campaign. And the ficld bas 
been so long unworked that I have no doubt results wou! 
begin to show comparatively soon. These projects a 
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not of much value unless intelligently followed up. Why 
not follow them up now and keep on following them up? 
[ hardly need to say that the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mesiic Commerce stands always ready to codperate fully 
and freely in this work. 


Possibilities in the Far East 


Let us turn for a moment to another part of the world, 


the War East, Australia, the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
Chine. These are now large markets and they are po- 
tentially larger markets. The population of these dis- 
tricts combined is probably between four and five hun- 


dred million persons. It is a market which is peculiarly 
accessible to the lumbermen of ‘the west Coast and by 
means of the canal is also accessible to the lumbermen in 
the southern and eastern parts of the United States. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has had a special agent, 
Franklin H. Smith, studying the market for American 
lumber in the Far East. One of the most important 
points brought out by his investigation is that practically 
no lumber is shipped direct by lumber manufacturers of 
the United States to the Far East. Almost all of the 
lumber marketed there is handled through jobbers in this 
country and thence through jobbers in Australia, Japan 
and China, going thence to the local dealers and finally 


to the consumer. This is not only an expensive method 
of marketing but from the point of view of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer is an ineffective one because the lumber 
jobber in this country and especially the lumber im- 
porters in the Far East have no special interest in Amer- 
ican lumber and therefore are just as willing to press 
the sale of Norwegian lumber, of Austrian lumber, and 
of lumber from other parts of the world as American 
lumber. It is highly important that our lumber manv- 
facturers get into this trade direct, and I understand 
that they will probably do so in case the present bill 
permitting them to combine for export trade becomes 
a law. The United States has a considerable market 
already developed for certain kinds of lumber but there 
are certain other kinds of lumber, as for example, floor- 
ing and siding, veneer, box making material ete., for 
which there ought to be a good demand but for which at 
present there is practically no market because the Ameri- 
can products are unknown. This is in spite of the fact 
that until the period of the war freight rates from Nor- 
wegian points to the Far East were greater than the 
freight rate of the Pacific coast to the same port of the 
Far East and in spite of the fact that in many cases, as 
for example, in flooring and siding, the Norwegian prod- 
uct, which is the chief competitor of the products of the 
United States, is inferior. This is true largely "because 


the American manufacturer of lumber products does not 
market his goods direct, does not use effective marketing 
methods, and depends upon the ineffective and inefficient 
middleman system. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into greater detail with 
reference to these markets or to other markets in other 
parts of the world. The same general facts obtain, 
namely, poor marketing methods by the American pro- 
ducer; his lack of information and his lack of knowledge 
of the export business and of the foreign markets; the 
constant complaint that goods are not up to standards 
and that the grades are not what.they ought to be; con- 
stant complaint of bad measurements and short ship- 
ments. These are the characteristics of the American 
export lumber market. They are the characteristics of 
a market which is poorly organized. They are the char- 
acteristics of a trade which is conducted on bad business 
lines. 

Let me emphasize, in closing, that the markets of the 
world are open to us; a stable and well organized for- 
eign trade is one of the things vitally necessary if the 
lumber industry is to be put on its feet. If the industry 
expects to pay its overhead charges, if it expects to meet 
its carrying charges, it must find more efficient marketing 
methods at home and abroad and must find larger markets 
for its products. 





“Why Architects 


and Engineers Want 


[By Frank. D. Chase, of Chicago] 





I am extremely grateful for the privilege of speak- 
ing to you on a subject which is cf utmost importance 
both to the lumberman and to the architect, and while 
I will doubtless say nothing original or new to you, 
I count it an opportunity to add my mite to what has 
been said on this subject by others. 

While it is my privilege to be a member of some 
of the leading architectural and engineering societies 
1 am not here today as a representative of any of 
them, I regret to say. I can only say that the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Society of Architects and the Illi- 
nois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
have a committee on this subject, of which I am a 
member, and that the members of this committee, who 
were selected presumably because of their experience 
in heavy timber construction, all feel as I do about 
this subject, because it has been discussed many times 
in committee sessions. I am sure that what I say 
will be in a general way endorsed by the engineers 
and architects of the country generally, who have 
given this subject any study. : 

[ am not here to tell you what you should do, or 
must (lo, or even by suggestion indicate what might 
be done. I am stating what I believe to be facts, and 
if they are facts they can not be successfully dis- 
puted. Whether or not you agree with me remains 
to be seen, 

There are two words in the modern English vocabu- 
lary which one feels are somewhat overworked, and 
they are not Roosevelt words, either; one is ‘‘effi- 
ciency’? and the other is ‘‘standardization.’’ The 
fundamental in this question of branding lumber 
becomes a question of standardization. I wish first 
to mention one or two other industries briefly and 
then let us see where lumber stands in comparison. 


Recent Use of Steel 


Steel: It is only a few years ago since structural 
steel has come to be used to any extent. The first 
Steel structures were built less than fifty years ago. 
In this short span of years the steel industry has 
become one of the great industries of this country, 
and structural steel is a standardized product, so 
much so that to write a specification covering struc- 
tural steel it is only necessary to say that it shall 
be in accordance with Manufacturers’ Standard Spe- 
cifications, as per last revision, and give the grade 
or kind of steel desired. Of course, the architect 
Sometimes writes ten or fifteen pages of specifications 
in order properly to impress his client, but it is all 
covered in those six or seven words. 

‘he manufacturer sees to it that the steel manufac- 
tured is up to this specification, and does this by 
tcans of extensive chemical and physical tests ob- 
tained in his laboratories. And when we buy steel 
‘rom the jobber or manufacturer we can get a record 
of every piece of that steel, together with its physical 
‘ina chemieal properties. It is frequently desirable 
to have steel tested and inspected in addition to man- 
octurers’ tests, but it is becoming less and less 
necessary to do so. The chemical and physical tests 
0" steel are not simple nor inexpensive, but it was 
essential that some protection be afforded the pur- 
haser, 

“ement is now being manufactured at the rate of 
s ‘yroximately one million barrels a day in this coun- 
ae: and the manufacturers of cement have standard- 
‘ved their product so that we can buy cement with- 
“-t the necessity of having it tested in the laboratory. 
an Js done by the manufacturers who comply with 
ta oe specifications of the American Society for 
Sting Materials and the Railway Maintenance of 
“ay Association, It is not corsidered necessary to- 
‘Jay to test cement which comes from a reputable 
‘manufacturer, He knows that his cement may go into 
‘ Teinforeed conerete building which will be tested 
‘ter construction and he can not afford to risk his 
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good name on a product that is not up to the stand- 
ard set by himself as well as his competitors. 


Creating a Standard Reputation 


Take a building material which one might imagine 
above all others would be subject to the uncertain- 
ties of scores of manufacturers—roofing felt: The 
Barrett Manufacturing Company has, through stand- 
ardization and publicity, created a national reputa- 
tion, as well as market, for its brands of felt and 
pitch. It rarely happens that I design a building of 
large roof area that the owner does not ask me re- 
garding the merits of the Barrett specifications. 

Brick and other clay products have been tested by 
college and other laboratories until their capabilities 
are clearly defined, and all building codes are very 
definite in the way in which brick, tile and other clay 
products may be used. 

You have heard, perhaps, the little story of the 
old Scotechwoman who was going to have a home 
built for her, and her architect showed her the 
sketches and described to her the beautiful stained 
glass windows which were to be provided. She remon- 
strated and said that she did not want any stained 
glassés; she wanted just the plain, clear glass, just 
the way the Lord made it. This is what is said of 
lumber. We want lumber just the way the Lord 
made it, and He made lots of good lumber, too. There 
are no more physical difficulties in the way of grad- 
ing and classifying lumber than there are in classify- 
ing and grading cotton, wool, tea, coffee or any other 
products of the soil. Wheat has forty-four grades 
and kinds on the Chicago market, and every natural 
product has a classification which requires an expert 
to identify it. 

I could continue this list indefinitely; it is not 
necessary. I am simply trying to prove that all prod- 
ucts, manufactured or otherwise, are made by and 
sold on clearly defined and easily recognized stand- 
ards. This standardizing is, I believe, the foundation 
which must be laid for the creation of a market for 
lumber or for other products, and no national mar- 
ket for lumber or any other product will be de- 
veloped until this foundation is made. As applied to 
lumber, I believe the corner stone of its foundation, 
to carry my architectural simile a little further, is 
the branding of lumber. 


Why the Architect Wants Branded Lumber 


You wonder why the architect is interested in a 
market for lumber or in standardizing to the extent 
that you have a national market, a market where a 
man can go and buy a stick of lumber, or a carload, 
or a trainload, as easily as he can buy a carload of 
steel or of cement. 

The architect is interested in this, and this is the 
first big reason why we want branded lumber. He 
wants to be able to go into the market and buy 
exactly what the specifications call for and know 
that he is going to get it. If we want a cake of coap 
we do not go into a store and ask for a cake of soap. 
We say we want a cake of Ivory soap or Pear’s soap, 
or some other soap. That soap is branded and ‘we 
get exactly what we want. If we want a hat we do 
not specify a hat, we specify a Knox or a Stetson or 
somebody’s hat, depending on what we want to pay, 
but we look into the crown to see if the label is 
there. The same is true of gloves, suits, furniture. 
If you send your little boy to the store for the soap, 
he gets what he asks for. It is branded. We do not 
have to write a letter describing it. All he does is 
mention the name. 

When the architect can get the lumber that he 
specifies in any and every yard of any and every 
manufacturer we know that we have a national mar- 
ket for a standardized product. 

Does this seem unnecessary to you? Do you real- 
ize that there are two or three factors that make 
this very desirable, that make this very necessary? 
In the first place, buildings are designed not merely 


to house machinery; they are made for people to live 
in and work in. They are subjected to all kinds of 
abusive loadings. They must be safe for human 
habitation. They must do the work they are de- 
signed to do. The architect is paid to see that they 
do. He can not today be certain that the lumber 
that goes into his buildings will meet the require- 
ments. The recognition by municipal ordinances of 
the qualities of lumber is instructive on this point. 

The man who uses structural longleaf pine in a 
building in the city of Chicago uses about 40 percent 
more than should be used. This at first glance looks 
as if it might be a very nice proposition, and I have 
an idea that some few people in the city look at it 
in that light. Look at it in another light, however, 
which has gone from a candle to an are light in the 
last few years—the amount of competition with rein- 
forced concrete. Instead of using timber for many 
buildings that 40 percent penalty puts them out of 
the running, and the result is the use of reinforced 
concrete. I take the position that 40 percent. pen- 
alty means not a profit on 40 percent additional lum- 
ber, but a reduction of a good deal more than 40 per- 
cent in the amount of lumber that would be used if 
we could figure lumber at its proper values. 

To be specific, the fiber stress of longleaf pine as 
allowed by the ordinance of the city of Chicago is 
1300 pounds per square inch. This is 40 percent less 
than it should be; 1800 pounds is recognized good 
practice. Other cities discriminate in the same way, 
some to greater and some to less extent. 

I am just completing a building in which there is 
approximately 4,000,000 feet of lumber. This build- 
ing is outside of the city of Chicago. It is designed 
for very heavy floor loads, and there are excellent 
reasons for making this building of timber construc- 
tion, and because of those reasons I wished to use it. 
Had this building been built in Chicago it would 
never have been built of lumber; it would have been 
a reinforced concrete building without the slightest 
question, because with the loadings which were fig- 
ured concrete as against longleaf pine at 1300 pounds 
fiber stress would have been very much cheaper. 

The city building department stands ready to en- 
dorse an ordinance giving to longleaf and fir an ade- 
quate fiber stress just as soon as it can have definite 
assurance that the timber going into the building is 
what is specified. And there is only one way in 
which it can have that assurance, and that is for 
the inspector of the building department to go to a 
job and see with his own eyes the brand of your as- 
sociation, stating exactly the grade of the timber. 
That puts the timber in the class with structural 
steel or any other building material, and he would 
have no more necessity for questioning that timber 
than he would for questioning the structural steel 
which goes into a building. 


Another Angle to the Branding Question 


There is another angle to: this question of brand- 
ing, which I believe comes in here, and that is the 
question of giving the producer’s name on every 
piece along with the brand indicating the grade. I 
-do not know whether it should be considered in the 
same way and at the same time, but I personally can 
not see how one can be: done without the other. 
There is hardly a product on the market that does 
not bear the manufacturer’s label, and we know that 
trade names are worth millions and millions of dol- 
lars, : 

Most of you saw the play last winter called ‘‘It 
Pays to Advertise.’’ That comedy preached a bet- : 
ter sermon than I have ever heard on the subject of 
what a trade name is worth, and I recall that play 
to you for your consideration in connection with the 
marketing of your product. 

It is absolutely idle to deny that a man would 
not purchase lumber of a brand that he knew was 
widely advertised and that he naturally assumed, by 
virtue of the education he has received in advertising, 
was a good product. If it was not a good product it 
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would not be advertised; it could not be advertised. 
In fact, we have almost reached a point today where 
we will not buy anything unless it is advertised. See 
if that is not true jn your own experience. 

If this branding and labeling of producer were 
done, and it is being done, you know, by some, the 
architect and engineer is not going to take any 
chance on something he does not know anything about 
when he can get for the same price a material that 
he has every reason to believe is what is claimed for 
it. It is simply working along the lines of least re- 
sistance. Usually we pay more for these things, and 
the customer is perfectly willing to pay the extra 
price because he thinks he is getting more for his 
money. 

When my elient asks me about the Barrett specifi- 
cation roof it is the easiest thing in the world for 
me to say that that roof is laid literally on square 
miles of roof service. It is a national product, the 


result of years of experience of an enormous corpo- 
ration that had developed this to the highest degree 
of efficiency. Barrett is a good roof, but I do not 
always use it. 

There will be lots of good brands of lumber on the 
market, and if it costs more we will use it when 
its use is justified, and it is going to be a very: happy 
day for the architect and engineer when he knows 
that branded lumber which he specifies will be used. 
And more than that: When he can say to his con- 
tractor that he believes that such and such a brand 
is perhaps a little better than somebody’s else, and 
everything being equal, he would like to have him 
use it. That day is rapidly coming, I am very glad to 
believe, and when it does we will not have any more 
buildings with dry rotted timbers taken out at the 
end of three or four years, buildings that cost too 
much, buildings that are inadequate for their serv- 
ice. We will design timber buildings as we do steel, 
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know what we want and know what we get, anq 
will get it, and the producers and manufacture:s wil] 
have the pride of manufacturing. I should islike 
to be in a business where I had to turn out a ‘inisheq 
product that could not bear my name. 

There are a great many lines of manufs:«turers 
which produce their standard goods. These govis aye 
sold on their merit and on the strength of the name 
behind them. Lots of these manufacturers, tov, pro. 
duce large quantities of unnamed materials ani prod- 
ucts that they never make any mention of. I do 
not believe they derive any great pride or picasure 
from the production of such goods and I believe there 
is not a manufacturer here today who would not be 
proud to put his name on every single stick of tim- 
ber that goes out of his mill, It makes no difference 
whether a man produces a stick of timber or a beau- 
tiful painting; the product is the result of his labor 
aud deserves recognition. 





The Production of Lum 





The Forest Service undertook a census of the 1915 
lumber production, since the information was needed 
by both the lumber industry and by the Government. 
Forest Service funds were limited, and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association agreed to codp- 
erate financially in conducting the work provided fig- 
ures on the total cut would be issued before May 1. 
This condition was fulfilled. Further, the National 
association and member associations all have codp- 
erated very willingly and energetically in the work of 
securing reports from the mills. 


The Total Cut 


Up to the last of April 16,428 mills had reported to 
the Forest Service a 1915 cut of 30,985,473,000 board 
feet. Based on the cut of the mills reporting, the 
Forest Service announced on April 26 that the total 
eut of lumber in 1915 was believed to be 37,013,294,000 
board feet. This figure was based on the assumed activ- 
ity in 1915 of a total of nearly 30,000 mills. Although 
these figures were arrived at by a process of computa- 
tion based on known facts, it is possible that the results 
are too conservative. Instead of there having been 
30,000 mills active, there may have been 33,000 or 
34,000 mills active. If there had been 3,000 or 4,000 
more mills active, practically all of them would be of 
the smallest class of sawmills and would cut on an 
average of less than 200,000 board feet each. The addi- 
tional mills might have cut nearly a billion feet, and 
it is therefore possible that the grand total lumber cut 
in 1915 was 38,000,000,000 feet. 


Methods of Compilation 

The 1915 lumber census and that for 1905 have been 
the only lumber ones the Forest Service has conducted 
without the codperation of other Government depart- 
ments. It is proper to call attention to the fact that 
the Forest Service was not able to begin preparations 
for the 1915 lumber census until late in December, 
1915, and at the same time was compiling 1914 lumber 
production figures from the reports which the Bureau 
of the Census had collected during 1915. The prompt 
collection of reports on 1915 was therefore hampered 
because the mailing list had not been revised by the 
reports received for 1914. Further, the Service was 
obliged to use clerks unfamiliar with the work, although 
they were expérienced in similar work. Because of the 
lack of proper preparation, a trained force, and the 
agreement with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to issue a preliminary statement before 
May 1, the work had to be rushed from the beginning 
and it is therefore possible that some errors resulted. 

I want to outline briefly the methods by which the 
Forest Service computed the total cut of a little over 
37,000,000,000 feet and show why the grand total pro- 
duction could not have been much more. 

As reports from the big mills came in the Forest 
Service issued a cumulative series of comparisons of 
the 1915 and 1914 production of identical mills cutting 
5,000,000 or over in either year. Since such mills cut 
75 percent of the total lumber production, data on 
their operations are very significant. The final com- 
parison resulted in the following figures representing 
percents of increase or decrease in respective States. 
This table shows the following figures by regions: 

A 3 percent decrease in the southern pine States. 

A 2 percent decrease in the western States. 

A 14 percent decrease in the central and northern 
States. 

A 5 percent decrease in the whole country. 
Comparison of 1915 and 1914 Production of Identical Mills 
Cutting 5,000,000 in Either Year 
(Including mills idle one year but not mills cutting oa 


Increase or 





Number Decrease, 

State. of Mills. Percent. 
PE total neat ews ss eee eee eee ce 72 —4 
Oklahoma .. iis 5 +21 
RD cows ie 9 86 o-5 b> w O:8 om 69 +2 
Louisiana 168 — 3 
Ry a ee ee 102 —7 
DL aun tbsp hiss 0% Fedak eke ew es wk 49 —i1 
PE Ci ies waweuk eos Keen bees ree as 37 —i1 
DRUGS Ceo esa Sib even ahs knw Soews s > 65 —i1 
ee ee ee ere 37 +17 
il eer 80 —i1 
. CuLiin ean eas $ a 4s a hse a kes sas 35 e 
NSS OG Ca taah nina ks bans hb ke 719 — 3 





* Paper presented on May 31, 1916, at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. 


By J. C. Nellis, United States Forest Service 
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I NN os hiv vce’ ccnsecesn sane 65 —9 
Kentucky 19 —10 
Tennessee 29 —24 
Missouri 12 —28 
Minnesota 37 —21 
Wisconsin 75 —13 
Michigan 77 —20 
Pennsylvania ..... CR ee on 20 +8 
2 OP SS See tee 9 — 3 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts... 7 +29 
eS ee Sak er hit he ee 40 +1 

PRI cab ak eee Sees eee ee 390 —14 
ETON 2 co ns wie eines me ew oe eee 149 + 5 
ee) are Se 64 —10 
California . 5 51 —10 
TGARO 2... a5 % 25 — 5 
Montana 5 2 0 
Colorado and South Dakota.......... 3 —4 
ee ee re ee eee 4 —3 
i ES ee Sor te ee 6 +3 

ey eee eres 313 —2 

AURORE CASUEM o's n os 30 e eo vo oh gle ss 1,422 —5 


These percents gave us a very good indication of the 
trend of production in each of the important States and 
regions. 

Cut by Classes of Mills 

Strenuous efforts were made to secure reports from 

the big mills, and by the middle of April we had gotten 
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reports from practically all of the big mills. In compil- 
ing reports on lumber production the Forest Service 
divides mills into arbitrary classes based on their pro- 
duction: i. e., Class 5 includes mills cutting 10,000,000 
and over, Class 4 those from 5,000,000 to 9,999,000, ete. 
It should be borne in mind that these classes are based 
on actual production each year and not on capacity; in 
other words there are about 1,000 potential Class 5 
mills but all of them do not appear in the class every 
year. The year 1913 had the greatest number reporting 
—974. For 1915, 816 mills reported cutting 10,000,000 
or over each and a total cut of a little over 20,000,000,000. 
About 100 of these cut somewhat less than 10,000,000 in 
1914 and so were in Class 4 that year. In addition over 
300 mills that were Class 5 in previous years were 
found to be either idle, cut less than 10,000,000, or 
have gone out of business. Of these 100 were idle, 150 
dropped to Class 4 and Class 3, and the rest were found 
to be out of business. Thus more than the number of 
Class 5 mills in 1913 are accounted for. However in 
addition to the 816 Class 5 mills reporting, the eastern 
and western offices of the Forest Service figured that 
there were 30 more such mills active in 1915, and based 
on estimates for same and for the others on the average 
cut of those reporting the entire number of mills in 
Class 5 in 1915—846—probably cut 20,670,000,000 feet. 
Mills cutting 5,000,000 to 9,999,000 feet are designated 
as Class 4, and 419 such mills reported their 1915 cut 
to the Forest Service as nearly 3,000,000,000 feet. This 
class of mills was much larger in previous years, but it 
was found that a great many of the mills which were 
Class 4 in 1914 dropped to lower classes or were idle 
in 1915. However it was computed that 453 Class 4 
mills operated in 1915 and, based on the average pro- 





duction of those reporting, had a total cut of probably 
3,225,000,000 feet. Mills cutting 1,000,000 to 4,999,000 
are designated as Class 3, and 2,264 such mills reported 
a 1915 production of 4,400,000,000 feet. A careful com- 
parison was made with Class 3 figures for 1914 secured 
by the Bureau of the Census in connection with the 
quinquennial census of manufacturers which covered all 
sawmills except custom mills (i. e., those sawing logs 
owned by others) and those with a total output worth 
less than $500. The percents of increase and decrease in 
production mentioned above were also considered and it 
was concluded that 3,191 Class 3 mills operated in 1915 
and based on the average cut of those reporting, the 
total cut of this class was 6,200,000,000 feet. Mills cut- 
ting 500,000 to 999,000 are designated as Class 2, and 
2,184 such mills reported a cut of a little over one and 
one-half billion feet. In the same way as for Class 3 
it was computed that 4,198 Class 2 mills were active in 
1914 and produced a total of 2,940,000,000 feet. Mills 
cutting 50,000 to 499,000 are designated as Class 1. 
Parenthetically, it should be explained that, mills cut- 
ting less than 50,000 are excluded from the compila- 
tions; it has been determined that such mills hardly de- 
serve attention, since they produce but a small fraction 
of 1 percent of the total cut. Class 1 mills to the num- 
ber of 10,566 reported their 1915 production to the 
Forest Service as nearly 1,975,000,000. It is known that 
in poor business years a great many small mills do not 
operate because of the ease with which they can sus- 


pend operations for long periods or resume on short no-’ 


tice. Based on the number of Class 1 mills reported 
active in 1914 by the Bureau of the Census, on the num- 
ber of Class 1 mills in previous years, and on the per- 
cents of increase or decrease noted above it was com- 
puted that 21,263 mills of this class were active in 
1915 and based on the average cut of those reporting, 
the total cut of the class was 3,975,000,000. 

In the above way the probable total cut of 37,013, 
294,000 was computed. It is believed that either a. re- 
port was secured or an estimate made for every Class 5 
mill active in 1915. Further, the number of active Class 
4 mills was placed as high as was warranted by the 
data at hand, while in the case of Class 3 and 2 the 
estimate of the total number operating is as high as 
consistent with the basic facts. In the case of Class 1 
it is possible that, as pointed out before, a few thousand 
more mills may have: operated but since these small 
mills cut less than 200,000 each on an average, it seems 
improbable that the total cut of lumber in 1915 was 
more than 38,000,000,000 feet. The computed total pro- 
duction by classes as outlined above is given in the 
table below. 

Computed Total Lumber Production, 1915 
Active Mills 





Computed 
Total Per- Total Per- 
Class of Mills No. cent M ft. cent 
V. 10,000,000 and over 846 2.79 20,669,746 55.84 
IV. 5,000,000 to 9,999,000 453 1.51 3,224,448 8.71 
III. 1,000,000 to 4,999,000 3,191 10.66 6,261,864 16.76 
i. 500,000 to 999,000 4,198 14.02 2,941,264 7.95 
c 50,000 to 499,000 21,263 71.02 38,975,972 10.74 
Estimated totals........ 29,951 100.00 37,013,294 100.00 


Cut by States 
The computed total production of lumber in 1915 by 
States is given below and for the purpose of comparison 
the reported cut in 1914 is also given. , 
1915 and 1914 Production of Lumber by States by Mills 
Cutting 50,000 and Over 











1915—— —1914— 
Increase Computed 
or Total Reported, 
Decrease Production Production 
States Percent M Ft, Ft. 9 
WaeRhington |. s.< 0s -s0%0e5 at 38,950,000 3,946,18 
PERE a caw ssc aleae eo — -1.4 3,900,000 ve 
a ey re + 8 2,300,000 
North Carolina. ......... — 62 2,090,000 
DR SCOMINS oo ins so sle's aie 0 iss + 2 1,800,000 
BE nu seud tet webs cakes + 12.6 1,750,000 
Oregon -— 7.0 1,690,000 
Alabama ae 1,500,000 
Virginia wet 8 1,500,000 
WVABCUTOIT . o.0:0:0'6 6.925190 018-94 — 13.0 1,210,000 
California (incl. Nev.)....— 143 1,130,000 
ORIN 664.6 5 wih sbsb 0 pe Pas 3.4 1,110,000 
SS eee ae es 9.4 1,100,000 
eS ES Se aa 16.2 1,100,000 
West Virginia 1.7 1,100,000 
BROS? See inia ed 3.5 4% 4's cise Af 1,000,000 
ee: ee 2.6 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania 9.9 950,000 
South Carolina 14.0 800,000 
Tennessee ...... ae 9.6 800,000 
PRED sie sc Wiktvla ia sales ister + 18 777,00 
RENE? x, on Ss wwe pisin.v'e-s — 61 560,000 
New Hampshire ......... + 3.6 500,000 
COW SEE chs euWusestas eae — 2.3 475,000 
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+ 39.8 400,000 286,063 

— 5.6 350,000 370,571 

+ 17.2 350,000 298,571 

~-+ 3.2 328,000 317,842 

«+ 4.2 260,000 249,608 

+ 74.7 250,000 143,094 

+ 14.7 230,000 200,594 

+ 1.9 165,000 162,097 

+ 66.1 110,000 6,22 

‘ + 99 90,000 81,883 
WUIONSOO  disais e ciscslo eres xus.cie — 22.1 79,500 102,117 
ee Greer a rer err re — 3.5 75,915 78,667 
N MOCO cccscisececas + 15.1 65,787 57,167 
Mow JOMET sc2ccscseceees — 17.9 40,000 48,748 
LOAVES asst bisiavdinie Gisis si oe aiesers +205.9 35,000 11,443 
WICIAWEPO. a '¢ 0105 00.0440 00.6: — 2.0 25,000 25,517 
South Waklote: 444.0304 .000% + 27.0 23,000 18,744 
WVOMINE \sGirsicicle taste sens + 46.8 17,400 11,852 
Rhode ISlANA: 50:55 s.%s05038 — 5.7 15,000 15,902 
Sieh incauresae onan wcece® + 25.5 10,892 8,680 
Kansas and Nebraska..... Mice. pcaistaimetersie oe 790 
ORI Le veucimen wares — 9 37,013,294 37,346,023 


* Quinguennial census of manufacturers—custom mills ex- 
eT ihe reporting cut less than 50,000 each. 
It will be noted that the following shifts oceur in the 
most important producing States from 1914-to 1915: 
) Washington from second place to first. 
2) Louisiana from first place to second. 
3) Oregon from fifth place to seventh. 
) Florida from fifteenth place to twelfth. 
) Minnesota from eleventh place to fourteenth. 


Cut by Classes by States 


As a check on the foregoing computations of the prob- 
able total cut by classes and by States the Service also 
computed the probable cut within each State by the 
several classes of mills. The results of this computation 
are shown on the accompanying diagrammatic map which 
shows (1) the computed total production of lumber in 
the United States and in each State and (2) the com- 
puted total production of each class in the United States 
and in each State. 

Cut by Species 


The work of compiling the 1915 cut by species has 
necessarily taken more time than the compilation of the 
total cut by States. However, this work has progressed 
to the point where it is now possible to give the follow- 
ing figures: 


Partial 1915 Cut by Species with Comparable 1914 Figures 








me _ States. porting States* 

(Listed in order of rank) Species, M Feet. M Feet. 
ia,, Miss., Tex., 2, C., A%a., 

Ark., Mia., Va., Ga., 8; C., 

MOEA rorale ste «ace b ince’ s iain ee X Yellow pine..11,759,811 14,153,052 
Wash., Ore:, Calif., Ida., 

MOOS wre po ee oes wince oe Douglas fir... 4,109,272 4,753,361 
Minn., Ida. Me, N. H., 

‘Wis., Mass., Mich....... White pine... 1,999,596 2,349,632 
W. Va., Ky., Tenn., Ark., 

Va., Ohio, Pa., N. C., Mo., 

Miss., UNG. Ts. Ss v0 ces OEE ee 1,796,279 2,876,512 
Wis., Mich., Wash., Pa., W. 

Va., N. ¥., Me., Ore... Hemlock .... 1,728,251 f ,960 
Calif., Ida., Ore., Wash., 

Mont., Ariz, N. M., Nev. Western pine. 1,167,788 1,235,705 
Me., Wash., N. H., W. Va., 

Vt, Ore. N. Y., Minn., 

MADRS ae hy nite ea oe BDTUCE ..0%:05% 1,017,667 1,102,382 
La., Fla., Ga., 8. C » sP:, 

MMASS) MIO: sali aieateccun ss Cypress ..... 856,076 964,906 
Michigan and Wisconsin...Maple ....... 457,666 526,634 
WOANIGUNIAS sor ouce oo satis se Redwood .... 418,824 535,199 
Ark,, Miss., La., S. C., Mo., 

fenn:, IN. Os Wys<..< 6 scahs Red gum..... 393,665 579,417 
Mont., Ida., Minn., Wis., Larch and 

Mich., Wash., Ore....... tamarack.. 340,211 358,432 
W _ Va. Ky., Tenn., Va., 
an ee IR arg oe st oe Yellow poplar 295,277 419,189 
Wash., Ida., Calif., Ore.... Cedar 248,401 396,903 
bs isconsin and Michigan... Birch 216,669 274,810 
California Uin'¢ nae es en Sugar pine... 114,494 132,368 
Visconsin and Michigan... Basswood 106,991 135,645 





Michigan and Indiana..... WIGCCR g0.60%6 96,872 122,116 
Wisconsin and Michigan...Elm......... 77,763 93,480 
yo) ee OR RR ee Cottonwood... 76,699 106,857 


*Reported by quinquennial census of manufactures. 
Cut of Lath and Shingles 


The reported production of lath and shingles in 1915 
is shown in the following tables, and for the purpose of 
comparison similar figures are also shown for 1912, the 
last previous year for which lath and shingle figures were 
secured. Since reports were received from nearly all the 
big mills in the country, it is believed the figures are 
nearly complete. A slight increase in the cut of lath is 
indicated but a decided decrease in the cut of shingles: 

Lath 
Comparison of 1915 Cut of Mills Reporting with 1912 Cut 






1915 
Lath Cut of Mills 1912 

. Reporting Lath Cut 

State Thousands Thousands 
Pete MNRMNR ON ic S's cons g'a'' a o00iio's0. ae) oa ace iare 433,176 330,474 
NW AMEAIEIEL ONS. Syoa55 5:90 00200000 vi e-0ate ace 336,538 
NRMIRNRE 626. og ogg ov sara sae ie doco. wie 269,095 
Weed MC CISN MERIT SH, 00's ain vavecslare, evevepact auerouvere 
re raleeceye 
Michigan ee 
Mississippi ... 
North Caroline 
Ne BREEN ca chao cain alatrele'ecde a vanes: a00seae 
No fiicke aielawh lo wisienge eae eee eee 
MU RIEMNE oda Aide Wie t a Hohe ssa %e ails winters“ oye 
MR ANMMIR IIE f 5.5 10,'o:51'5 1075-4: ores SS orele one) o's 
NS ERS OO ee ee eee te 


WOME MIRAE 6's 6. dog -4'0ig 6)n- dr iecescdiece 
Dig ak eed ai ar a a 
PRUE al a o's cuiato: 60°90 \eiava orale a: s) aes Wi 
PMNS acts aes oxi 6: Sale iene piled eke ess 
California (and Nevada)........, 
RD aie psis-a.0ie aie ee eie S's 418 ace ievares 
DOG FHGMOMERITES oo 5 6 s0-0:0-0:0 0:00 5.0: 
De NEI, asara'y aise 6 01 e'e:teierelasecéis: 9-0! 
MMR sia ale ets w Sarevosois'gai'slG: ee eis ss 6 
SEIMEI 6.0). os 504 410700. 6.4 (816.0, Sad oie 
ONES MI PR ORIO NE oi. 524.430. 0's 6-6: 400s 09 im ael ee 
NRE ovieias eco oes Sie Salk or diansie. 8 orale ates 
EEE 1S ois oh <5) dina es aio area cere iire 
RR os av clei wo 6,470 (oa ice in 450 orsisie 
BOUEH CAPOUNA, <2 os scescce cas 
Oklahoma. ..... 

New Jersey : 
Colorado ...... 
South Dakota 











Pe RMR RUNG To ots os oie 4s boa a:16 00,6 oie age: ecareera 
MEINE Stra cha Gon oe pia ieNsh oe 6.050 Weer ¥ 9.000 
DM DRTAED cgibi0y Sis:dons ole e016 o'esie-e 
BEGMBOETUBCEOR oioi65 6.0 55006 0:05.00 08 
I ORIOING so. 0:6.k orsib oe iw sraesercia-e snares 
nara site fsie-atiwi tse aw :e saree aee8 744 
RRR SMNOMN ER 0550" 015, ia reio\ S-nss.(e.5'@) 9 cipiatecdiere 446 
MIE Cn Caen ciate o's's'es 9,6 6's s oeione@ 400 
MORON 95s 040 80:41 6:80 'e Wied waiara ove, S) dom 399 
RMN a clase 6c cere aoaie we ee siebscs 168 
Uo CGR Sear er wari eres ea Pes 60 
SIGNS 3 s3.0ace ag, Sonera eeate aide esis 2,794,301 2,719,163 
Shingles 
Comparison of 1915 Cut of Mills Reporting with 1912 Cut 
1915 
Shingle Cut of Mills 1912 
porting Shingle Cut 
State Thousands Thousands 
WORN . iwadbacke cvesvese ue 6,313,335 7,996,251 
Mee SPETENINOS . os6 DOP Gk iodo dials. 0 94:6 aerate ra 382,005 718,026 
COROOR holern0 so: 4, 024 00518 < elbrecn pee 336,652 271,205 
BN Cals 9 NESS ay Os a ieee 459,359 
TT oa cp dale Seis 0.0.0 bos oe eke 6 393,772 
CINE are Accra 6 steiduare ap 0'@ is eaine 471,592 
NWN SM ITRMEENIL>. <ul S16 1h are ie,0x0 'a.0.6 expe 5% 267,945 
go ERR EAS, Sa SE en hs EQ oar” 309,081 
PMU ws Wioca isa Cs twins 9-ei 4: eave win ain 216,688 
BO - in. oe 96a wn $8 0908-0 Cap eT 126,205 
INGEEN. COPONOR - 085 65306 00sseses 196,943 
MRED 5 eed Sigh cars mi ere.dje 2 's'9 010s Be 8% 37,641 
(RPO Hote r0 1a lpia wrap 0,0) 0 eid or es! alicia 27,752 
CUA sire ay soles ardreiesahc0'0),0' Gh cea 114,458 
PEERS eer e Sadia scot ese eh 6o%s-rersiaie ooo $7 73,870 
RSME GRO tae hig Signa ecules o 00 h-atace ple 29,129 
TR EME Wee ela ska ies i p.wie, 6 hae oe 27,919 
RS Pare cert rr 72,700 
MOntana . <6. 210 
South Carolina . 57,812 
Pennsylvania 26,957 
EPRRRMESMRUER oy .000 sn clee nGetn se ois 410) ie ie o:'0i8. 30,834 
Ce er aii a ie 29,713 


PEE i eaaos ae ce eae ee dSaierc eae 
VORMBOTIG. cc soocadcucvedieaceceseiese 
New Hampshire 
MEISSOUTT . wc ccccens 
Massachusetts 
RISE 2 Didi eriie's lan valeie-<.4s be Ka RC CON 
COE i lise oe cccetaectues 
Connecticut .....<. 

ONE a aire clack Hain qe bales oe tela eh etx 
bog ae ARP ree 
BOUSH DIGMOTE: oo 6 iss ehicsaeadecces 
pS Bare ere ore re 
REROGE IMIANG ...cccsecacousveces 
WOME WHINE fo occ tle rcdeacewses 
py errr rere cre ree 
INOW PEORICO 50 0c Kecieceenenneses 
RT oa 0:00 6:60 85051000 8 we alee 648.4 
| errr rere ee ore er err 
EROIOWO EO © 3 sieitn 6 ios e seeveeuenss 
CEN Oe vide neveceasececeseetes week 
BEMIE ae B Os 6ad Cen edies Varese 








RORGES “siceccccntasieece setae 8,483,579 12,037,685 
The above figures are not exactly comparable because more 
mills reported for 1912. 


Method of Collecting Reports 


In conclusion I wish to outline briefly the general 
method of conducting the 1915 lumber census. The Office . 
of Industrial Investigations of the Forest Service at 
Washington, D. C., was in charge of the work. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association codperated 
with the Service financially and together with its member 
association, codperated effectively in securing reports 
from mills in their respective territories. The Office of 
Industrial Investigations secured reports from all States 
east of the Rocky Mountains with the following excep- 
tions: Reports for New York were secured by the New 
York Conservation Commission and reports for New Jer- 
sey by the assistant State forester. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Forestry codperated in securing reports. 
For the first time the western district offices of the For- 
est Service handled the lumber census work in their re- 
spective districts, and considerable credit is therefore due 
the Offices of Products at Portland, San Francisco, Mis- 
soula, Denver, Ogden, and Albuquerque for the very ef-. 
fective way in which they handled and completed on time 
work that was more or less new to them. 

Future Work 


The Forest Service plans to conduct next year a cen- 
sus of the 1916 production of lumber, and will make every 
effort to issue results promptly. However, a pending 
bill in the House of Representatives provides that the 
Bureau of the Census shall hereafter make an annual cen- 
sus of forest products. If the census should be author- 
ized to do such work, it will undoubtedly ask the Forest 
Service to codperate but will of course have to follow its 
own methods in collecting and issuing results. In any 
case, however, lumbermen should not overlook the fact 
that lumber production statistics are primarily of most 
benefit to the industry itself whether used by the industry 
or by the Government. It should also be realized that 
the more completely statistics are compiled the better will 
conditions in the industry be shown up and consequently 
the attitude of the public and the course of legislation 
and Government projects assisted. Every lumber manu- 
facturer who receives a request for a report on his lumber 
cut should know that in reporting he is assisting himself. 
Not only should schedules be filled out, but they should be 
filled out promptly and completely. A delay calls for 
sending out more schedules, while those incompletely filled 
out often can not be identified and the reporting mill 
gets further requests which lead to misunderstandings. 
All together, I want to urge on lumber manufacturers 
that it is to their interest to cobperate promptly with the 
Forest Service or other bureau in the matter of a lumbers 
census. 





Why Retailers Want Trademarked Lumber’ 





For purposes of directness of statement and clarity 
of argument in our presentation of this subject we 
have chosen to ignore the progress already made in 
the actual trademarking of lumber and shingles by 
associated effort. Our acknowledgment of such effort 
is made to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
as it pertains to ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shingles, the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau and the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association; also to several individual pro- 
ducers who are trademarking a part of their output. 

There can be no doubt that a new era is here in 
the lumber business. Up to a few years ago lumber 
was aceepted without question as the right, .as the 
oily logical material, for many purposes where its use 
‘s today questioned by a number of substances, each 
claiming to be better or cheaper or both than lumber. 
Wood did not come into favor by advertising effort, 
vut rather from a general acceptance of the thought 
principle that it was one of Nature’s greatest bounties 
to mankind. But modern people are not so concerned 
‘bout thought principles as they are of what is 
projected at them from the printed page of news- 
papers or periodicals; and whether accepted as a 
hetter or worse state. of things, the fact that the 
condition exists warrants us in aligning ourselves so 
‘hat all the advantages do not accrue to those mate- 
rials seeking preference through advertising efforts 
which tend to discredit wood. 


A Reasonable Demand 


There is certainly a desire, which is almost a de- 
mand, springing from lumber retailers, that their 
stock in trade be advertised. It seems to be a gen- 
erally accepted idea that it is up to the producer to 
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do the advertising of commodities sold in interstate 
trade. A plan to that end has been inaugurated as 
a trade extension movement with a subscription fund 
which we understand aggregates an amount equal 
to one-hundredth of one percent of the lumber out- 
put of the United States. This is approximately one- 
fiftieth of the percent set aside for the same purpose 
by automobile makers; and our personal opinion is 
that the manufacturers of the various brands of 
tobacco in creating and maintaining a demand for 
‘*Velvet Joe,’’ ‘‘Spearhead,’’ ‘‘Murad,’’ cigarettes 
etc., spend over ten times the money that is set aside 
by lumber producers to advertise their entire output. 

Let us inquire into why lumber is not advertised in 
a’ national or large way. Are the makers of boards 
ignorant as to the value of printer’s ink? We think 
not. Do they reason that the retailer should assume 
the burden of a general presentation to the public? 
Again we opine ‘‘No.’’ Do they think theirs a 
produet so out of the ordinary that it will sell itself? 
Noting the inroads of the various materials which 
displace er substitute themselves for lumber we be- 
lieve the live manufacturer will again say ‘‘No.’’ 
Finally is it simply because the sawmill people and 
timber owners are a ‘‘tightwad’’ bunch? (That’s 
getting right down to brass tacks.) Many may think 
in the affirmative but we are going to give another 
negative answer to that question. We have long 
maintained that the retail lumberman, more frequently 
than any other business man, will be found to be the 
leading progressive citizen in his community. And 
we are prone to believe that in the manipulating and 
marketing of this product, one of Nature’s greatest 
gifts, the elements of penury largely disappear; and 
we feel that, when a reasonable opportunity presents 
itself to correct a popular error, the high class lum- 
ber producers will be found to be discerning men 
with a heart. 


Advertising the Unadvertisable 


Admitting the wisdom and necessity of an adver- 
tising campaign for the extension of wood products 
and also that the obligation for the presentation to 
the public rests with the producer, we are next 
brought to the whole crux of the situation when we 
face the interminable number of conditions encom- 
passing 45,000 sawmills that would make advertising 
of their product of great advantage to some, of little 
to others, and of none to the remainder. Then we 
must add to this the human element of the mill owners 
—their lack of understanding of the motive or the 
method of its details and the fact that many would 
choose to be leaners rather than pushers, standpatters 
rather than progressives, or yet parasites rather than 
hosts. With these difficulties in view at the threshold 
of a more or less insistent call for action, we were 
not surprised at the caption ‘‘ Advertising an Unad- 
vertisable Product’’ chosen. by our friend, Mr. 
Moorehead, for one of his inimitable addresses down 
in his own State of ‘‘Show me.’’ 

We have supreme confidence that there’s a way to 
do everything that should be done, but perhaps our 
effort to make plain to you just how this may be 
accomplished as it relates to advertising and extend- 
ing the markets for lumber might be likened to a 
somewhat similar effort of a colored divine who chose 
a text from some part of. the Scriptures of which 
skeptical men like Ingersoll have expressed some doubt 
as to its possibility. After reading the message to 
his congregation he said in part: ‘‘ Brethren, we will 
now proceed to explain the unexplainable, believe the 
unbelievable, and onscrew +he onscrutable.’’ 


Our Text—‘‘The Label on the Bottle’’ 


By the ‘‘label on the bottle’? was the reply given 
by Mark Twain when he was asked how he could 
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tell the difference between Rhine wine and vinegar. 
Consciously or unwittingly (and who could accuse 
Mark of lacking wit) Mr. Clemens here stated the 
basic principle of identified or trademarked mer- 
chandise. Some factories may make axes of such a 
quality that they do not care to identify themselves 
with their own output. Yet when your lumberjack 
selects an ax for his own use it is a matter of great 
concern that a certain brand of an approved maker 
must be thereon and that is the feature which settles 
his choice. Likewise are the drag saws identified; 
so also are the skidding appliances, the loaders, and 
even cars and engines bringing the logs to the mill 
are each recognized by a name peculiarly their own. 

Arriving at a modern sawmill the logs are con- 
verted into lumber by the power and equipment of 
identified engines, boilers, belts, pulleys, saws, car- 
riages, trimmers, hogs and niggers; in fact, the total 
ensemble of the mill is trademarked (labeled) machin- 
ery used exclusively for the production of an article 
founding a business second in importance in the 
United States; used for the production of an article 
of commerce having two sides, two edges and two 
ends, each of the six surfaces bidding for a mark of 
recognition by the parent, who by his action might 
be construed as saying, ‘‘ Depart from me ye accursed, 
I know ye not.’’ 

So we find that the mill owner, who so consistently 
equipped his mill with trademarked, ‘‘blown in the 
bottle’? machinery, is passing to the retailer the car 
number for the identity and to the consumer nothing. 
Thus lumber receives from the party responsible for 
its being in the world about the same inspiring send- 
off as given by John J. Ingalls to the Missouri mule 
of whom he said, ‘‘He is without pride of ancestry 
or hope of posterity.’’ 

Evolution of Identified Products on the Farm 

Thirty years ago the West was farmed with horses 
that were largely bronchos or scrubs; they were just 
horses. The cattle were just cows. and steers, and 
the poultry was only chickens. Today the horses are 
one-half larger and they are Percherons or Clydesdale 
or French coach, and although no visible trademark 
is in sight it is there just the same and school children 
are taught to know the identity of each, to read the 
label on the horse, as it were. One nce more has a 
herd of cattle, for its now a bunch of Whitefaces, a 
drove of Shorthorns or a dairy of Jerseys; and of 
hogs, they are Poland Chinas, Duroes or Berkshires; 
and .the wife’s poultry is Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes or Leghorns. This list might be extended 
to cover the wheat, oats and corn the farmer raises, 
each of which is readily identified for him by Nature 
and all of which teaches the lesson we would impress 
on those producing nondescript goods—that their era 
is of the past. 

If we have heretofore seemed an idealist or a 
dreamer, listen, for ‘‘Big Ben’’ is summoning us to 
awaken to the day’s activities. Let us take a dip 
in a ‘‘Standard’’ bath tub with a touch of the soap 
‘‘that floats;’’ we now slip into our ‘‘B. V. D.’s,’’ 
pull on our ‘‘Black Cat’’ socks, fasten them with 
‘*Boston’’ garters, hook up our ‘‘Crawford’’ shoes, 
put on a ‘‘Manhattan’’ shirt and an ‘‘ Arrow Brand’’ 
collar, holding it in place by a ‘‘Kremniz’’ collar 
button. We now don our ‘‘Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx’’ suit of clothes, pocket our ‘‘ Waterman Foun- 
tain Pen’’ and ‘‘Howard Watch’’ and we are 
dressed. 

Now we play a ‘‘Victor’’ record on the ‘‘Grafo- 
nola’’ and its a eall to ‘‘eats.’’ Breakfast consists 
of ‘‘Sunkist’’ oranges, ‘‘Quaker’’ oats and ‘‘ Post 
Toasties,’’ ‘‘Beechnut’’ bacon, biscuits made from 
‘*Gold Medal’’ flour baked in a ‘‘Majestic’’ range; 
and there’s ‘‘Runkle’s’’ cocoa for the kiddies and 
‘‘White House’’ coffee for us older ones; we add to 
these locally produced butter, eggs and potatoes. 

Breakfast over, we put on our ‘‘Stetson’’ hat, step 
into our ‘‘Chalmers’’ car and are soon turning the 
key in a ‘‘Yale’’ lock at the office; we point a 
‘*Faber’’ pencil in a ‘‘ Boston Dollar Sharpener’’ and 
are ready for something to happen. Let’s see—we 
will work for a few minutes on an address to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to the 
end that it may see that the plan for identifying its 
lumber output presents some great possibilities for 
development. So our stenographer tunes up _ her 
‘*Remington’’ touches the bearing with a few drops 
of ‘‘3-in-1,’’ inserts some ‘‘Imperial’’ bond water- 
marked paper and we’re off. 

What Are Identified Goods? 

‘‘Tdentified goods’’ are any goods produced or 
manufactured and sold under patent, copyright, trade- 
mark, or under the owner’s name. In fact, all manu- 
facturers of all articles in common use can identify 
their products by merely putting them upon the 
market with their names attached. And except in 
the case of patented or copyrighted goods no more 
skill or ingenuity is required in the production of 
‘‘identified goods’’ than in the production of uniden- 
tified goods, but the possibilities for - committing 
‘‘hari kari’? are large for the maker who lets his 
identified product slip back, for brands keep quality 
up. 

Let us suppose that mills which produce cement or, 
say, flour, should sack up their output with no brand 
on the container, no means of identification, either 
to the retailer or consumer of its point of origin. 
Would the retailer be able to build a stable business 
in States where the people must be shown? Would 
Lehigh or Pillsbury meet with the compensating re- 
ward that should accrue to the producers of high 
class goods? And the consumer, is he to take a gam- 
bler’s chance as to what is in the sack, or is he to 





open it and inspect the contents and see that the 
quality in the bottom of the sack is as good as on 
the top? I feel that you will agree with me that 
these mills would immediately slip back to a very 
common level were they unable to carry their identity 
clear through to the consumer. 

Behind the trademark idea is the basic principle 
that the merchandise so branded must adhere to a 
set standard of excellence both in quality and manu- 
facture; and it is only by following such a policy 
that business is justified in advertising, because if 
the goods do not come up to the representations then 
the advertising and the identifying of the product 
become a warning to avoid rather than a bid for 
favor. 

The Consumer a Factor 


In those days preceding the time of nationally ad- 
vertised trademarked goods, competition was based 
quite wholly upon the price of goods to the middle- 
man or retailer. The consumer was no factor what- 
ever. That manufacturer having the most money or 
backing could crowd out his smaller competitors by 
cutting the prices, temporarily, below cost ‘of pro- 
duction, forcing them into bankruptcy or to sell out 
to him; then his monopoly was complete and he could 
cheapen his output and raise the price as much as he 
thought prudent... The process was repeated should 
competition again develop. He did these things be- 
cause he could. 

Merchandise made to sell in a market where quality 
competition, or service competition, or both are con- 
spicuous, tend constantly toward better quality and 
conditions of sale; while prices tend to contain well 
defined standard levels, and it is upon these standard 
prices that the production and distribution of these 
goods are based. This is quite generally true of iden-- 
tified articles, and under the circumstances competi- 
tion normally consists in endeavor to outdo rivals in 
value given for a price which is held close to a rea- 
sonable level by conditions beyond individual control. 


A Label on Lumber 


It may be urged that limitation to the effective 
advertising or the labeling of lumber exists from its 
inherit nature which precludes its entry as a trade- 
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marked article of commerce. For example, it may be 
said there are so many mills that the brands would 
be interminable; yet there are many more flour mills 
and each identifies its own output. However, we would 
urge grouping of mills, where homogenity of materials 
and inspection is possible, under the same trademark 
and an identifying numeral or letter for each member 
of the group, the legal possession of the trademark to 
rest entirely with an existing association which shall 
supervise the inspection system of all mills registering 
as producers and entitled to use this mark. 

Or again it may be urged when material is used 
in a building, it loses its identification, which is not 
so with a stove, a piano or a saw; yet the same occurs 
as relates to the cement, plaster, shingles, and mill- 
work used in the building; in fact, neither ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
oranges nor ‘‘Quaker’’ oats are clothed in their trade- 
marked wrappers when served for food. 

Or it may be urged that lumber is often neglected 
and becomes more or less damaged or unsightly and 
that a trade name on such stock would reflect no 
credit either on the producer or the retailer of such 
merchandise. We grant some weight to this conten- 
tion, yet there are some items other than lumber 
with which the same conditions obtain and it is not 
unreasonable to presume that the manufacturer, the 
retailer, and the consumer will reflect in some meas- 
ure a pride incident to making, stocking, or using 
identified goods. 

It is well known that thorough-bred stock receives 
better care than serub, that a ‘‘Howard’’ watch is 
less abused than a nondescript timepiece. And a 
‘“Winton Six’’ has a resting spell when the roads are 
muddy. _So we are inclined to the belief that the 
spirit of ‘‘Pride of Possession’’ will tend automatic- 
ally to make the mill more careful. Then its output 
will be more properly sawed, planed, seasoned and 
loaded to meet the exigencies to which it will be sub- 
jected; the retailer more particular to house and fit- 
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tingly care for the same that it look the quality whe 
displayed or delivered; and finally the consunicr oy 
contractor will see that trademarked stuff is a fx orite 
on the job. 

Where Quality Suffers 


That a marked betterment in quality and service 
is coincident with its being identified by a trademark 
is searcely questioned. Likewise we allege that if 
an advantage acerues to these producers of laleled 
goods a compensating disadvantage obtains to ‘hose 
items of merchandise not so favorably designated, 
We regret that we are here forced to bring in lumber 
as the ‘‘horrible example’’ to emphasize our con 
tion that quality of unmarked goods is not 
tained. As a retailer we are frequently remin 
that lumber is not as it used to be. This is always 
brought to our attention when some old building in 
the neighborhood is torn down; then sizes and grades 
are compared with those current, all to the discredit 
of the present day standards. 

Recently we placed an order for a car of western 
hemlock with a large producing mill but it was forced 
to pass the order to another mill for the reason that 
it was specified .to be thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
stock, the former being cut to dress but. three-fourths 
of an inch. We feel that the insurance agent who 
refused to write wind-storm insurance until the resi- 
dence had been papered was perhaps standing within 
his rights if three-fourths inch sheathing was the crux, 

Your speaker contends that 14-inch lumber should 
be the standard thickness for drop siding; even then 
a considerable portion of each board will be but three- 
fourths inch thick. Yet a number of mills are offer- 
ing drop siding dressed to five-eighths of an inch, 
thus leaving a scant three-eighths of an inch of mate- 
rial at the thin edge of the board to withstand 
Nebraska zephyrs which have been known to blow 
straws straight through boards of twice that thickness. 

To reinforce our contention that quality is not 
maintained and that associations are not competent 
to control quality on unidentified goods we cite the 
grading rules adopted by various associations as evi- 
dence. They were apparently designed with the end 
in view to cover the output of the poorest equipped 
mill in the most unfavorable of locations. Thus the 
fitst class mill in the best of timber surroundings is 
forced to foster and protect a rival that often slugs 
the market with inferior lumber, displacing quality 
material that it is in a favorable position to furnish 
and bringing discredit to the entire industry. 

We might easily continue our criticism of lumber 
and the factors that have led to its decline; we might 
point that its use does not increase in proportion to 
the population, and also that other building materials 
have developed in the last two decades from insignifi- 
cant to significant proportions; yet we do not wish 
to lose sight of our main contention, as heretofore 
set forth, that other things being equal ‘‘trade- 
marked’’ goods improve in quality and favor while 
unidentified products deteriorate in these same 
virtues. 

That all makers of the world’s merchandise will 
identify their product is unthinkable. There is a 
volume of business conducted on the idea that the 
public wants a large amount of trash for a small 
amount of money and those parties so believing will 
not identify their output for the same reason that a 
thief does not leave a visiting card. Or if this in- 
ferior merchandise displays a name, it is an inter- 
minable number of aliases that can be changed as soon 
as its perfidy is exposed. Widely known men and 
articles cannot misbehave. Everybody talks about 
them. Trademarked and advertised goods must main- 
tain their character; they cannot escape criticism. 


Competition Diagnosed 


Competition as a regulator of business may result 
in a lowering of prices or on the other hand in giving 
greater value, service ete., at a fairly, standard price. 
The first is price competition, and the latter takes 
on the form of quality competition, service competi- 
tion ete. In cutting the quality the public, the re- 
tailer and the producer suffer; the publie for obvious 
reasons, the retailer because he is not favorably re- 
membered by the consumer; and the manufacturer is 
injured for he has not in the face of cut prices been 
able to maintain pride in the excellence of his 
products. When a manufacturer adds a trademark to 
his goods, he wagers the consumer that they are right. 
When he stamps that mark in printer’s ink and im- 
presses it on the country by advertising he wagers 
that they are better than unadvertised goods. 

It is fairly established that a competition of price 
only tends to a decline in quality; in fact, self-pro- 
tection demands that in justice to himself he does not 
give greater value for the money than does his com- 
petitor and his suspicions as to the cupidity of his 
business rival are usually of a nature that makes him 
feel the said rival will sacrifice quality to get the 
business. It’s a fact that ‘‘When money is the lateh- 
key, insincerity is host.’? And again the practice of 
selling one grade and delivering another, which is sup- 
posed to type Yankee shrewdness or self-protection 
against a rival tradesman whom we suspect would do 
the same thing, has grown to large proportions in re- 
cent years. This has brought no credit to the retailers 
of lumber in general and additional disrepute to the 
product of your mills whose sins of commission and 
omission are already large as heretofore set forth. 

The producers of other merchandise have saved 
the retailer from himself by trademarking his out- 
put, and we believe 90 percent of lumber tradesmen 
would welcome the same form of salvation. Then 
business would be more dignified, while bargaining; 
bartering, bickering and baiting will largely disap- 
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pear when there’s a ‘‘label on the bottle’’ for the 
goods, like Caesar’s wife, will be ‘‘above suspicion.’’ 


The Way Is Clear 


There may be among the lumber manufacturers 
who from past experiences would hesitate to 


those 


join in any codperative way with their competitors 


in business, dreading to draw down upon themselves 
an inquisition from the attorney general’s office or 
fearing that they may be made a goat upon which 
some politician may ride into office. We feel that 
with the advent of the Federal Trade Commission 
much that has heretofore harassed the business man 
by exciting a prejudice among the people who did 
not have the facts upon which to sit in judgment, 
will now be weighed by a commission whose compe- 
tency and impartiality will be respected alike by the 


citizen and by the business man. 

‘The intimation given the business man by this com- 
mission that they were not developing association 
work to the extent of its possibilities comes as an 
inspiring omen from Washington and when we learn 
that the present occupant of the White House so 
concerned himself that he wrote Mr. Hurley a note 
of warm commendation anent the commission’s atti- 
tude toward business interests in general and asso- 


' ciations in particular we feel warranted in assuming 


that we are making some headway toward that day 
when ‘‘generous codperation shall displace destruc- 
tive competition.’’ 

As an advertising asset wood has a value peculiarly 
its own. In almost every other manufactured product 
Nature’s wonderful organisms have been ruthlessly 
broken down; they have been ground, torn, disinte- 


grated, dissolved or melted, to make them ready for 
casting, burning, rolling, compounding or pasting to- 
gether. Then they are enameled, painted or gilded in 
an effort to make them look something they are not. 
In other words the new creation is apart from Nature 
and no longer can a sentimental value attach thereto. 

Like conditions do not obtain in the manufacture 
of lumber for each slice of the saw brings to view 
the forest life history of the tree, even to identifying 
its variety and species by the peculiar color, texture 
and arrangement of its annular rings and medullary 
rays. For uses where Nature’s handiwork may be 
developed into a natural finish the contrast with the 
transient and tawdry skin deep beauty of man-made 
creations which he has painted, grained, galvanized 
or gilded to cover its own inherent unsightliness is 
all to the advantage of wood. 





Educating the Public in the Use of Wood’ 


[By Doctor Hugh P, Baker, Dean the New York State College of Forestry 





It is a bit like ‘‘bringing coals to Neweastle’’ to 
presume to suggest anything new in educating the 
public in the use of wood when your ever-resourceful 
secretary has been thinking and working upon this 
one idea for the last year or two and that with very 
effective results. Today, as the result of his work, 
one may pick up a magazine and actually find in the 
advertising section, which may be filled with pages 
of matter telling why one should use this or that 
substitute for lumber, a page or two with a convinc- 
ing advertisement for the use of lumber. Leaving 
out of consideration your interest and mine in the 
use of lumber, it is really refreshing to one’s ‘idea of 
the fairness of things to see the great industry which 
is basic in character and second only to the great 
basic industry of agriculture, stand up for itself in 
public print. It is tiresome to see all of the adver- 
tising and all of the educational work done by the 
man who has a substitute for lumber. 


Why Forestry at All in This Country? 


Upon taking up teaching work in forestry about 
twelve years ago, one of the first questions which I 
asked myself was—‘‘Why Forestry in this country 
at all and why teach men forestry as a business and 
a profession?’’ In the last twelve years this ques- 
tion has been answered very effectively and today 
there are several thousand foresters working upon 
the many forest problems of the country and there 
is annually a wider field of work for the thoroughly 
trained forester. 

The best answer to ‘‘Why Forestry?’’ it seems to 
me is the financial condition of many of our States 
and the increasing tenseness in our economic condi- 
tions. In my own State of New York we have a 
total debt, including those of the State, counties and 
municipalities, equalling $40 for every acre of land, 
good and bad. Two years ago a large direct tax was 
levied upon the people and there is every indication 
that this direct tax will be continued. The ery of 
political parties, of State legislatures and the coun- 
try in general is ‘‘economy’’ and yet the expense 
of Government increases. Between 1910 and 1914 
in New York the expense of State Government in- 
creased 40 percent, and the curve representing this 
Increase shows no downward tendency. 

Over against this financial condition is the fact 
that approximately half of the State is non-agricul- 
tural and while capable of giving very fair returns 
if covered with forests it is today practically idle and 
non-productive. From the half of the State that is 
agricultural we are securing an annual return of ap- 
proximately $4 per acre per year and much more 
will be secured as better agricultural methods are 
used. It is just good, common sense to take the half 
of the State of New York that is non-agricultural 
and cover it with a productive forest that in a very 
short time, as compared with the life of the State, 
will be giving from $1 to $3 per acre per year and 
thereby helping very materially to solve the financial 
problems of the State, to say nothing of the imme- 
(iste indireet values which will result when the non- 
agricultural lands are forested. 
in New York as in many other States the indus- 

dependent upon the forests are basic and sec- 
‘ only to the great fundamental industry of agri- 
‘ure, Last year the lumber bill of the State of 

York was over one hundred and twenty-five 
ion dollars and three-quarters'of this amount was 
* out of the State into the South and the West for 
ber to be used in our industries. Twenty-five 
's ago New York led in the production of lum- 

Last year the amount of lumber she produced 
s equal in board feet only to the amount which 

‘s used in her box board industry. With the severe 

ncial conditions confronting this and other States 
the one hand and with vast areas_of non-produe- 
‘ive land on the other, and over against these two an 
‘creasing consumption of wood in our industries, 

\s there ever been such a sound argument for sen- 
~ ve Torestry in any country? The question of ‘‘ Why 

restry’? at all has been answered today not by 

’ forester alone, but more effectively by our pres- 

‘ industrial and economic conditions. 

__'l there is a second-best reason for forestry in the 
cnited States it’ is that the trend of the industrial 


“A 20-minute talk at the annual meeting of the Na- 


fos Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 


+ 


and commercial development of the last few decades 
shows that wood is the logical material for many 
purposes where it has been assumed that steel, con- 
crete and other materials would take its place. Out 
of the chaos of use of materials in our industries 
there is gradually emerging a clearer understanding 
of values and relations and it seems to be evident 
that more wood will be used in the future than in 
the past. Possibly with a decreasing need for wood 
but an increasing need for water, for fish and game 
and for recreation places, we would still see increas- 
ing areas of forest. But combine an increasing use 
of wood with a rapidly developing appreciation of 
the indirect values of the forest just enumerated and 
forestry will rapidly come into its own as the second 
great basic industry of the nation. 

If we agree—and we must agree—that the increas- 
ing financial burdens of our people and pressure of need 
for wood in the industries will force the proper use 
of all of the non-agricultural lands of our States, 





H. P. BAKER, SYRACUSE, N. Y.; 
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then the forester is just as much interested in the 
products of the forest as the lumberman. Upon the 
forester will devolve the practical utilization of all 
forest soils and he will be concerned not alone with 
the wood produced but with all the other phases of 
forest development, such as water conservation, fish 
and game, and the recreational possibilities of the 
forest. It will be up to him to take a virgin forest 
which may be growing at the rate of 200 board feet 
per acre per year, which is about the average in the 
virgin forests of the Adirondacks in New York, and 
make that forest produce a thousand board feet and 
more per acre per year. Such an inerease in wood 
production is as possible in the forests as it was pos- 
sible for the first settlers on our prairies to take land 
which was producing a half a ton of hay from the 
native buffalo and bunch grass and put in cultivated 
grass and alfalfa and get six tons ot hay per acre 
per year. A virgin forest like a virgin soil never 
produces, without man’s help, what it may be made 
to produce when brains and energy are applied to it. 

With the rapidly increasing population and tre- 
mendous development of industries during the last 
half of the last centuty, lumbermen went into the 
virgin forests and rushed the product onto the mar- 
ket, thoughtful only of the increasing returns from 
the lumber. Great areas of land were acquired by 
the big men in the lumber industry, and later by cor- 
porations, and great fortunes were made. However, 
economic conditions have been changing so rapidly, 
substitutes have been developing and have been 
changing so rapidly, substitutes have been developing 
and have been put upon the market in such effective 
ways that today the lumbermen begin to realize that 
the owning of extensive forest areas may be too big 
a proposition for them and it is probable that the 
States and national Government will take over, more 
or less gradually, much of the great forest holdings 
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of the country. New York, like many other eastern 
States, was covered with a continuous forest except 
for the water surface when the Dutch built the first 
sawmill in New York in 1644. Like many other 
States of the East and middle West, New York, 
though no longer classed as a great lumber producing 
State, promises to be a great forest for all time. 


What an Educational Institution Is Doing 


When the New York College of Forestry was estab- 
lished at Syracuse University in 1911 its charter ob- 
ligated it to train not only the students entering its 
doors, but to do general educational and investiga- 
tive work wherever it might be needed in the State. 
Because of the land conditions in the State already 
described it was felt that possibly the general edu- 
cational work which could be done within the next 
decade or two would be more profitable for the State 
than the training of students in the college. The gen- 
eral educational work was planned with two homely 
old sayings in mind—first, that you can not ‘‘teach 
an old dog new tricks,’’ and second, that most men 
‘*come from Missouri.’’ Therefore, the first efforts- 
and the development of the work has shown the de- 
sirability of these efforts—were with the schools. The 
soundest foundation for any great reform movement 
is the effective education of the boys and girls. 
Therefore, the college is working through them to- 
ward the accomplishment of real results in the de- 
velopment of the forest resources of the State. Most 
of the men and women of today are too busy with 
their own efforts to consider in any constructive way 
the needs of the State of tomorrow. Ingrain within 
the child the right ideas about the trees and forest, 
mixing with these ideas a certain amount of senti- 
ment, and the children of today, who will be the 
men and women of tomorrow, will use their influence 
and their vote for right land policy and right forest 
policy. Last year foresters from the college went 
into 234 communities giving illustrated lectures in 
high schools, granges, men’s and women’s clubs, and 
other organizations and during the year talked to 
over 60,000 people. This last winter the college has 
gone into something over 250 communities, reaching 
approximately 70,000 people. 


Bringing the Idea of the Forest Into the Schools of 
the State 


Finely illustrated talks are pleasing and may start 
the development of ideas, but if not followed up 
amount to but little. Therefore, two years ago the 
college originated the idea of celebrating a forest 
day in the schools in place of the rather worn-out 
Arbor Day idea. Instead of the children planting 
a single tree or two without really getting into the 
planting, and the boys and girls largely interested in 
the occasion because it is a holiday, the college felt 
that it would be just as easy to have the boys plant 
a thousand or more trees, on some bit of idle land 
near the school. It would be real work, construe- 
tive in character, which would connect the boys and 
girls up with the idle land idea much more effectively 
than illustrated talks alone. Furthermore, the plant- 
ings which would be watched with pride by the boys 
and girls, would become a demonstration for the 
whole community. It would mean a step forward in 
forest protection for the State because no boy or girl 
who had taken part in the planting of a thousand 
trees and therefore who has been in at the beginning 
of a forest, will go into the woods and leave a burn- 
ing camp fire or throw down a burning match. The 
beginnings were small but enthusiastic and this last 
spring in about two weeks’ time twenty-two schools 
in the State planted 30,000 trees under the direction 
of the college. It is easy to imagine what practical 
demonstrations of this kind will mean as they are 
extended over the entire State by the school chil- 
dren. 

Demonstrating Forestry to the Publie 

In deseribing the planting by the schools, reference 
was made to the fact that these plantations become 
effectice demonstrations in the community where they 
are located. The American man and woman are fond 


of trees and of the woods and yet to think of sen- 

sible forestry they must see growing plantations and 

so this work with schools is being done to satisfy 

the second homely saying referred to above and that 

is that most of our people ‘‘are from Missouri.’’ The 
(Concluded on Page 64.) 
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The fourteenth annual meeting of the National Lum. 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was called to order at 
10:45 a. m. on Wednesday, May 31, at the Congress 
Hotel, by President R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
La., who introduced Mayor William H. Thompson of 
Chicago, to make an address of welcome, which fol- 
lowed the usual traditions of such subjects. 

In the absence of Charles 8. Keith, who was on the 
program to respond to the address of welcome, John 
W. Blodgett was called upon and delivered a response 
which was excellent. 

President Downman then delivered his annual ad- 
dress, which was given extemporaneously from brief 
notes. It was largely devoted to a review of the 
various accomplishments of the National association 
since its organization. Among these he mentioned 
the establishment of the National Lumber Credit 
Rating Corporation, which publishes the ‘‘Blue Book.’’ 
This, he said, was growing in usefulness, but too slowly. 
The lumbermen as a whole do not support it as they 
should. 

The next activity that he mentioned was the pro- 
motion of the Forest Products Expositions which were 
held two years ago in Chicago and New York City. 
The Forest Products Company which promoted these 
expositions still has about $10,000 in its treasury 
which, he stated, would be used as a nucleus in an 
attempt to raise funds for another exposition. In 
ease the board of directors decides. to make the at- 
tempt again he expressed the hope that lumbermen 
would be more liberal in their contributions for the 
support of such an exhibition. 

As the next prominently notable achievement of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
President Downman mentioned the Interinsurance 
Exchange. This started about two years ago with 
about $600,000 insurance written and today has about 
$4,500,000 of insurance in force. If lumber manu- 
facturers had patronized it as liberally as they should 
have done it would have $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 of 
insurance in force at the present time. On this sub- 
ject he said: 

I hope that the lumbermen will give more attention to that 
part of their business and come to the assistance and support 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Ex- 
change, as well as other interinsurance exchanges. I claim 
that the National is ideal for the reason that it gives the 
manufacturer his insurance at exact cost. We do not allow 
commissions to anyone. Everyone is on a level basis. The 
other insurance exchanges are necessarily different from the 
fact that they empioy their agents on a commission basis, 
which commission is supposed to cover all overhead expenses 
besides the salary or profit of the attorney in fact. I, how- 
ever, want to give a word of warning at the present time in 
regard to these interinsurance exchanges. The stock com- 
panies—the old line companies—are doing everything in their 
power to destroy them. As far as I can ascertain the inter- 
insurance exchanges in existence today are carrying about 
$125,000,000 insurance. This has brought about a reduction 
in your rate, and their inspection service has brought about 
a better physical condition at the mills which has also tended 
to reduce rates and losses. The exchanges in which a com- 
mission is paid are, in a manner, simply brokerage offices 
as far as your attorney in fact is concerned. That being the 
case, your attorneys in fact in these agencies or exchanges, I 
believe, are competing unreasonably for the business. They 
have nothing like uniform rates where insurance is concur- 
rent. They try to take teo much insurance on one risk. 
They try to carry it all and if they can not carry it in the 
insurance exchange they underwrite it and thus become 
brokers. That is a dangerous condition, I think. These 
exchanges belong to the lumbermen; they do not belong to 
the attorneys in fact, and thus the jealousies growing up 
between these exchanges are bringing about this condition 
that I think we ought to take cognizance of and work to 
stop it if possible. My idea would be that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association conduct an investigation 
into all these interinsurance exchanges. It makes no ‘differ- 
ence where they are located as long as they are writing on 
a lumber manufacturer's plant, they should come under the 
scope of an investigation. I think I should recommend the 
appointment of a committee that would employ an expert 
insurance attorney to look into this matter and try to save 
the interinsurance exchanges for the benefit of lumbermen. 
In some cases interinsurance exchanges have effected a reduc 
tion in the rates on miils properly equipped and properly 
safeguarded by all the things that are necessary, this reduce 
tion being as much as one-third of what it was six or eight 
years ago. You can readily see the value of it, and I would 
not permit anybody, no matter who he is, whether an agent 
or a selfish individual underwriter, to do anything to destroy 
this valuable function that is necessary in the lumber busi- 
ness, 

As the next useful feature of the work of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Downman referred to the trade exten- 
sion movement. He stated that starting with a 
recommendation of the committee that $250,000 a 
year be raised for five years for use in lumber pro- 
motion work the proposition was put into force when 
only $50,000 had been secured. At the present time 
the fund has been raised to $70,000 a year and with 
some promise that in the near future it will reach the 
$100,000 mark. The president voiced his belief that 
it should be brought to the quarter-million mark as 
soon thereafter as possible. He did not attempt to 
give a summary of the useful accomplishments of the 
movement up to the present time and his only refev- 
ence to this subject was in the following words: 


If the lumbermen generally would become personally ac 
quainted with the activities already put into force by the 
men who have charge of the trade extension department of 


Trade Extension, Advertising, Interinsurance, Foreign Relations and 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association I do not 
believe they would hesitate to come in and lend their support 
to it, not only their moral support, but their financial 
support. 

The establishment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was then discussed and the hearing of the lum- 
bermen before it. In this connection the president 
referred to the fact that lumbermen’s associations 
had been recognized by the Federal Government in 
another way in the movement by the railroads to re 
classify lumber and lumber products, a move which 
he characterized as merely an effort to raise rates. 
In that case the commission formulated questions 
and asked that the lumber associations as such ¢o- 
operate in formulating replies. Following these re- 
plies the commission had its experts make a digest 
of the lumber rates, filling a book of 400 pages, which, 
he said, he did not suppose any lumberman would ever 
examine throughout, and the ‘matter has been set for 
hearing in Chicago before Commissioner Meyer, on 
July 10. 

The speaker then related having been in attend- 
ance at an international convention of real estate 
dealers in New Orleans recently, where it was desired 
to raise $100,000 for some association object. Detroit 
led with $25,000 and subscriptions proceeded until 
$85,000 had been raised. The subscriptions lagged a 
little at this point when a representative of Detroit 
got up and said, ‘‘Put Detroit down for the other 
$15,000,’’ and within three minutes thereafter the 
fund had been raised to $135,000. He cited this as 
an example of how other business organizations go 
about the raising of money and hoped that in time 
lumbermen would have some of the same spirit. 

The activities of the affiliated organizations were 
then reviewed, the speaker referring specifically to 
the Southern Pine Association, the North Carolina 
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Pine Association, the Redwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The speaker continued: 

There is a great deal of money being spent in so-called 
advertising and publicity that does not reach anywhere. It 
does not reach the people you ought to reach, and that is the 
ultimate consumer. There are thousands and thousands of 
dollars spent by lumbermen every year that a good many of 
them very frankly say ‘‘We do it because he is a good fel- 
low.” That is not business. You ought to do it because it 
is doing you some good. I would suggest that the thoughtful 
lumberman will take part of that, at least, and put it in new 
lines of: activity, and there is no place where, I suggest, it 
can better go than to the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The speaker closed with a plea for better support 
of association work. 

The secretary then read the roll call of the affili- 
ated associations together with the number of dele- 
gates accredited to each organization, as shown in 
the first column below, the second column represent- 
ing the number of delegates reported as present at 
the meeting. 





California Redwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 5 2 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association.......... ie 1 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the U. § 7 Bs) 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. A 4 
North Carolina Pine Association... .....sscescee. 9 5 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association........ 9 8 
NOTIRETA: FADE ASSOCIBTION. % 25.0 6 on.5 55 eslwk oo ew yes 9 4 
Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Agency......... 3 0 
Southern Cyrprest: ASSOCIATION. ..« . js/6.0 #00 \0's%"02 00-03 7 4 
Southern Pine Association.............0.- eee Ty. | 41 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............. 26 5 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association......... 10 1 


Report of Secretary 
The report of the secretary for the year was then 
read as follows: 
Statistics 
It is one of the functions of a secretary’s office to compile 
statistics which all think should be compiled, but which few 








ever read or profit by. In order to get a tiresome muiutter 
quickly out of the way and incorporated in the perman nt 
record, these figures are submitted : 

The treasurer’s report of receipts and disbursements 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1916, made up by a certified 
public accountant, shows: 


Receipts 
Weatance Baril 1, AGG... x is~ ¥:0 5.0 600b00's - $ 1,111.4@ 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n..$31,011.77 
Trade Extension Department............ 30,550.91 
Federal Trade Commission Case........ 4,726.00 66,288.68 
$67,400.08 
Disbursements 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n. .$26,685.56 
Trade Extension Department............ 22,778.66 


Federal Trade Commission Case........ 7,228,11 $56,693.33 
— a hand and in banks, March 31, 
were eer ence rece eee ressenssces $10,706.75 
wis eae numbers and as nearly as can be ascertained the 
amount of lumber produced in 1915 by the members of the 
twelve associations which subscribe to the National was: 
Production, 1915 


Association M Feet 
MOBRITOTEER BU BUO WOO: o.5.5:5.0.0 2 nics 10.0 5 0 0:02 0015 0m, 05-0 330,000 
CIP AU PEM TIIDNEL 6 ae 6 whe 0.00 op 9 80 0:0 9.5.00 300,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers of the U. S.......... 500,000 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers............ 


POTD SONATE,” BAD e555. 4.0 0» 0'9.5.0)00. 0508 0 8 8:0 9,048 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers. 
Northern Pine . ... 202 vsccccccsvccgeccsevessece 
Pacific Coast Sugar and White Pine 






BOULKCIN CYDLORB ois ee csc ws ese cscs 

Southern Pine 8% 

West Coast Lumbermen’s..........0.6ecccvcces 2400, 000 

ge eo ir eee 750,000 
cL) pees Soe eee eet ee ee ee ee eee 12, 163,537 


The quantity of lumber cut and shipped by an average of 
over 550 firms which report monthly to the National (chiefly 
through the affiliated associations) was as follows for the 
twelve months ending April 30, 1916: 


Cut and Shipments, May 1, 1915, to April 30, 1916 
Feet in Millions and Tenths 





Softwoods Hardwoods Total 
Months Reports Cut ae Ky Cut a Cut ipod 
May, 1915 539 1,017.5, 931. 89.0 1,106.5 993. 
June, 1000 5 930.9 82.1 87. ‘0 1,082.6 
July, Spuace 986.4 990.9 $3.1 74.9 1,069.5 
Aug., 1915.... 1,037.7 1,007.0 66.6 64.9 1,104.3 
Sept., 1915... 1,083.5 1,088.4 77.1 80.2 1,160. 6 
Oct., ABL5..3: 1,062.1 1,074.7 68.6 82.6 1,125.7 
Nov., 1915.. 911.0 1,019.5 o 7 78.4 972.7 
Dec., 1015...% 927.3 1 064.6 Dd. 6 107.9 1,022.9 


818.9 910.3 97.0 75.5 915.9 
847.6 862.2 102. 6 93.7 950.2 
1,036.2 169.8 127.9102.4 1,164.1 


March, 1916. 1, 
1,063.2 1,065.7 118.4 91.7 1,181.6 








April, 1916. 57. 

“| ry 11,791.9 12,055.7 1,064.7 981. wr 12,856.6 13,037.1 
Shipped more than cut, softwoods...... 263,800,000 ft., or 2.2% 
Cut more than shipped, hardwoods..... 83,300,000 ft., or 8.5¢ 
Shipped more than cut, total........... 180,500,000 ft., or yes 


The monthly reports to the association of lumber produc- 
tion and shipments since January 1, 1912, are shown graph- 
ically in a chart that will be incorporated in the proceedings. 
It covers 32 percent of the lumber movement of the United 
States and is a good barometer of conditions. The total 
demand for lumber in 1916 will be as large as we have any 
right to expect and perhaps larger than the average for the 
next 10-year period. A study of this chart in the light of 
every lumberman’s knowledge of past market conditions 
should be sufficient warning against overproduction now. 
read a statement the other day that: “It Pays to Be Care 
ful—The More Careful You Are, the Better It Pays.” 


A Year of Achievement 

The last year has been one of notable achievement in the 
lumber industry. In the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association it has been marked by satisfactory growth and 
improved service on the part of the “Blue Book,” and the 
Interinsurance Exchange and the establishment upon right 
lines, but so far with inadequate support, of a National Trade 
Extension Department, all of which will be reported upon in 
detail by their respective, managers. Each of these wholly 
diverse but equally essential and useful lines of association 
work is a successful example of what the lumbermen can do 
cobperatively to serve their own best interests as well as 
those of the public. 

In the governmental field the National association, with the 
cheerful and efficient assistance of the affiliated associations, 
has, during the last year, spent a great deal of time and 
effort in handling questions before the United States Forest 
Service, the Federal Trade Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Due to the codperation given by the 
lumbermen throughout the country, the Forest Service has 
this year made announcement of the lumber production of 
the United States months earlier than was ever possible here- 
tofore,; and the detailed figures by States and species upon 
the lumber cut in 1915 appear upon our program today. 
Ilearty codperation next year should enable the Forest Ser- 
vice to bring out similar figures even earlier than this year, 
and make them correspondingly more valuable. 

The cases before the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, both of which are to re- 
ceive due consideration on our program, have occupied the 
attention of many lumbermen for nearly a year. Both of 
these cases ‘are epoch-making in their respective fields, and 
the lumber industry of the entire country owes a debt of 
gratitude that it will never be able to pay to the few leaders 
who have spent generously of their own time and money it 
helping to find the solution of problems that vitally concern 
every producer and distributer of forest products. 

Notable progress has taken place in the affiliated associa 
tions throughout the country, as has occurred in the Nation al 
organization. Everywhere there has been a stiffening up ot 
inspection service and overhauling of grades to make them 
meet the needs of the consumers; 4 freer contribution to fhe 
common cause and much more disposition to tell the public 
why and how to use lumber. The total amount of money now 
available for lumber association work throughout the count’) 
is two or three times as great as it ever was before, but 
nowhere near sufficient to meet the needs of the work in 
hand, nor commensurate with the magnitude of the industry. 

What Others Have Done 

Lest any lumberman feel that he individually is already 

paying as much or more than he should for association wo! 
let him consider the following brief statements, which at 
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ERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


Branding, Discussed and Advanced—Meeting Foreshadows Momentous Results 


typical of the methods which have brought success to other 
industries : : 
Seven firms spent $23,000,000 in one year to increase 
> use of tobacco. y Fe 
a“ falf a million dollars were spent in advertising a new 
byproduct of petroleum before a market was established 
tore cement interests have a national promotion fund 
$750,000. : 
a 9 California orange growers are spending $300,000 
‘early to sell their products, a 
yOne publication carried $2,629,000 worth. of advertis- 
ing for automobiles and automobile accessories last year. 





One ready-made louse firm used more than $100,000 
worth of space 9 national magazines in 1915—they get 
a good price i umber. d ail 

The matucacturers of substitute roofings spent over 
g200,.000 tor space in national magazines in 1915. 


One © ey manufacturer spent $238,000 for maga- 
i: ivertising alone in one year. 

wall board firm spent $1.25 a thousand feet for 
on in one year. 

board and plaster board got 245 pages of adver- 
in three building magazines in sixteen months. 
jifornia peach growers have subscribed $600,000 for 

a selling organization. 

A syndicate of German coal operators spent $14,518,- 

000 for market extension in one year. 

What the lumber manufacturers’ associations have now 
under way is but the first step to what they must and will do 
when the industry actually finds itself. It is only within the 
last year and a half that the lumbermen of the country have 
begun to give tangible evidence that they are able to think 
nationally, and in the same terms as do the manufacturers 
of other universally used products. 





The Field for CoGperative Effort 


The time has gone by when the question of having an asso- 
ciation is a legitimate subject for debate among intelligent 
lumbermen. Associations are now recognized as absolute 
business necessities. A multitude of things which the busi- 
ness man once did for himself individually can no longer be 
done, except as they are done collectively, and in codperation 
with other business men. The real field for useful and help- 
ful activity of trade associations is just beginning to open 
before us. How far they will go no one can yet prophesy. 





W. E. DELANEY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
First Vice President 


A certain thing is that association work among lumber manu- 
facturers is only in its infaney. It will be developed and 
expanded just to the extent that the lumbermen prove them- 
selves capable of undertaking the tasks imposed by modern 
conditions, 

ly any lumberman yet has any lingering doubts as to the 
hecessity for trade associations, and their absolutely legiti- 
mate standing, these doubts can be quickly settled by the 
highest authority. An address on this question was delivered 
by Vice Chairman Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission 
in Toston March 28, in which he said: 

_ ‘Special commendation should be given to associations 

tant are endeavoring to build up industry in these con- 

structive ways. Successful production and successful 

iuerchandising require many steps in the process of 

clanging the form of the raw materials, and putting the 
product on the market at a figure adequate to cover the 
ost of production and the cost of selling and net some 
broit to the producer, without charging the consumer an 
‘cessive price ; and neither the individual manufacturer 
ior the Government alone can work out the many seri- 
“us economic and business problems involved so success- 
ully as can a group of associated producers, laboring 
osether in codperation. These associations, when con- 
jucted intelligently and rationally, with the thought of 
'tinging about improved business conditions, will make 
't possible for our industries to compete in price and 
quality in the markets of the world. 
. “Trade associations should not only be encouraged to 
ncrease their membership, but should be furnished by 
the Government with complete statistics in their par- 
ticular line and should be assisted in every way to de- 
velop and stabilize the industry.” 
elerring to this address in a letter to Commissioner 


Hurley, made publie on May 17, the President of the United 
States said: 








a Your suggestion that trade associations, associations 
bonsds of tan wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, 
por dh rade, manufacturers’ associations, credit asso- 
= esol br Similar organizations should be encouraged 
uae ery feasible Way by the Government seems to be a 
hensive = To furnish them with data and compre- 
Accor list eto in order that they may more easily 
proper rood the results that they are organized for is a 
Hoe Be, useful Government function. These associa- 
ditiog when organized for the purpose of improving con- 

ns in their particular industry, such as unifying cost 


accounting and bookkeeping methods, standardizing prod- 

ucts and processes of manufacture, should meet with the 

approval of every man interested in the business progress 
of the country.” 

If with advice and suggestion of this kind the lumbermen 
longer hesitate about coéperating for the improvement of 
their products and the extension of their markets, they 
deserve to fail, and they will fail under the pressure of com- 
petition from other materials. 


The Toll of Death 

Death has laid a heavy hand upon us during the last year. 
We have lost James A. Freeman, the treasurer since the be- 
ginning of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a man whose sterling qualities endeared him to the entire 
lumber industry ; we have lost Leonard Bronson, former man- 
ager of the National association, and a lumber editor, who, 
for thirty years, was loved and respected by all who knew 
him; we have lost Thomas Shevlin, in the vigor of young 
manhood, whose energy, enthusiasm and ability would have 
meant much in the future; we have lost William E. Barns, 
another preéminent lumber editor, whose services to the in- 
dustry were many and varied; we have lost John R. Toole, a 
conspicuous figure in the Inland Empire and a director of this 
association, whose responsibilities were large, and whose 
counsel was wise. In addition to these leaders, who, in vari- 
ous ways, have been nationally prominent in the industry, 
we have lost many strong workers in the ranks, whose per- 
sonalities will be greatly missed. 

The Tasks Ahead 

But the veterans who remain and the younger generation 
which is coming on must put their hands resolutely to the 
tasks ahead. It is impossible to stand still. We go either 
forward or backward. The industry has the brains, the 
ability, the money and the knowledge upon which to base a 
successful forward advance. As to what must be done we 
can best summarize by quoting from a letter sent last June 
to the members of the National association by President 
Downman : 

“Conditions in the lumber industry have radically 
changed in the last few years, and will change still more 
in the future. The old-time methods of manufacturing 
and selling our product can be used no longer. We must 
merchandise our goods in the same live, intelligent 
fashion as competing commodities are merchandised, or 
we will lose much of the market which we have hereto- 
fore depended upon. Still further, we must do every- 
thing in our power to extend present outlets for lumber 
and develop new channels for it. This requires careful 
study, well planned publicity and conscientious service 
to the consumer, but—it must be done. 

“Every man worthy of the name of lumberman must 
act in a big, broad-gaged way in behalf of the entire 
industry and give generously of time, thought, energy 
and money to the promotion of his own interests in har- 
mony with those of his fellows. In short, he must come 
out of the woods and be a modern business man.” 

These are the future tasks of the lumber industry. The 
lumbermen can do them if they act in the spirit that coépera- 
tion is the source of progress.” 


Codperation in Industry 


Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., was then introduced to 
address the organization on ‘‘Codperation in Indus- 
try.’’? Mr. Van Hise’s address was easily the key- 
note address of the convention and the message that 
he delivered was by all odds the most important of 
the many matters discussed. He is recognized na- 
tionally as a leading student of the subject of trusts 
and monopolies and his ideas are coming more and 
more into active influence in the national thought and 
life. His ideas in general are familiar through previ- 
ous addresses, but are especially interesting as here 
delivered because he made a personal application of 
them to the lumber industry. ” 

Mr. Van Hise was a rather difficult speaker to 
follow, speaking entirely extemporaneously. The fol- 
lowing summary of his address supplied by him in 
advance presents a logical sequence of arrangement 
somewhat different from that which he used in his 
remarks: 


It is considered meritorious to coéperate in religion, in 
education, in charitable work, in social affairs, in the better- 
ment of our political institutions, in preparation for defense 
etc.; but to codperate in business is under the ban of the 
law. The Sherman Act forbids any combination or contract 
in restraint of trade. The Clayton Act forbids any combina- 
tion the effect of which is substantially to lessen competition. 

Public sentiment at the present time is strongly in favor 
of these laws. Since this is the situation, there are good 
reasons for it, which are known to all. Where there has 
been unrestrained coéperation, the publie interest has been 
and still is disregarded. Unreasonable prices are exacted, 
unfair methods have been used by more powerful organiza- 
tions against weaker’ organizations. At present unfair 
practices are much less frequent than a few years ago, but 
it can not yet be said that some of the great combinations do 
not charge unreasonable prices wheneyer there is an oppor- 
tunity so to do. 

From the point of view of efficiency and economy, I believe 
that there are the strongest reasons why coéperation in 
industry should be permitted, and these reasons are especially 
powerful in the case of the primary natural resources; but 
it is obvious that if cojperation is permitted the public must 
be protected against excessive prices and unfair practices. 
These two points of view will be considered. 

Coéperation should be permitted to climinate the extreme 
wastes of the conipetitive system. Some of these wastes of 
competition are common to all lines of business, such as the 
excessive cost of advertising and selling, cross freights etc. : 
but those that will be considered today are those that are 
true of the natural resources and especially of lumber and 
coal. 

Under present conditions more than half of a tree (accord- 
ing to H. F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., approximately 65 percent) is wasted in the 
lumber business. Mr. Weiss says: “Out of a total lumber 
cut for the United States of aproximately 40,000,000,000 
feet, b. m., the waste in the woods and the mill approximates 







62,000,000 cords of 100 cubic feet of solid wood each.” <A 
considerable part of this waste is unavoidable. Another 
large part of it is due to the imperfect methods of the lum 
bermen themselves. They have not introduced efficient and 
economic methods of logging. They have not introduced 
devices to use the poorer and smaller pieces. They have not 
extracted from the lumber anything like the possible amount 
of byproducts. 

It is not my purpose to discuss these aspects of the matter, 
for they will be the subject of special consideration by this 
association. 

Upon the lumbermen rests the duty to utilize the products 
of the forest to the greatest possible extent under existing 
commercial, economic, and legal conditions. However, the 
latter are beyond the control of the lumbermen. To these 
great losses are also due. 

It should be possible for the lumbering associations in 
advance to gage the demands of the market and apportion 
the output among the different producing areas. Also it 
should be possible for the lumber associations to codperate 
in eliminating cross freights to some extent. Further, the 
lumbermen should cut conservatively, avoiding all unreason- 
able and unnecessary waste. However, if this is required of 
them it may be that the price of lumber will be slightly 
enhanced. If so, this should be allowed for the protection 
of the coming generation. 

However, the public has the feeling that if the lumbermen 
were allowed to limit output, make arrangements for avoiding 
cross freights so far as practicable, and were compelled to 
avoid unnecessary waste, such actions would result in unduly 
enhancing the price of lumber; and, without regulation, this 
is no doubt the fact. Indeed this has been the experience of 
the country wherever the rights of limitation of output and 
division of territory have been permitted. It is therefore 
necessary that if these privileges are granted to the lumber 
industry they shall be subject to control in these regards by 
a body representing the public. Such a body is the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


To Legalize Codperation 
In order to legalize codoperation, the Sherman and Clayton 
acts need amendment in the same sense. There is no sound 
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reason for prohibiting coéperation that is not to the detri- 
ment of the public welfare; therefore the law should be 
amended so as to provide that the restraint of trade or com 
merce meant by the Sherman and Clayton acts is that 
restraint of trade which is detrimental to the public welfare ; 
and the assumption should be made that any restraint of 
trade is thus detrimental. 

The enforcement of this provision should primarily rest 
with the trade commission. Under such an act it would be 
necessary for the individual: association or corporation to 
show to the trade commission that the particular coéperation 
which is proposed, such as limitation of output, avoidance of 
cross freights, the use of common selling agencies, and the 
prices which it is proposed to charge, is not to the detriment 
of the public; and only when it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the trade commission that the codperation proposed is 
beneficial should it be allowed. 

The same principles that are applicable to timber are even 
more strongly applicable to the great’ patural resources—coal ; 
for the extreme competitive system has resulted in most 
wasteful exploitation of this fundamental natural resource, 
which it required the building of the world to accumulate. 

If it is not feasible to legalize cojperation by the general 
enactment proposed, perhaps a law could be passed applying 
simply to the natural resources. Such proposals have re- 
cently been made by a joint committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the American Federation 
of Labor. The proposal of this committee is: 

“Contracts and agreements among persons, associations, or 
corporations engaged in developing national resources as 
articles of commerce among the several States shall be law- 
ful when such contracts and agreements tend to utilize and 
conserve the national resources, protect human life, lessen 
accidents, and further the public interest.” 

This general statement is.to be safeguarded by proper pro 
visions giving the trade commission ample authority to pass 
upon whether or not the codperation does in fact conserve 
the natural resources and further the public interest. 

The enactment of laws along either of the lines suggested 
would be in accordance with the law in such matters which 
now obtains in Great Britain. 

It is my profound conviction that if the lumbermen were 
allowed to codperate in accordance with the public interest 
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to conserve natural resources, such codperation would be of 
inestimable benefit to the coming generations, which, because 
of the unnecessary waste of timber, will suffer from a short- 
age of lumber and consequently will be obliged to pay very 
high prices. But the lumbermen should never forget that 
it will be incumbent upon them to improve the efficiency of 
their logging and manufacture and the extraction of by- 
products. If the public codperates with them in protecting 
future generations, the lumbermen should exert their utmost 
power and foresight in the efficient utilization of timber. 
Public Not Benefited by Dissolution of Trusts 

During the course of his remarks President Van Hise 
used some apt illustrations which appealed to his very 
sympathetic audience and brought forth applause. In 
discussing the economic effect of the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company and of the American Tobacco 
Company, he pointed out that it had not afforded any re- 
duction in the retail selling price of either product and 
it would be interesting, therefore, to investigate and learn 
in what particular the general public was in any way 
benefited as a result of the court’s decision. -He stated 
that some investigation of the effect of the dissolution 
had been made in the case of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and that Mr. Davies in his report upon this subject 
said that there was now actual competition between the 
various component parts of the dissolved corporations 
themselves and also with independent dealers and 
that there had also been a reduction in the volume of 
their profits, which, however, were still large. He ad- 
mitted, however, that there had been no reduction in the 
selling price to the consumer. The reduction in profit had 
come about through the greater overhead cost which is 
inevitable by the breaking down of a large and efficient’ 
organization into a number of smaller ones. 

President Van Hise then pointed out that had the na- 
tional Government seen fit to reduce the selling price to 
the consumer made by the American Tobacco Company, 
permitting it to retain its original form and the efficien- 
cies and economies of operation which resulted from it, 
the public would have received some tangible benefit and 
the evils resulting from the reduction of competition 
would thereby have been cured. As one of his apt illus- 
trations he cited the threat of the attorney-general which 
led the president of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to agree to a separation between that company and 
the national corporation controlling telephone service. 
This combination, Mr. Van Hise pointed out, was a na- 
tural one. The same lines of wire could be used at the 
same time for conversation and for the sending of mes- 
sages. Joint offices could be maintained and in the 
smaller communities joint operators. At the same time 
that the attorney-general was announcing this triumph 
of the Sherman law in forcing this separation, a com- 
mittee of experts of the Post Office Department bronvht 
in a report recommending that the Government take 
over both telephone and telegraph lines because they 
could be much more economically operated in com- 
mon than under separate control. 

President Van Hise was listened to throughout with 
most earnest attention and received what amounted to an 
ovation at the conclusion of h's addvess. 

J.C. Nellis, of the United States Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., then made a re~ort on the lumber produe- 
tion of the United States for 1915. [The report of Mr. 
Nellis is printed in full on page 44 of this issue. ] 

The morning session was concluded with the announce- 
ment of the appointment of a committee on resolutions 
as follows: 

William A. Gilchrist, E. A. Selfridge, jr., M. A. Cartwright. 
CC. C. Mitchell, A. R. Turnbull. R. B. Goodman, F. E. Weyer- 
hacuser, Thorpe Babcock, A. W. Cooper, J. E. Rhodes. 

The Chair then announced the morning session ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS 


The program as formulated for Wednesday after- 
noon was preceded by the showing of motion pictures 
depicting processes of mill construction and ‘‘semi- 
mill’’ construction. These showed mill buildings from 
the excavation and foundation work to the finished 
structures, giving in detail the placing of joists and 
rafters, flooring, posts ete.; and were followed by 
photographs of great mill buildings, mill constructed, 
in Chicago, numbering perhaps a score. Following 
these were two ‘‘movie’’ cartoons, one of which de- 
picted the dilemma of a_ prospective builder, whose 
problems were solved by ‘‘Tim,’’ the animated wood- 
en manikin, at whose behest vacant ground was 
cleared of stumps and a home of the bungalow type 
was erected in time that would have made the recent 
accomplishment at Cleveland, Ohio, seem like snail’s 
pace—all of the structure, of course, being of wood. 


The Credit Corporation 


W. F. Biederman, superintendent of the Credit Bu- 
reau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, made a brief report showing continual pros 
perity and progress in the bureau from its beginning. 


The Inter-Insurance Exchange 


Inter-insurance was treated by Charles F. Simon- 
son, manager of the association’s Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, as follows: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex 
change has had a successful experience and carried to the 
net credit of its subscribers’ aceounts at the close of its 
fiscal year, January 31, 1916, $23,639.88. For the four 
months of the new year to May 31, 1916, we have written 
$40,674.50 in net premium deposits, which is 41 percent net 
increase over the corresponding months of last year, and on 
this basis we should write over $100,000 of business in 
our second year. 

Insurance in this exchange is had at its actual cost, as 
only the loss percentage and cost of management is deducted 
from the subscribers’ premium deposits, and if the business 
should be doubled this year it would result in reducing the 
ratio of expense to income just 50 percent. It is hoped that 








after consideration you will conclude that it is worth your 
while to help us secure this 100 percent increase of busi- 
ness, as this exchange was organized solely in your interest 
and is operated solely for your benefit. 

Many do not yet realize the difference between indemnity 
offered by the stock companies writing in congested city dis- 
tricts and this exchange writing only on isolated or detached 
plants not subject to congested district or conflagration 
hazard exposure fires, and seem to think that the stock com- 
pany with its subscribed capital stock is most likely to 
furnish the best indemnity. 

I would like to ask those who believe this the question: 
What would the stock company indemnity be worth if the 
wholesale dry goods district of New York City should be 
wiped out by a conflagration fire? How much do you think 
would be recovered under any steck company policy immedi- 
ately after such an occurrence? 

Are you aware that the stock companies: paid in the San 
Francisco conflagration loss $175,000,000, while the combined 
surplus of all the companies the year before, as reported 
to the superintendent of insurance of the State of New 
York, amounted to only $148,000,000? Many stock com- 
panies, including the only two old successful ones in this 
State, the “Traders” of Chicago and the “German” of Free- 
port, were ruined and retired from the business. 

Are you aware that of the 105 stock companies doing busi- 
ness in New York in 1871 there are only. twenty left, and of 
the seventy-one that have since been organized only twenty- 
four are still living largely the result of conflagrations 
and congested district fires and losses? 

The basis of all insurance is mutual. It is the aggregate 
of the premiums from the mass that pays the loss on the 
few. Insurance is a tax to which all who desire protection 
contribute to the cost. Let us ask, do you want to be taxed 
to pay your share of the large city congested district con- 
flagration loss, when you are an isolated class, not subject to 
such loss or hazard? 

Being an isolated class, is it not better to combine with 
your associates to carry your own risks upon an absolutely 
safe and proper basis at the minimum of cost? I believe 
upon reflection you will consider the latter plan the best 
one for you not only to secure the lowest cost but the best 
and safest indemnity, particularly when you know that our 
exchange is economically managed, and that whatever saving 
is made belongs to your account and could not be diverted 
for any purpose whatever without your consent. 

The organization of this exchange is the result of a reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting of the board of governors of 
this association held at Hotel Hamilton, Kansas City, Mo.., 


C. H. WORCESTER, CHICAGO 


EDWARD HINES, CHICAGO 
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I am going to be frank with you as I see your s' 
and I think I can speak on this subject because » out a 
year ago, I think it was, we were the pioneers in ».: lizing 
and also in recognizing the advantage of the news of the 
lumber business of America not only to dealers in simber 
but to the people as a whole. I know other papers haye 
followed the leader. I had that called to my attention the 
other day by a gentleman who had subscribed to ti aper 
because of its lumber department, who said that he thouznt 
it would be a good thing if twenty papers or fifty pavers 


iation, 


SO. 

_ the country would follow that line, and it would be hette; 

for you, gentlemen, and for the country as a whol. and 
when all prosper we all share in that prosperity. 

You have some pretty live competitors. You have been 

in the business for a good number of years and you have 


thought that, by the right of inheritance we will say, yoy 


had a mortgage on the building industry of the country, but 
those gentlemen came along with their other products anq 
they went to work to educate the public and they succeeded, 


and, like some other gentlemen who think they know their 
business, they have felt that they could succeed only by 
tearing down the old, and in that they have been pretty live 
and alert, I will not say vicious, but extremely active, anq 
they have made an impression, and I think that for a large 
number of years you gentlemen have been sitting stil! and 
let them go ahead, and that is where you have made 4 mis. 
take. I do not mean that you should confine your efforts to 
advertising, although that is extremely advisable, but 1 be- 
lieve that you gentlemen should make it your business not 
only to preach the value of lumber, not only to point out the 
various and increasingly new avenues for its use and its aq- 
vantages, but you should form a vigilance committee, so to 
speak, of your own, and when anyone waliops lumber get 
out and wallop back; in fact, you should take the other 
gentleman up when you see statements made that are not 
true; when you see unfair influences brought about by circum- 
stances, when you see overenthusiastic assertions, come out 
and “call” the gentleman. 

There is one religion, the Christian Science Church, that 
has inculeated in the newspapers a strong desire for absolute 
accuracy in all statements affecting that cult. Not so very 
many years ago, we will say, the average reporter and the 
average copy reader mixed their statements up and a large 
number of inaccurate stories were printed. * * * But 
when any inaccuracy was found in a magazine or any other 
publication, and it came to light, a gentlemanly individual 
called on the publishers. He called, he called and he called 
again until he saw the man he wanted to see. He was polite 
but firm and he asked for corrections and accuracy, and 
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June 2, 1913. In November, 1914, the necessary preparn- 
tions were made to commence business, and we have written 
insurance to date on 165 of your mill properties. I hope 
you will permit us to double this number the coming year, 
so that I may be permitted to record a 100 percent increase 
in membership at the next annual meeting of this associa- 
tion. 
Publicity 

A slight change was made in the order of the 
printed program when President Downman introduced 
James Keely, editor of the Chicago Herald, who 
talked on publicity. In part Mr. Keely said: 

Publicity is something that we sometimes like and, quite 
frequently; sometimes some of us do not like. _ I have seen 
times when people yearned for it and when they did the 
reverse. Until the last few years I do not believe that any 
class of business men were so confronted with opportunities 
that were theirs; that they could create and then lay in the 
profits of publicity. In this respect some trades have been 
dormant, and, I think, one of the largest of these has been 
the lumber trade. 

I am told that yours is the second largest business in 
America. I was amazed when I learned that. I was aware 
that the lumber business was a big business and an impor- 
tant business, but when I was told that the lumber business 
of America was the second largest in the country I was 
astounded. The other night I was wandering over an al- 
manac. * * * J found that last year $89,000,000 in gold 
was dug out of the land—out of the earth—in America, 
and I found that the lumber crop of that year was $1,895,- 
000,000, or nineteen times the amount of all the precious 
metal, gold, dug out of the mines of America; and a still 
more startling comparison is this, that the entire gold crop 
of the world was only $476,000.000, while the lumber crop 
of America exceeded the gold crop of the world four times. 

Now, you gentlemen do not talk about this enough. You 
may in your trade papers, and you may among yourselves, 
but the average man does not realize what a vital factor the 
lumber business of America is to the nation, to its business 
life and its home life. What are you going to do about it? 
Use newspapers? Now, the newspaper has two articles for 
sale. It collects from all over the world and prints the 
news of the world. That it sells every day. The other 
no i is its white space. There are two avenues of pub- 

city. 


finally made such an impression that after a while the papers 
of the country realized that every time the Christian Science 
Church saw an item in any way criticizing that cult, or a 
statement that might be open to question, if there was anv 
in accurdcy in that item just as surely as light follows dark 
the pleasant gentleman, or one of his kind, called to sce 
about it, and the result was, and is today I believe, that 
there is more care in the handling of news regarding the 
Christian Science Church than there is for any other one 
—— that is a matter of news. You might take a hint from 

Mr. Keely further embellished this point by refer- 
ence to recent published reports of fires in cities of 
the South, whose inaccuracies have been treated in 
earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He sug- 
gested that lumbermen interest themselves in the of- 
fices of the newspapers of the towns in which they 
live, saying that if they will visit the editors and 
say that they realize that mistakes will happen but 
that they don’t want misrepresentations of any kind 
it will have its effect. Continuing along this line he 
said that newspapers realize that when mistakes or 
misstatements are printed they suffer from them. ‘‘A 
newspaper’s reputation for honesty and reliability 1s 
its best asset. If you will impress your personality 
and your desire upon the newspapers, and if you will 
put it this way: ‘We want to help you maintain 
your reputation for accuracy,’ you will have the 
cooperation of any decent newspaper in America. 

Some of your competitors confine their advertising largelv 
to magazines. People who read the newspapers are the peo 
ple who build houses; they build many houses and they 
mulitinly. * * * 

Mr. Keely offered to answer any questions that 
would be asked of him and in response to a query a8 
to why newspapers were opposed to high, prices for 
their issues he deelared in effect that a commission 
of lunacy would convict most newspapers for selling 
their papers for less than the cost of white papel 
In response to a question as to how to raise two 
three hundred thousand dollars for furthering the a 
sociation’s publicity campaign Mr. Keely answered 
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- effect that the lumbermen should realize that they 
had been asleep long enough and should begin to ‘do 
nusiness.’? Asked as to the relative value of Gov- 
ernment bulletins, he answered that the waste bas- 
kets of newspaper offices had increased at least, 500 
sereent since such service began and that this is 
oat the kind of stuff that goes into the papers, nor 
ss it the kind of publicity that lumbermen want. 


Continuing he said: 

Go to the man who is running a newspaper. Make him 
believe in you, make him believe in your items, help him to 
print his paper, tell him you are as much a member of the 
community as he is. When you are wrong admit ic; Wi hen 
the other fellow is wrong, point it out. Go to the men in 
your community who print newspapers and impress upon 
them that you are not coming there to hit, but you want to 
build up the community and know that they want to help 
also, and that you are a part of the community, If you 
have something really worth while, take your things in and 
suggest that they are worth while. The editor is human and 
you can catch him with that. 

, A member suggested laboring with the Associated 
Press for accuracy in news, of disasters especially, 
and Mr, Keely explained the rigid rules governing 
that organization and its desire for accuracy. ; 

John UL. Kaul asked why wooden cars: figured in 
newspaper reports of wrecks to their disadvantage 
but to the advantage of steel cars, and Mr. Keely em- 
phatically protested that there was no hostility in 
newspaper offices to the lumber business and no alli- 
anee among newspapers to do any damage against 
one industry for the benefit of another. He belittled 
and showed the futility of attempts at getting free 
advertising under a thin guise of news, and said: 

You gentlemen have real news in your offices and the 
newspapers are beginning to realize it. Go and talk to them 
and get acquainted with them, When a wrong has been done 
go and point it out. When you have something that you 
think is news, go and tell it. 

Edward Hines suggested that lumbermen should be 
aroused to the value of getting news into the news- 
papers, not only in Chicago but in the country pa- 
pers. Mr, Keely endorsed this, saying that the send- 
ing of such information to the newspapers would in- 
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There is a large opportunity here that can not be followed 
up for lack of men and funds to push the matter. 

Regarding the subject of a research bureau of informa- 
tion, the speaker said: 

I did not put a black border around that heading, but it 
would not be out of place. There is a real necessity for the 
lumber industry doing things in a research way that other 
industries are doing. You have started some investigations 
by associations, but you ought to go a lot further. 

On the subject of building codes, he asked how many 
of those present. knew what the code was in their own 
town and in how far it prohibited wooden construction 
and whether it allowed wood constructed buildings within 
the fire limits. 

Under the general heading of publicity the speaker 
said that only moving pictures had been attempted, such 
as the moving picture film that had been shown at the 
opening of the afternoon session. 

Regarding a proposed book on mill construction, the 
speaker said that it represents the latest and best knowl- 
edge on that subject, the manuscript having been re- 
vised by two of the most prominent architects in Chicago. 

In closing, the speaker repeated the appeal for more 
money which had been made before the meeting by prac- 
tically every other speaker connected in any official way 
with the organization. Mr. Sterling said in part: 

You have given us a good start. We feel that the definite 
plans of work that are being pushed through are going to 
help all of us. You need not be afraid we are using the 
money wastefully. Why hesitate at putting $200,000 in? 
That is a small sum and your executive committee is com- 
posed of men of the highest standing in the industry, whom 
you all know. You have accomplished a good deal. You 
have accomplished more than you have realized; but get 
behind it and carry it a little bit farther and you will be 
even more pleased next year than you are this. 


Tells of Federal Trade Commission 


After a few announcements by the secretary, L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., was introduced to talk re- 
garding the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Boyle in his remarks called attention to the fact 
that a letter had been read from the President of the 
United States amounting to an endorsement of the idea 
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crease the size and importance of their lumber de- 
partments. He declared that the demonstrated great- 
er satety of wooden over steel cars should be laid 
not only before the readers of trade papers but be- 
fore the readers of papers of every kind in the coun- 
try. At the close of his remarks he was heartily 
applauded, 

. A, Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment then reported for that bureau. A printed 
booklet had been distributed by way of a formal 
report and his spoken remarks were informal. In dis- 
cussing the publications that had been issued, he said 
they had been prepared with the idea of having a 

imum of waste to go into the waste basket. No 

1t had been made to make a showing by printing 
lot of ‘‘stuff.’? The engineering bulletins were a 
niatter of special pride and were actually being used 
architeets and engineers. Of the farm bulletins the 
ve thing could be said. In the press service real news 

* given regarding the lumber industry. ‘‘ There is real 

s in abundance and we can put it in the form news- 

‘ers want to use it because we have a real newspaper 

1. The trouble is we have to drag the news out of 

industry. We have to work for it, and even then 
don’t get it.’? 

\s to space advertising, the speaker said that it was not 

° purpose to spend any considerable part of the pres- 

it appropriation or any appropriation in immediate 
“'ospect in advertising space. This was ‘being used only 
“a emergency purposes where an opportunity offered to 
“il attention to shortage of steel and the consequent ad- 
vantages of mill construction. 

As to exhibits, it has been the policy of the National 
‘0 cooperate with city and other association exhibits by 
irnishing a suitable display on behalf of the National 
limber Manufacturers’? Association. 

_ On the matter of local trade organizations, it has been 
“hown that a great many cities are anxious to organize, 
but the National ean not follow it up for lack of men. 


of business organizations and associations. The conven- 
tion had also been addressed by the president of a great 
university and by the editor of one of the great daily 
newspapers of the country. To his mind these things 
typify a great change of the general attitude of the coun- 
try toward the lumber industry. He believes that an 
opportunity for lumbermen is at hand which they should 
arouse themselves to take advantage of. A few years 
ago the idea was prevalent that- lumber had been monopo- 
lized and that the lumbermen were oppressing the public. 

The real trouble was to get enough lumbermen together 
to take any desirable concerted action of any sort. -The 
general tendency in the lumber industry, the speaker 
said, is to ‘‘let George do it,’’ or, in the present in- 
stance, ‘‘let Bob do it.’? Those present at this conven- 
tion, he said, were awake and alive to the opportunities 
but the trouble with the industry was that there were a 
lot of Rip van Winkles asleep back in the hills. The 
thing to do was to give the movement a punch that would 
arouse those people. He said, ‘‘I have heard these men 
asking you for money and it has seemed to me of the 
irony of things. Here is an industry with tens of thou- 
sands of factors with millions upon millions of invest- 
ment, yet a small body of men are compelled to carry 
the burden that is going to benefit the entire spirit of the 
industry.’’? This, he said, is not fair or right, but it 
has been the history of practically every movement. 


The speaker then gave a review of the activities of the 
lumbermen before the Federal Trade Commission, the 
facts of which are already sufficiently familiar to read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He told of the many 
witnesses at the hearings who very frankly told the com- 
mission the economic weaknesses of the industry, and on 
this point said: 

Ilere is a strange thing that has not been given enough 
publicity notwithstanding these hearings. There is not a 
line of testimony in this record that indicates that this 
industry as it is conducted indulges in any unfair practices. 
It is an extraordinary thing that an industry that has be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand mills, that extends over 


forty-four States, that is one of the prime industries in 
fifteen States and is the prime industry in four great States, 
an industry that has 700,000 men at work, an industry that 
is second in the nation in the employment of men and one 
of the first in the amount of wealth produced, that pertain- 
ing to such an industry there is not a syllable that shows 
we are anywhere overcapitalized. There are too many mills, 
of course, but there is no watered stock in the lumber indus- 
try. 

The speaker then briefly alluded to the effects of what 
he called unhealthy tax laws and unfair competitive con- 
ditions within the industry as producing a desire not 
toward the conservation of the forests, but to put the 
trees to the saw as quickly as possible in order to escape 
the burden of carrying charges. 

Mr. Boyle then discussed the fact that most manufae- 
turing institutions locate their factories most convenient 
to market, but industries dependent upon natural re- 
sources for their raw materials most usually, and this 
is particularly the case with the sawmill, locate their 
plant at the source of the supply of the material at 
very material distances from their main market. In the 
old days of white pine the forests were close to the great, 
consuming territory, but with the advent of yellow pine 
the mills receded from their markets and this has been 
more markedly true wigi the shifting of lumber manu- 
facture in part to the Pacific coast. 

The speaker then related a conversation with a Demo- 
eratic senator, in which the latter complained that the 
present Government was not making capital for the 
Democratic party by continuing the trust-busting tacties 
of the previous administration. Mr. Boyle pointed out 
that that was not the attitude of the powers in Washing- 
ton at this time. Their desire was to help business 
rather than hinder it. 

Nevertheless it is true, the speaker said, that ‘‘when a 
tick gets on a steer investigators are at once sent out 
from Washington to kill it. If a bug lights on a spear 
of wheat the activities of the Government are exercised 
to crush it. If laboring men or women work under bad 
conditions the Government is interested upon the score of 
public benefit and this is fine and right. There has, 
however, in the past been no such similar concern about 
the ills that business suffers. Conditions have been 
changed materially in this country by the shifting of pop- 
ulation from the farm to the cities. Thirty years ago 
but 30 percent of people lived in the cities, but since 
then we have become an urban population with slightly 
over 51 percent of our people in the cities instead of in 
the rural districts. We have become predominantly an 
industrial rather than an agricultural nation.’’ 

The speaker classified business institutions as being 
either public, quasi-public like common carriers, or 
private. It was largely private business that had suf- 
fered in the past from the wrong mental attitude on the 
part of the Government and the public. Heretofore a 
charge of having violated the laws against restraint of 
trade was heard before a judge and jury who were not 
experts in the business questions involved, or, perhaps, 
not business men at all. The formation of the Federal 
Trade Commission was a step in the right direction, a 
movement to have such questions investigated by a body 
of experts with a corps of paid expert investigators. 


Exports of Lumber Hindered 


The speaker said that in particular exports of lumber 
had been hindered because of the lack of organized sell- 
ing agencies for foreign trade and because of the fear 
that such agencies would be in violation of the Sherman 
law. The business interests of foreign countries were 
thoroughly organized for foreign trade and naturally 
the lumbermen of this country could not compete with 
them under this handicap. Such successes as have been 
secured by American manufacturers in foreign markets 
have been largely by strong corporations, able themselves 
to produce an efficient foreign selling organization, some- 
thing outside the reach of the manufacturer of ordinary 
size. 


In this connection the speaker read a letter from Chair- 
man Davies expressing his appreciation of the manner 
in which the case of the lumbermen had been presented 
at the lumber hearing, and referring especially to the 
helpful attitude of certain prominent lumbermen who 
were mentioned by name in the letter. 

The speaker then reviewed the economic waste in the 
lumber industry under present conditions and stated that 
lumbermen were powerless to avoid it. The effort was 
to secure authority for such codperation as will keep 
supply in harmony with demand, and for authority to 
establish common selling agencies for the more econom- 
ical distribution of the product. 

If the Federal Trade Commission does not have power 
to authorize these reforms, it can at least ask for legis- 
lation that will permit them, and the speaker stated his 
belief that it is already within the power of the Federal 
Trade Commission to recognize sales agencies, because 
there is nothing in either the Sherman Jaw or the Clayton 
Act that specifically prohibits them. here is also no 
law that will prevent the exchange of information as to 
current stocks and (production which will stimulate 
economies in manufacture, and there is no law to prevent 
the development of uniform methods of cost determina- 
tion and analysis. Sensible men would adopt such a 
standard cost system because the Government approves 
of it in general and a system can be developed that will 
meet with its specific approval. He referred to the 
amendment that has been considered by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and said that the lum- 
bermen were, in a way, influential in that direction since 
the speaker participated in the conferences upon this 
subject and had a part in the drafting of the proposed 
law. 

He stated that in the conferences in the chamber of 
commerce labor and capital were working together in 
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asking for this relief and Samuel Gompers presided as 
chairman. 

In ealling attention to the fact that other nations were 
ahead of ours in the judicious control and governmental 
cooperation with business affairs the speaker said: ‘‘ We 
in this nation have been going around with our chests 
out and our heads in the air and properly so because we 
have held the banner high in this country for human 
liberty; but when it comes to industrial efficiency we 
have not learned our ABC’s.’’? The speaker urged the 
point that preparedness must mean industrial and com- 
mercial preparedness, as well as military preparedness. 

The speaker made the assertion that England, Russia, 
France and Italy were considering a trade combination 
among themselves to be effective after the war, trading 
in and between themselves to the exclusion of other 
nations as far as possible. He predicted that such an 
economic war would follow the brutal physical war now 
going on. 

The speaker claimed that in the lumber hearings this 
industry had disclosed to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion its own opportunities and influence and thus had 
performed a notable work for the business of the nation 
in general. It was for the lumbermen now to rise up 
equal to the opportunity which presented itself to them 
and he predicted that if they did so at the convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a year 
hence, the room will not be large enough to hold all of 
those in attendance. 

Judge W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., was intro- 
duced to discuss the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on lumber classification and spoke very briefly. 
He urged the extreme importance of this case and stated 
that it was the most important of any hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission within his recol- 
lection and he has been familiar with the work of that 
commission for a great many years. He urged also the 
necessity of a thorough support of the attorneys for the 
lumber interests in the case, quoting the old saying that 
a good client makes a good case. 


Tells of Fire Resistant Paint Tests 


A report on tests of fire resistant paints was then 
made by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk. This was a type- 
written report of some length which was not read at the 
meeting, the speaker confining his remarks to a brief 
resumé, calling attention to two charts which appeared 
among the other exhibits upon the wall. 

These tests were made in a furnace of the same gen- 
eral design as that used for testing purposes by the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. They in- 
cluded tests of compounds applied to shingles and also 
to panels, the latter test being of paints intended for 
interior use. These tests revealed that a number of the 
proprietary preparations which were tested showed very 
excellent fire resisting qualities. Exposure tests upon 
test roofs were also made and it was discovered that 
same of the compounds which showed excellent fire re- 
sisting qualities were not immune to weather exposure. 
A considerable number of fire-resistant paints of excel- 
lent effectiveness were discovered suitable for interior 
use. The more interesting of the two exhibits, that de- 
voted to results on shingles, is offered herewith: 
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In his remarks the speaker stated that it was desired 
to make some tests as to the relative heat conductivity of 
wooden and other roofs but that an appropriation of 
$300 to pay for the necessary registering thermometers 
was not available. 

This concluded the afternoon session. 


THURSDAY FORENOON’S SESSION 


The meeting of the committee on nominations and 
other distracting influences delayed the morning session 
which was not opened until 10:39 o’clock. The first 
speaker at this session was C. C. Parlin, manager of the 
division of commercial research, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Parlin spoke on ‘‘Mer- 
chandising Lumber.’’ He contrasted the day when the 
demand was greater than the supply with the present 
day when the supply had caught the demand and when 
the manufacturer can not make and sell what he pleases. 
But both manufacturer and dealer must eater to the 
consumer. When the supply has caught the demand, as 
in this day, it has overtaken selling methods. 

In 1907, said the speaker, when the supply caught the 
demand it was the buyer’s market and the consumer 
could select, reject and insist on prices. Mr. Parlin il- 
lustrated his point by reference to the automobile indus- 
try in the early days when the manufacturer could sell 
any kind of a car, but in that line in 1913 the supply 
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‘ 
caught the demand and a radical change took place in 
the manufacturing and selling and the manufacturer 
had to make what the consumer wanted. Mr. Parlin said: 

When the supply caught the demand the problem became 
one not of manufacturing but one of selling and when the 
problem became selling it developed that the influences that 
could sell cars were not local but national. In other words, 
where the competition became a competition in selling the 
most powerful influences prevailed and of all the selling 
influences the most powerful were the national. By na- 
tional influences here we mean three: The merit of the 
product, the strength of national advertising and the effi- 
ciency of national sales organizations. 

The supply, the speaker said, had caught the demand 
in lumber, and in selling it the first essential is quality, 
the second is aggressive selling and the third is the use 
of national sales machinery to educate and inspire the 
jobbers and retailers. Mr. Parlin instanced an anology 
in the orange situation in California and in the fruit sit- 
uation generally. Californians are educating the public 
to new uses of their products and stimulating increased 
consumption. ‘‘When the orange growers shipped 2,000 
ears they felt they were reaching the limit of their mar- 
ket. Now that they ship 50,000 cars they feel that the 
capacity of the American people to consume their prod- 
uct can be easily increased.’’ And he urged lumbermen 
to whip up the demand for lumber through powerful 
national advertising. He stated that the automobile 
industry in 1915 spent in the Saturday Evening Post 
over $1,500,000, and a similar sum was spent by manu- 
facturers of tires and other auto accessories, while in 
that year in thirty of the leading magazines the lumber 
industry spent but $27,000, while the substitutes for lum- 
her spent over $300,000 or more than ten times as much. 
He declared that there are three advertising possibilities 
in the lumber industry: : 

(1) The opportunity for the individual manufacturer with 
a large output to lift his grade to high standard, familiarize 
the public with his brand and get for himself individually 
a large and growing market at satisfactory prices. 

(2) The advertising of each individual association to ex- 
ploit the merits of its particular kind of lumber and thus to 
obtain on favorable terms a satisfactory portion of the lum- 
ber market. 

(3) The opportunity of this general association to adver- 
tise lumber in general, to overcome the prejudice and mis- 
conceptions that have grown up; to inform the people that 
the supply of timber is sufficient; that good grades can be 
bought at reasonable prices; and that lumber is the most 
desirable building material for many of their purposes. 


Making Advertising Effective 


Mr. Parlin declared that these types of advertising are 
not inconsistent but on the contrary helpful to each 
other, and that in advertising the general association is 
not hampered by conflicting interests. Advertising could 
be made especially effective in that 

(1) It can overcome the misunderstanding which now 
exists in regard to the scarcity and price of lumber. 
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(2) It can do much to inform the publie in regard to the 
most advantageous use of lumber; what types and 


rades 


“of lumber are best suited to particular uses and how Wooden 


construction can be made safe, economical and attractiy., 
(3) It can arouse interest in and stimulate constructioy 
of those types of building to which the use of lumber 
peculiarly adapted. 
(4) It will attract the notice and arouse the interest of 
architects and contractors and bring these important factors 
to a more favorable frame of mind toward your products. 


is 


The speaker declared also that the advertising of the: 
association will arouse an interest and stimulate the 
activity of retail dealers who have been quiescent, a fact. 
of which substitute makers have taken advantage. 


Further Mr. Parlin said: 


To accomplish all these things, gentlemen, is by no means 
easy. Opinions must be altered. Buying habits must be 
changed. Millions of people who look upon lumber with 
distrust must be won to a more favorable opinion. Frankly, 
to accomplish this result, a considerable amount of money 
and a considerable amount of serious and energetic effort 
must be applied. Fortunately this association has vast re- 
sources behind it. ‘The lumber industry, according to the 
census of 1909, had an annual output valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000. <A fraction of one percent of this vast 
product would furnish an effective advertising fund for the 
industry. 

The average lumber manufacturer does not split 25 cents 
a thousand. If advertising, therefore, did anything to steady 
his market it would save him at least 25 cents per thousand. 
It appears, therefore, that an assessment of 25 cents a thou- 
sand for advertising for the exploitation of lumber in gen- 
eral and of the particular wood is not excessive, and any 
lesser appropriation, if it steadied the market to the extent 
of 25 cents a thousand would yield a cash return on the in- 
vestment besides extending and strengthening the market, 

The real difficulty in codperative advertising is not the 
difficulty with advertising, but with coéperation. The adver- 
tising can be made to pay if you will spend sufficient money 
over a sufficiently long period. The real question, gentlemen, 
is can you hold together long enough to produce results? 
Coéperative advertising ceases until necessity again forces 
action. In this respect an individual is better able to main- 
tain a persistent policy until success is attained. 


Mr. Parlin asked if the dealers had the persistency to 
stand by an advertising policy in a period of prosperity, 
when, for the time being, codéperative action seems un- 
necessary? If not, they would better leave advertising 
alone. He urged faith in each other and persistency in 
any policy to get results commensurate with expenditure. 

After a telegram from W. E. Brownlee. president 
of the Lumber Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich., was 
read, announcing the establishment of a permanent: 
exhibit in that city, H. P. Baker, dean of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
introduced to talk on the subject of educating the 
public in the use of wood. [Mr. Baker’s address in full 
appears on page 47 of this issue.] 


Dr. FE. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., followed with 
a discussion of the subject of foreign markets for 
American lumber. Dr. Pratt’s remarks are considered 
of sufficient importance to give in full, although his 
address was one of the longer ones of the convention. 
IMr. Pratt’s address appears in full on pages 40-43 of 
this issue. ] 


W. B. Bulloch, of Milwaukee, Wis., was then intro- 
duced and talked informally on relations between busi- 
ness men and newspaper reporters, talking, of course, 
from the standpoint of the latter.. His address was 
principally devoted to the necessity for closer ae- 
quaintaneceship and codperation between the business 
man and the newspaper representatives who come to 
him in quest of news. He stated that newspaper re- 
porters as a profession were not always accorded the 
reception which the importance, not of themselves 
individually but of the agencies of publicity for which 
they stood, would require. Very often a bad situation 
is painted in worse colors than are justified because 
the more exact information is withheld. He suggested 
that much of the wrongly directed sentiment of the 
public in regard to the lumber industry in the past 
may have proceeded from a failure of lumbermen indi- 
vidually to maintain a properly close touch with news- 
paper agencies and personages. 


The last speaker of the morning session was Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, of Boston, Mass., secretary of the 
National Fire Protection Association. Mr. Wentworth 
made a talk that was very casually adapted to his 
audience and said nothing particularly offensive to the 
proponents of wood in his remarks. Indeed, he showed 
a much more liberal spirit towards the use of wood in 
building construction than he has usually hitherto ex- 
hibited. He, of course, referred to the wooden shingle 
as a source of danger, but hastened to qualify his 
remarks by saying: ‘‘T mean the untreated shingle. 
If you can treat it. for heaven’s sake do it right away 
and get them on the market.’’ A little later he said: 
‘‘Of course. you and I could live in perfect’ safety m 
a wooden city. Any careful citizen could, but it is the 
psychology that we have to meet in the carelessness 
of the people.’’ 

Another point made in his address was that the 
chief source of fires in the United States was the 
prevalence of combustible material and the union with 
that situation of a nation of unconscious incendiaries. 

Describing in vivid terms the national fire loss of 
$230,000,000 annually, according to his statement, he 
passed at once to a consideration of the conflagration 
hazard as the chief danger upon Which the efforts of 
his organization have been concentrated. He did not, 
however, state what proportion of the annual fire loss 
to which he had referred is shown by insurance sta 
tisties to have occurred on the average in confiagra 
tion, including in that rather general term all fires 
that communicated to other than the primary build- 
ing, This percentage, it is known, is extremely sma 
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Further summary of Mr, Wentworth’s remarks is as 
eV anres 
wins Speaks on the Fire Waste 

Mr. Wentworth indicated three things as being largely 
responsible for the huge’ unnecessary | fire losses in 
the United States. One is psychological; it is the 
American habits of carelessness and indifference to- 
ward publie safety; the other two are physical; they 
are the unprotected wall opening, which the speaker 
claimed spreads fire in mercantile districts, and wooden 
shingles, which the speaker said spread fire in residence 
districts. As the values in mercantile districts are 
greater, unprotected wall openings today entail larger 
losses. The so-called fireproof building full of combust- 
ible contents is merely a stove, with its window opeu- 
ings serving as draft holes. Only proper protection of 
window openings can safeguard such buildings from 
outside fire attack. To prevent fire in mercantile dis- 
tricts from reaching large proportions, the installation 
of the automatic sprinkler should be made mandatory, 
said Mr. Wentworth, adding that the National Fire 
Protection Association was originally organized twenty 
years ago to develop standards for the installation of 
this fire-fighting ageney, and he appealed to the mem- 
bers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for their hearty codperation in efforts to have the 
installation of automatic sprinklers made compulsory. 
However, Mr. Wentworth said that the fireproofing of 
wood for interior use is a secondary consideration. 

The speaker said that the members of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association can assist the cause 
of fire prevention by arousing enthusiastic effort in 
their local communities, adding: ‘‘A carefully educated 
people might make even a wooden city reasonably safe. 
* * * Wood does not start fire; it merely provides 
fuel for fires. Good housekeeping will vastly help your 
efforts to hold a place for wood, for wood cannot serve 
as fuel to fires which never start.’’ 

Among the means to correct the American national 
habits, the speaker urged that every fireman, from the 
chief engineer down to the drivers and pipe men, should 
be regularly detailed for inspection service and should 
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spend three or four hours a week going into basements, 
atties, courts and alleys, keeping down accumulations 
of rubbish, locating the storage of inflammable oils and 
explosives and keeping the city clean of its most per- 
sistent fire dangers. In order to check up each other’s 
inspections every fireman should in turn cover each sec- 
tion in the course of six months. This system of in- 
Spection would also enable the firemen to know exactly 
which passageways are open and which are closed; to 
know which are fire walls and which are not and to have 
a mental picture of the exposures, the windows, the roof 
openings, the cornices, and all the other physical de- 
tails important to fire fighting. 

_As another eure for the national habit of carelessness 
Mr, Wentworth urged that those responsible for care- 
less fires be made legally responsible for the damage 
which the fires, started by their carelessness, entails. The 
ional Fire Protection Association suggests that one 

In every community brought against those whose 
. ‘lessness started the fire would have an incomparably 
ecucative value and at once result in the elimination of 
many conspicuous local hazards. The association asks 
for the codperation of lumbermen in this field of legis- 
‘von. In this connection the speaker said: ‘‘The ut- 

‘st achievements of fire fighting science are crippled 

‘od balked by the habits of a people encouraged in ir- 
‘esponsibility toward the common safety. The atten- 
tion of such a people cannot be attracted and a cor- 
rection of their mischievous habits achieved by any 
ordinary methods of polite education. They must be 
ade responsible for their acts of trespass. A man 
who has a preventable fire picks the pocket of his neigh- 
bors either through the medium of fire insurance or 
“hrough an unjustified use of the public fire department, 
which all must support.’’? In this connection he urged 
that those who are responsible for careless fires be made 
‘o pay the full value of the services of the fire depart- 
ment and any damages in personal property resulting 
‘rom such fires. Such a provision is contained in the 
charter of the City of Greater New York and the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania and the city council of Cleve- 















land (Ohio) have enacted the same provisions into law. 

The morning session then adjourned with an ex- 
hortation, from the Chair to be present at the afternoon 
session and to be present promptly at the opening. 
During a considerable portion of the morning session 
there were fewer than ninety persons present in the 
room. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS 


The last season was called to order at 2:50 p. m. 
and President Downman introduced J. J. Rockwell, 
of the McGraw Publishing Company, whose subject was 
‘Ts Advertising, or Is It Not, a Great Need of Lumber?’’ 
Mr. Rockwell said: 


I think it would be a pretty bold man to say that any one 
production or promotion activity is the vital and essential 
need of the lumber industry. There. are many vital and 
essential problems and many things to be done. I have 
endeavored, however, on this question to make a very brief 
and consecutive analysis of the question as I see it and I 
think there may be a point or two worthy of your consider- 
ation. 

The great difficulty in discussing advertising for such a 
large activity as that of the lumber industry is that we get 
so many ramifications. Advertising leads into so many 
channels and has so many phases and aspects, and in a great 
problem of this thing it seems to me that the great neces- 
sity is to get hold of the fundamental thing, the main idea, 
and hang to that as an anchor. 


The speaker said that the prime function of this 
industry is to promote its prosperity; that there can 
be no prosperity without profits and no profits unless 
a sufficient amount of goods are sold over and above 
cost of production to produce profits. ‘‘If so,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it must logically follow that the most vital 
problem before the industry is a selling problem— 
how to produce and sell to profit. The problem is to 
restore and maintain a healthy condition in the in- 
dustry.’’ 

“‘Tt is not price that sells goods of any kind, wheth- 
er high or low.’’ Mr. Rockwell declared, using the 
automobile business in illustration, that demand is an 
effect upon mentality and that the man who can con- 
trol the buyer’s mind controls his desire. Transfer- 
ring the eomparison to metal or brick with wood, he 
declared that instead of thinking of the individual 
buyer or the single community and considering these 
things as relating to the entire public the greatest 
and most vital problem cf the lumber industry is not 
a physical problem at all but a problem of mentality, 
of psychology, in influencing the minds of men and 
women, which is induced by education and that leads 
to advertising. Continuing he said: 

If this chain of reasoning is correct and the most vital prob- 
lem of the industry is to produce financial prosperity, and 
if that depends on sales and prices, and if they rest on pub- 
lic opinion, if the only effective way to control public opinion 
is by education and if commercial education is advertising, 
then the lumber industry does need advertising, and it needs 
it more than any other one thing whatever. It needs other 
things, but it needs advertising first. 

The speaker estimated the national consumption 
of lumber—and very conservatively he judged—at 
400 board feet per capita, or about $6 per capita. 
He figured, therefore, that a reasonable advertising 
expenditure to promote the sale of this product, the 
cost of which should be absorbed into its cost of 
production and paid by the consumer, to be about 
$6,000,000, realizing, however, that this could not be 
obtained on the present state of the industry. He 
offered the proposition that if the great problem is 
the selling problem and if it will be largely aided 
by any national advertising the way to solve the 
selling problem is to make a _ business of getting 
the confidence of the people as, according to his 
theory, the easiest way to influence the people or 
the mass or the mob was to greet and influence their 
leaders. It is impossible entirely to segregate these 
leaders but it is possible in a general way by groups. 
Among such leaders in the utilization of building ma- 
terials he mentioned architects and engineers. The 
architect professionally may use large quantities of 
material in the course of a year although individu- 
ally he might not use 500 feet of lumber in ten years. 
By collecting such groups and going after them in- 
tensively in an advertising campaign some results 
could be secured and this should be the effort rather 
than to spread a small appropriation too thinly in a 
national campaign. For instance, it would be en- 
tirely impossible on any advertising fund in sight 
to reach the farming classes in general and influence 
them to purchase more lumber. On an annual ex- 
penditure of $200,000, however, this speaker esti- 
mated that it would be possible to make an 
impression upon the engineering and architectural 
professions. 

The speaker then reverted to some things which 
he said had been stated by Franklin H,. Wentworth 
in his address at the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion. One statement that he quoted was that ‘‘the 
amount of wood used in the interior of a building, 
whether it be great or small, had little effect on the 
fire risk of that building, provided proper safeguards 
were present to prevent the ingress of fire from 
without.’’ ; 

[This speaker appears to have misunderstood the 
purport of Mr. Wentworth’s statement. He was not 
referring to the total amount of wood used in the 
wooden interiors of buildings, and the language of 
his written manuscript was to the effect that for 
the present the fireproof treatment of wooden inte- 
rior trim was a secondary matter.—Ep1Tor. | 

The second statement which the speaker quoted 
from Mr. Wentworth was to the effect that the so- 
ealled fireproof type of construction unless provided 
with wire glass windows in metal sash or with metal 





shutters was not sufficient for the protection of com- 
bustible contents. 

Frank D. Chase, of Chicago, was then introduced 
to talk upon the subject of trademarking lumber from 
the standpoint of the architect. [The address of Mr. 
Chase is printed in full on page 43.] 


Branded Material Would Solve Problems 


Mr. Chase’s remarks were listened to with much 
attention and especially where he pointed out that 
yellow pine timbers under the Chicago building ordi- 
nance are suffering a discrimination of 40 percent as 
compared with competitive materials, and that this 
discrimination could readily be removed in Chicago 
if by the branding of material the building depart- 
ment could be assured of the delivery of material to 
the job in accordance with the specifications. This 
is obviously the only method of securing this result 
inasmuch as inspection, this speaker claims, was un- 
practical in the case of lumber. Just why this was 
so when such inspection can be obtained on any other 
material he did not state. ; 

F. A. Good, president of the Nebraska ‘Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and a prominent retail lumber- 
man of that State, was next introduced to advocate 
the branding of lumber, which he gave in a very 
brilliant address which was received with the most 
respectful attention throughout, and his pungent 
points often brought out hearty applause. His pa- 
per as written is printed in full on pages 45 and 46, al- 
though he departed from it in a number of places 
as the spirit moved him. 

C. H. Worcester—tTfere’s a question that I have studied 
on quite a little. Am I to understand that the retail lumber 
dealers of Nebraska would like to have their shiplap, for 
instance, branded with the grade No. 1 or No. 2 or No. 3% 

Mr. Goop-—I do not know that I am able to speak for the 
retailers of the State as a whole. I can only express my own 
general idea. It is my opinion that many at the start would 
resent the proposition, but I believe that in a short time it 
would be a very small minority. I would favor for a time - 
giving discretion to the mills as to whether they do or do not 
adopt the practice with certain customers. 

Mr. WorcesTER—It has appeared to me that if an associ- 
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ation, for instance like the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, should trademark a given wood, 
placing the same trademark upon its No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
it would be an opportunity for the unscrupulous retailer to 
point to the trademark on No. 2 shiplap and say, ‘This is 
the best class of goods made. Here is the brand of the asso- 
ciation.”” I do not see how the full good of advertising could 
be realized unless the trademark also carried an announce- 
ment of the exact grade. 

Mr. Goop—In a town where there were two or three retail 
yards I would stake my future on stocking trademarked lum- 
ber on which the customer could discern for himself what the 
grade was. I rather deplore that the word of a business man 
is taken for so little when be describes his own goods. Have 
any of you ever had any experience in selling lumber for a 
church at its cost? I have, and although I am a man of 
some repute in my own neighborhood I do not believe there 
was a church member who thought that I really was selling 
it at cost. The trademarking of goods lifts the merchant up 
from that obnoxious position. 


C. H. Kettridge also pointed out that it would re- 
move from the retail merchant the occasional temp- 
tation where close prices had been made to reduce 
the quality of the material. 


Tells of Accomplishments of Southwestern Lumber- 
men 


J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Kansas City, was_in- 
troduced to talk upon trade extension work. Mr. 
Moorehead, as usual, took his time largely in telling 
stories, but his stories are always ‘so apt and so 
illustrative of the point which he is attempting to 
make that it seems unfortunate when there is not 
space to record his remarks in full. He announced 
his embarrassment in taking his place upon the pro- 
gram which had been so filled with addresses of ex- 
perts, but remarked that an expert was only an ordi- 
nary citizen several miles away from home and he 
himself was 500 miles away from home at the pres- 
ent time. He told of some of the accomplishments of 
his own organization in promoting the sale of lum- 
ber through its advertising service, advocating the use of 
house plans by the dealer and similar expedients. He 
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advocated a close intimacy with the newspaper men 
and while it is more difficult in a large city than 
between the lumberman and a newspaper editor in a 
country town his association had had a very gratify- 
ing experience with the Kansas City newspapers 
where five years ago they would have thought them- 
selves fortunate to get 48 inches of space in all of 
the daily papers for their convention and still more 
fortunate if some portion of this space did not con- 
tain flings or jabs at the lumber interests. On the 
occasion of their last convention they had 576 inches, 
in none of which was there any aspersion cast upon 
either the retail or manufacturing branches of the 
lumber industry. This was accomplished merely by 
getting in touch with the newspaper editors and ex- 
plaining to them the importance of the lumber in- 
dustry in the city as one of the most important busi- 
ness activities. 

Among the other significant statements made by 
the speaker was one to the effect that if each of 
25,000 retail lumber dealers should spend a dollar 
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a week in the exploitation of lumber it would amount 
to an annual fund of $1,300,000. Some are not spend- 
ing anything but others are spending more and it is 
the function of the live retail associations to teach 
them to be more liberal in their advertising expendi- 
tures. He referred to a casual talk with the repre- 
sentatives of two press associations furnishing news 
service to large, live country newspapers in which 
he had occasion to call their attention to the fact 
that lumber in Lexington, Mo., nine years ago, was 
selling at nearly double the present prices. Shingles 
at that time were bringing $9 a thousand, and these 
gentlemen were glad to get this information and 
send it out as an item of news in their service. He 
said that the country newspapers especially were hun- 
gry for any real news of this sort and were espe- 
cially hungry for the advertising which the local 
lumberman should as a matter of business policy 
give to them. 

The address scheduled on the program by A. L. 
Flewelling, president of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, was omitted through that gen- 
tleman’s absence because of sickness. He had for- 
warded his address and it is to be printed in the 
proceedings of the association but was not read at 
the meeting. 


Advocates Organization of Business Men 


E. F. Trefz, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was then introduced and made a very 
strong talk on the question of organization among 
business men in general to protect their national in- 
terest. He told of the changed public sentiment and 
the changed attitude of the Government toward the 
business interests of the country within the last two 
years, which of course is to be attributed consider- 
ably to the influence of the organization with which 
he is connected. One significant statement that he 
made was that in the last five years England has 
passed less than 500 new laws. In the United States 
during that perio@ 62,558 separate acts have been 
passed either by State legislatures or Congress, of 
which more than 57,000 laws had to do with the regu- 
lation of business. These laws were largely enacted 
by men who never had had any business experience. 
Of 422 legislators in the Sixty-third Congress he 
stated that less than sixty had ever looked a payroll 
in the face. 

Giving some more comparisons, he stated that today 
the United States has one-sixteenth of the world’s 
population and one-sixth of the world’s trade and 
manufactures. The civilized peoples of the world are 
living on about one-twelfth of its surface. The 
United States in its own territories or through the 
Monroe Doctrine controls one-half of the unexploited 
surface of the globe. This country performs one-third 
of the world’s mining and its riches equal about 68 
percent of the resources of the powers now at war 
in Europe. The interests of the country 
pay about three-fourths of its taxes. Taking the 
three great subdivisions of industry—agriculture, 1]a- 
bor and commerce—the latter including both manu- 
factures and trade, the speaker pointed out that the 


business 





Department of Agriculture secures an annual appro- 
priation of about $21,000,000. The Department of 
Labor has no trouble in securing $7,000,000, but the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce got along 
until recently with $140,000. Through the efforts of 
the chamber of commerce this has been increased 
until now it is close to a million dollars and probably 
will pass that mark before the end of the present 
session. In conclusion Mr. Trefz. said: 


Business is beginning to make itself felt. We have begun 
to make our influence felt for the things which we are push- 
ing, among them a national budget and a nonpolitical tariff 
commission, and conditions under which business men can do 
business with greater safety. It is necessary in order to 
achieve full success that all business men coéperate. They 
can not expect representatives of the labor unions or the 
agricultural rangers to go to Washington to plead the cause 
of business. The labor unions beat all the business interests 
in the passage of the Clayton act, because only 750,000 out 
of a total of 235,000,000 business men could be mustered, 
while labor presented a united force of 2,000,000. 


Many Resolutions Presented 


The chair read an editorial on the work of the 
convention from the Chicago Herald and the report 
of the committee of resolutions was then called for 
as the last order of business before the convention. 
The committee reported that a very large number of 
resolutions had been presented, of which the larger 
portion had been allowed to lie upon the table and 
only the more important presented for action. 

The resolutions were upon the following subjects: 

Appreciation of the work of the Government in coéperation 
to extend foreign markets for American lumber. 

Declaring approval of the delegates in the work of the 
interinsurance department; the work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation and endorsing the activi- 
ties of the trade extension department; calling attenticn to 
the serious need of additional funds. 

Favoring the manufacture of odd lengths of lumber in all 
kinds of lumber where practical and commending this to the 
attention of the affiliated associations. 

Endorsing the use of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
recommending that sufficient appropriation be made for 
carrying on the work and instructing that the resolution be 
sent by wire to the chairman of the Senate committee. 

Recommending that a tariff be restored on lumber, giving 
it the same amount of protection that is accorded to other 
manufactured products. 

Favoring the establishment of a national tariff commission, 
stating that it is the duty of every manufacturer to ascertain 
the destination of his lumber, particularly the special sales, 
in order to insure its proper use and to obtain satisfaction 
and service for the customer. 

Endorsing the plan suggested by A. L. Flewelling, president 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association for coép- 
eration with timberland owners and for securing their 
strength and influence to this organization. ; 

Recommending that manufacturers of lumber, as well as 
dealers endeavor to secure a presentation of the merits of 
wood in construction before the definite adoption of plans, 
as is done in the case of other materials and suggesting the 
need of additional funds for the support of the trade exten- 
sion department, in order that it may take up this work. 

Resolutions of sorrow relating to the death of various 
members of the association and of lumber trade newspaper 
men. 

Expressing appreciation of the courtesies extended by the 
Federal Trade Commission to the lumbermen in the course of 
lumber trade hearings. 

Expressing thanks to the officials of the Forest Products 
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Laboratory for their entertainment of the 
Madison on the following day. 

Expressing appreciation of the addresses delivered by 
speakers at the convention. 

Expressing hearty appreciation of the services of R. H. 
Downman as president of the association. 


delegates at 


The meeting thereupon adjourned and was followed 
by a session of the board of directors. 


Board of Directors Meets 


Following the close of the final session, a meeting of 
the board of directors was immediately called and for 
two hours the members discussed trade extension and 
various association matters, but no definite action was 
taken upon any subject under discussion. The election 
of officers will not take place until the meeting in Chi- 
cago of the board of directors on July 2. At the meet- 
ing of the board held previous to the annual, at the 


—_ cL, 


Congress Hotel on Memorial Day, A. T. Gerrans of 
New Bern, N. C., and D. S. Hornby of Dover, Ida 
were chosen as directors to succeed to the places left 
vacant by the deaths of the late J. A. Freeman, of 
Pasadena, Cal., and the late John R. Toole, of Missoula 
Mont. As Mr. Freeman was also treasurer, John W. 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was elected to suc. 
ceed him in that office. Later a successor will be elected 
to George X. Wendling, formerly of San Franciseo 
Cal., who recently resigned. 


Entertainment of the Ladies 


The entertainment for the ladies during the conyep- 
tion was carried out according to the program as seched- 
uled by the entertainment committee, Mrs. Edward Hines 
Mrs. J. W. Embree and Mrs. C. H. Worcester. On Wed. 
nesday following an auto tour of. the west- and southside 
boulevards and parks, a luncheon was given at the South 
Shore Country Club. On Thursday the party of ladies 
were early in the afternoon taken over to the northside 
parks and boulevards and then to Ravinia Park. On 


’ 
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their return an informal tea was given at the home of 
Mrs. Hines, 1456 Ridge Avenue, Evanston. ‘The party, 
besides those who comprised the entertainment committee, 
were: Mrs. W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. R. 8. 
Kellogg, Chicago; Mrs. J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La.; 
Mrs. E. A. Sterling, Chicago; Mrs. E. A. Selfridge, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. H. S. Sackett, Chicago; Mrs. C. H. 
ton, Tex.; Mrs. H. W. Moore, Fond du Lae, Wis., and 
Mrs. W. D. Fraser, Chicago. 





FILES COMPLAINT AGAINST RAILROAD 


Washington, D..C., June 1.—A. Bushnell of Kansas 
City filed a complaint against the, Frisco Lines, ask- 
ing $45.18 reparation on a shipment of piling from 
Lepanto, Ark., to Bridge Junction, Ark., destined for 
use on the Missouri Pacific Railroad and consigned to 
the assistant chief engineer. The Frisco claimed that 
the billing of this shipment made it subject to the 
interstate rate to Memphis, which was 7 cents a 100 
pounds. Charges were collected on this basis. Com- 
plainant contends that the Arkansas distance tariff 
of 4 cents between Lepanto and Bridge Junction 
should have applied, since the shipment did not move 
beyond the latter point. 

Counsel for the complainants have filed a brief in 
Spokane Lumber Company et al, vs. Great Northern 
et al, involving certain shipments of lumber from 
Idaho and Washington points, taking the Spokane 
group rate to destinations in eastern Colorado and 
Kansas. The rates collected were 48 to 5614 cents a 
100 pounds. Complainants contend they should not 
exceed rates applied from northern, eastern and 
central California, which range from 33 cents to 
47 cents. Complainants contend that the rates were 
unreasonable when charged and continue to be so. 

Counsel for the Frisco Lines and other interested 
carriers have filed a brief on their motion for a re 
hearing in the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Com- 
pany case, which the commission recently decided 
against the carriers, directing them to reduce the 
rate on lumber from Morehouse, Mo., to Thebes, IIl., 
from 7 cents to 5% cents per 100 pounds. Defend- 
ants contend this reduction disturbs other rate Te 
lationships and works an undue hardship. The com- 
mission is urged to restore the 7 cent rate on de 
fendants’ promise to promptly remove any discrim- 
ination caused thereby. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad has filed 
a reply brief in the petition of the Union Lumber 
Company for a reconsideration of the commission § 
recent decision in which it held that the Santa Fe 
is not required to pay a division of a through rate 
for switching service from complainant’s mill to its 
main line, about a mile distant. 

‘The brief states: 

“Complainant elected to operate a mill one mile from the 
main line of the carrier,” states the brief, “and cannot cither 
reasonably or legally expect the defendant to shoulder the 
burden of getting its tonnage to and from its point of opera 
tion; nor can it validly draw any comparison between such 
service and that performed within the switching limits of 
the main line stations.” 
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The Value of Organization 





Commercial organization is the most beneficial influ- 
ence in trade that has developed within the present 
generation. Not many years ago those in the same line 
of business never mingled as friends and no_ one 
would eonsent even to visit the office of the other. They 
considered each other as deadly enemies engaged in open 
warfare, which induced cut-throat policies, causing waste 
and destruction. Trade organizations introduced com- 
petitors to each other and they found that they were 
pretty ‘good fellows’’ after all. Competition is prob- 
ably as sharp as ever, but the bitter hatred is lacking. 
Competitors are now most often friends and realize that 
the better they know a man, the better they know his 
methods of business and can therefore deal with him in 


a more satisfactory Manner, ; 
Tn an organization composed of different branches 
of one trade not only are competitors joined together 


but they are associated with many of their customers. 
This gives opportunity of meeting customers oftener, 
thus opening greater channels for barter and trade. 


Frequent meetings of those having common interests lead — 


to more inter-trade between the members. 

Since organizing the different branches of the lumber 
trade into the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
greater friendliness and better business ethics have ex- 
isted among the Chicago lumbermen and allied interests 
and a hearty spirit of codperation prevails, for the mem- 


“bers realize that what affects:one branch of the lum- 


ber business affects all. With this united strength 
greater results have been obtained by our association 
when legislating on different matters affecting the lum- 
ber interests, such as traffic, insurance, labor, lien law, 
credits, extension of the fire limits, ete. Nothing could 
have been accomplished by individuals and not nearly 
so much by different small organizations. ‘‘In union 
there is strength.’’ I will outline as completely as pos- 
sible the plan of organization and workings of our 
association. 
Charter 

Our charter was granted by a special act of the IIli- 
nois legislature, March 31, 1869, its preamble reading 
as follows: 

Having a desire to advance the commercial character and 
promote the general lumber interests of the city of Chicago 
and the Northwest, and wishing to inculcate just and equi- 
table principles in trade, establish and maintain uniformity 
in the commercial usages of the city, acquire, preserve and 
disseminate valuable business information, and with a view 
to avoid and adjust, as far as practicable, the controversies 
and misunderstandings which are apt to arise between indi- 
viduals engaged in trade when they have no acknowledged 
rules to guide them—we, the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Chicago, by virtue of the power vested in us 


by the preceding charter, do hereby agree to be governed by 
the following rules and bylaws. 


Organization 

This purpose of the organizers, whose names are now 
but a memory, has stood the test of forty-seven years 
and covers existing conditions as though it were written 
but yesterday. The association as it now stands is the 
result of the amalgamation in May, 1911, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Millmen’s Association. While each 
separate association was doing good work, it was often 
found that joint action on their part was more effective 
and it was believed that greater benefits could be ob- 
tained by joining into one large central organization, 
each branch of the lumber trade, however, retaining its 
individuality by forming a division of the association. 
The charter already referred to was valuable, as it 
contained privileges unobtainable today, so it was 
deemed advisable to take the name and continue under 
the charter of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


Divisions 


oor our association is comprised of seven divisions, 
as follows: 


Division ‘‘A?’—Pine yards 





Division ‘*B’’—Hardwood yards 
Division **C’’_Hardwood wholesalers 
Divis ion ‘*T)’’—Pine wholesalers 
Division “*E?’—Manufacturers 
Division ‘*F?*—Commission salesmen 
Division “*G?’—Millmen 

besides non-resident and associate members. 

1e 


he non-resident and associate members have all the 

privilescs of the association, except the right to vote 

and hold office, 

division elects annually an executive committee 

‘ess than three, nor more than five, to serve for 
This executive committee has complete ccn- 





trol « * all matters pertaining to its division so far 
as tl *y do not conflict with the rights or interests of 
any o-her division, It may appoint special com%nittees to 
— on any necessary work and each division, if it so 
ueslic’, May assess its members for money required for 
vl a ‘cular needs. In case of any misunderstanding 
“wa of ae the matter is to be referred to the 
ae ——— whose -decision is final. I might state 
herrea’ a has never been any divisional controversy 
cn ip 0 the board, nor have any differences ever 
_ The visions have meetings monthly or -whenever 
A tk "as: 


Lun... 38, delivered at Get-Together Meeting of the 
eta s Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber 
Commerce, Monday, May 29. 


[By E. E. Hooper, Secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago] 


necessary. All matters of interest are discussed. If 
some question comes up, say for example, a switching 
tariff or reconsignment rules which are believed unjust, 
the division naturally wants the power of the association 
behind it, and the matter is referred to and is taken 
care of by the association traffic committee. 

The act of any division does not affect the association 
as a whole, nor is it binding on the association unless 
approved by the board of directors. The advantages of 
working under this system are many and easily under- 
stood. The troubles which involve the hardwood yard 
may not be shared by the wholesale pine dealer. If 
the millmen wish to get together and talk over their 
particular business, it is needless to call into conference 
the pine yard man or one who handles lumber on a 
commission basis. 


Board of Directors 

The board of directors is elected annually by the en- 
tire association, each division being represented by one 
director, making seven directors in all, who conduct 
the affairs of the central body and appoint committees 
to carry on the work of the association, the standing 
committees for 1916 being as follows: Traffic, inspec- 
tion, membership, trade relations, entertainment, pub- 
licity, credit and house. They are all ‘‘live wires’’ and 
you may obtain some idea of their activities by referring 
to the reports of last year’s committees, printed in our 
year book, the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Log,’’ copies of which 
I will leave with your secretary. 


Committees on Arbitration and Appeals 


The association also elects annually a committee on 
arbitration and a committee on appeals, who meet on 
call when differences between members are submitted for 
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adjustment. Some matters of great importance have 
been presented for arbitration, one case involving an 
award of $40,000. This was settled to the satisfaction 
of the contending parties and at an immense saving of 
time and attorney’s fees. Owing to the unique charter 
granted the association by the State, the decisions of 
these committees are of the same legal standing as that 
of any lower court. The manifest advantage of having 
any disputed case tried before a board of intelligent 
lumbermen, rather than a court that is unfamiliar with 
the customs, terms and usages of the business, is obvious. 
The impartial decisions rendered have established a 
reputation for fairness-and good faith. 


Inspection Bureau 


We have a chief inspector and as occasions require 
appoint deputies. Speedy,.competent and absolutely im- 
partial service is rendered at a minimum cost. We have 
adopted as our standard the rules of. the Southern Pine 
Association, the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, not- 
withstanding the fact that our association is the only 
one legally authorized by Illinois to prescribe the rules 
and fix the grades covering inspections. Under our 
charter the certificate of inspection issued by our as- 
sociation is binding upon the parties consenting thereto. 
There is not a customer in our district, whether it be 
a lumber yard, car shop, railroad or an industrial estab- 
lishment, that has refused to abide by our inspection 
reports. In no way are we seeking to usurp the functions 
of any other organization, but our market is so great 
that there is a place for an inspector whose time we tan 
control. You, who have waited and waited for an in- 
spector and have been compelled to shift from place to 
place a small lot of rejected lumber, keeping it intact 
until his arrival, can appreciate the comfort of having 
an inspection made in from one to three or four days. 
While our members prefer to have this work done by our 
association, it is never insisted upon if the other in- 
terested party desires an inspector from some other or- 








ganization. Whether Cincinnati needs such a department 
is for you to determine. 

[The method of operating a credit bureau was ex- 
plained by a letter from Mr. King and referred to the 
meeting for consideration. The plan was favorably 
received. | 

Labor Matters 

Another of our wheels within a wheel is the United 
Employers’ Association of Wood Industries, composed 
of the divisions of the Lumbermen’s association employ- 
ing labor. This is a separate organization that handles 
labor matters. Conferences are held in our rooms with 
the union officials, adjustments of wage scales and 
working conditions are arrived at, and I believe a better 
feeling exists than when the unions treated with each 
employer of union labor separately, besides thousands 
of dollars have been saved the members, making. their 
agreements through the association rather than indi- 
vidually. Often differences are adjusted by the secre- 
tary alone. ’ 

We do not put money directly into the pockets of our 
members, but we have saved them tnousands and thou- 
sands of dollars through legislation on different mat- 
ters. One of the greatest savings has been in insurance. 

Insurance 

Through our association, working with the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, our rates on fire insurance have 
been reduced and certain exactions have been modi- 
fied, making a saving to our members of over $100,000 
a year on premiums. 

When the Employers’ Liability Act of Illinois became 
effective in 1912, the old line companies sent their lia- 
bility rates soaring, so the lumbermen decided to or- 
ganize the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company. 
In six weeks after the propaganda for the formation 
of the company, the first policy was written. Frederick 
L. Brown, president of the association at that time, 
was elected its president and still serves in that ea- 
pacity. The company started out by taking risks at 
about 80 percent of the rates of the old line companies 
and since then has taken in premiums to the extent of 
$482,000. It has paid off all its losses and expenses, 
and paid back $75,000 in dividends to its policyholders, 
and now has admitted cash assets, including bonds ete. 
of $140,000. It has made this tremendous showing at 
a saving to our members of 40 percent of the premiums 
demanded by the stock companies. In this connection 
I migh eall your attention to the fact that the old line 
companies are now hungry for the business and are ask- 
ing our people to name the rate they will pay, or to 
use a race track expression, ‘‘write their own ticket.’’ 

Insurance is based on the law of averages, premiums 
are paid in advance and furnish the sinews of war 
with which the companies operate. In this instance we 
are getting back the profit on the business we create. 

It might be interesting for your to know that since 
the liability law went into effect in Illinois, similar 
laws have been enacted in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana and our company has entered these States and is 
saving the lumber interests there in the same proportion 
as it has Illinois lumbermen. Let us hope that Ohio 
will fall in line and will create a law by which it will 
permit the company we have now in operation and doing 
so well, to come to the assistance of the Ohio lumber- 
men. 

Traffic Committee 


It has seemed to us that the traffic committee should 
cooperate as far as possible with the railroads in the 
handling of the lumber traffic. This policy has been 
followed very successfully in recent years, resulting in 
the members gaining some very important ‘benefits. 

The Chicago Board of Trade daily secures from the 
railroads entering the city record of receipts and ship- 
ments of lumber and forest products, report of which 
we send to the railroads every Monday, showing just 
what lumber they handled during the previous week, 
enabling them to compare their standing with other roads 
as well as with their record of the year previous. The 
result has been an increasing, healthy rivalry between 
the carriers and Jumbermen have benefited as it has shown 
the railroads that the business comes to those who give 
service, so that in order to increase their tonnage to 
Chicago, the roads have increased their service to the 
lumbermen. 

This increasing service has gone so far as to cause 
some of the roads to issue a number of circulars show- 
ing clearly their route, where they deliver to other 
roads and just what their arrangements are for re- 
consigning, diverting and giving rush movement. In 
addition to this a number of the roads have partly 
adopted the system inaugurated some years ago by the 
Cincinnati Northern, of sending postal passing reports 
to Chicago customers, giving weight and date of pass- 
ing. This system has not as yet been worked out com- 
pletely and there is no road entering Chicago that gives 
the reports in as full detail as those of the Cincinnati 
Northern with which you are undoubtedly familiar. 

It is of course true that the lumbermen can not always 
strictly codperate with the roads. A specific case has 
come up for our attention, namely’ the application of 
rates to all deliveries within the city no matter what 
lines these shipments have moved over. 

Up to 1910 switching in Chicago had been in an ex- 
tremely chaotic condition. Practically no one knew the 
rates, there was no uniformity, the railroads made con- 
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tinual errors and there was an increasing amount of 
friction. As a result of innumerable conferences be- 
tween the carriers and shippers, it was finally arranged 
that ‘‘Chicago rates were to apply on all ecarload traffic 
to and from all industries, warehouses and elevators pro- 
vided with private sidings and located within the Chi- 
cago territory.’’ The Chicago territory defined is some- 
what larger than the city, running down to Hammond 
and Indiana Harbor and including all of the larger in- 
dustries so dependent upon Chicago. Under this ar- 
rangement lumber coming into Chicago over any road 
whatsoever would be switched to industry, warehouse 
and elevators free of charge. This was the original 
agreement but unfortunately carriers have now started 
to break over the line and to destroy gradually the pro- 
visions thereof. First one road and then another fol- 
lowed in quick succession so that there was to have been 
effective on May 25 a provision excluding the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago Great Western 
industries in the outer zone from having switching 
charges absorbed on lumber originating in the South- 
west. By concerted action this provision has now been 
suspended and a hearing will be held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Publie Utilities 
Commission of Illinois. 

It is now proposed by the lumbermen to contest most 
vigorously the attempts of the railroads to break down 
this original agreement. We claim and are determined 
to insist that lumbermen all over the country who desire 
to ship to Chicago may do so with a full knowledge that 
their lumber may be sent to any recognized industry in 


the Chicago territory without any additional charge. 
This fight will not only be for the interest of our own 
members, but for all other lumbermen who ship to Chi- 
cago, and we are now entering upon a most vigorous 
contest to insist upon the protection of the lumbermen’s 
rights. Unfortunately there is no such work as keeping 
an ‘‘agreement’’ with the railroads, as they are bound 
by the rulings of the commission. But the Chicago 
lumbermen are determined that the roads shall show the 
commission every ‘‘just’’ cause why we should be given 
any additional burden. 

[Mr. Hooper stated that at the last annual meeting of 
his own association, President H. H. Hettler quoted the 
following information about the lumber industry, and he 
thought so well of that resumé, he quoted it]: 


The lumber industry ranks first in the number of employees 
of the manufacturing industries of the United States, the 
number being estimated at 700,000 men upon whom approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 people are depeydent. More than a billion 
dollars is invested exclusively in American sawmills, of 
which there are approximately 48,000. The figure mentioned 
does not include the standing timber or raw material etc. 
If these were taken into consideration, it has been estimated 
the investment would be brought up to $2,200,000,000. Un- 
der normal conditions it is the largest purchaser of farm 
products; is second only to coal in the tonnage given to the 
railroads; 80 percent of the cost of lumber goes to_ labor, 
farm products and transportation. It pays the largest 
amount of freights in dollars and cents of any commodity, 
estimated at $200,000,000 annually. An industry of such 
vast importance is justly entitled to helpful codperation of 
all those directly engaged in the business, as well as others, 
including the Federal, State and city governments. 

It is my understanding that at present there are two im- 
portant Federal laws ,s to the regulation of business, one 
being opposed to combinations in restraint of trade, the 


——— 
other opposed to the practice of unfair competition, It 
occurs to me therefore that an organization based on fajp 
and equitable lines is the middle ground which is legal anq 
proper. 

In closing, permit me to sound one note of warning, 
No association will succeed without work and without 
self-sacrifice. You get out of anything just what you 
put into it and no more. You busy men must be willing, 
when necessary, to take on a little extra load and you 
must back up your officers. Do not leave all the work 
to the officers, but scatter it among the members hy plac. 
ing them on active committees. In this way you will 
create a greater interest among your members ani the 
real essence of success will depend upon your ioyalty 
to the association. In our Chicago association we haye 
thirty-six committees, composed of 174 members, this 
out of an enrolment of 208 resident members, of course 
some members being on more than one committee. We 
have 115 non-resident members and twelve associate, 
making a total of 335. 

I do not want to give the impression that our asso. 
ciation holds itself up as a eriterion, but if through our 
experience you can obtain any ideas or suggestions that 
will aid you we are glad to lend the helping hand, and 
if my coming to Cincinnati has been of any assistance 
to you, I assure you that I am amply repaid. 

I am neutral as to suggesting a name for the new 
organization you propose to create, but my opinion as 
a layman is that such names as the National Hardwood 
Association, St. Louis Exchange and the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago as a business proposition appeal 
to the public better than a club name. 





WEST COAST MEN DISCUSS CHANGES IN GRADING RULES 


Proposed Revision for Density Tests Not Favored by All Members — First Aid Work to Be Continued for Another 
Year—Manufacturers Well Supplied With Orders 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 26.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
held in the assembly room of the Hotel Portland, this 
city, today. The attendance was considerably larger than 
average, which was no doubt caused by two subjects of 
particular importance to come up for discussion, namely 
the revision of the general grading rules, and the possible 
adoption of the tentative density rule for grading struc- 
tural timbers, drawn up by the recent Seattle meeting 
of Pacific coast lumbermen and the American Society 
for Testing Materials. The principal part of the pro- 
gram was an interesting and entertaining address by Dr. 
W. N. Lipscomb, of the American Red Cross Society, 
who during the last. year has been giving lectures and 
demonstrations on first aid work in the logging camps 
and lumber mills of the State of Washington. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock, with 
President Bloedel in the chair and R. D. Brown, assist- 
ant secretary, acting as secretary. 

E. G. Ames, who holds the record for the regularity 
of attendance at the West Coast meetings, was looked to 
to make the motion to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, as long custom has made 
this his right. However, on this occasion, Mr. Ames, to 
the surprise and amusement of all present, acknowledged 
the high honor that has so long been conceded to him in 
regard to making this motion, but moved that in the 
future instead of looking to him to make-such a motion 
the Chair announce that unless there were objections the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting would be 
dispensed with. 

Demonstrates First Aid Work 

President Bloedel then introduced Doctor Lipscomb, 
who was to have one hour in which to give his lecture and 
demonstration on first aid. The doctor’s lecture and 
demonstration as given in the camps usually takes at 
least two hours but at this meeting it was cut shorter. 
He declared that this meeting marked the anniversary of 
his first year’s work in connection with the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacifie coast and that during that time he 
had lectured to 12,000 employees in the logging camps 
and mills. Doctor Lipscomb stated that in the first place 
it was through the efforts of Robert E. Allen, then editor 
of the West Coast Lumberman, but now on the staff of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, that this first 
aid work was started among the sawmills and logging 
camps of the State of Washington. 

The doctor spoke of the awful toll of accidents in the 
United States and in regard to the safeguards about the 
machinery in the mill he declared they were of great im- 
portance but that 80 percent of accidents were due to 
the human element and that therefore it was very neces- 
sary to educate the men themselves. He recommended 
highly a safety committee in each mill. 

One of the first phases of first aid work that he dwelt 
on particularly was the prevention of infection in case of 
all wounds. He recommended the very free use of iodine 
and the value of having first aid boxes in convenient 
places about the plants. With the assistance of Robert 
Allen, of the association, and one or two others of those 
present, ne gave many of the demonstrations that he gives 
to the men in the camps, showing them how to prevent 
excessive bleeding where an artery has been cut, how to 
apply a bandage and the extreme danger of binding a 
limb too tight. He showed them how to dress a wound 
in the head, and warned against the use of whisky or 
other stimulants in case of accident. He quoted statis- 
tics from the Pennsylvania mining fields to show what 
great strides they have made in the prevention of deaths 
or permanent injury from accident by the developing of 
first aid teams. He demonstrated how a broken leg or 
arm should be handled, told of the danger in removing 
foreign bodies from the eyes and demonstrated how easily 








a very serviceable stretcher could be made with a couple 
of poles of any kind and two jumpers or a pair of 
blankets. 

Doctor Lipscomb in closing stated that his experience 
with the lumbermen in the State of Washington had 
been indeed very pleasant and that the millmen and log- 
gers had shown great interest in his work, and had done 
everything they could to assist him. 

Following Doctor Lipscomb’s talk, President Bloedel 
announced that the board of trustees at its meeting in 
the morning had taken action, which will mean the re- 
taining of Doctor Lipscomb for at least another year’s 
work among the lumber and shingle interests of the Pa- 
cific coast. Up until this time the American Red Cross 
Society had paid the expenses of this work, but in order 
to have it continued the association is now contributing 
to this expense. 

Discuss Grading Rules 


The revision of the general grading rules was then 
taken up for discussion and a summary of the proposed 
changes was distributed to those present. 

Before the discussion of these rules was taken up, 
E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seattle, brought 
up the subject of the proposed density grading rules for 
structural timbers. At a recent meeting of purchasing 
agents of eastern trunk lines, representatives of the For- 
est Service, members of the American Society for Test- 
ing Material and the members of the grading committee 
of the West Coast association, a density rule for the 
grading of fir structural timbers was tentatively adopted. 
It has been proposed that this rule be adopted by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. That there will 
be a great deal of objection to this by some members of 
the association seems to be undoubted, as the density 
rule would make it extremely difficult for some manufac- 
turers to get timbers of this grade. Among other things 
the proposed new rule calls for eighteen rings in the 
third, fourth and fifth inches (making an average of six 
rings to the inch), and these timbers should be at least 
50 percent summer wood. Mr. Ames, with L. C. C. Laur- 
sen, chief inspector of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, had visited one of the plants during the fore- 
noon that was cutting a large number of stringers of 
the ordinary No. 1 common grade. They had brought 
with them to the meeting a large number of cross sections 
of these stringers and had distributed them among the 
members present for their observation. None of the 
cross sections of stringers in evidence would come up to 
the ring specification given in the proposed density rule, 
yet all were apparently very good stringers. Mr. Ames 
presented these samples as exhibit A in the case to show 
that the proposed density rule would make it very diffi- 
cult to get that quality of timbers. 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash., took the other side of the case, 
and explained that it was not always necessary to have 
eighteen rings to the three inches, if there was a large 
enough percentage of summer wood in that part of the 
stringer, and he was of the opinion that many of. the 
samples shown would pass the rule on this basis. He was 
of the opinion that it was not difficult to get stringers 
up to the requirements in old growth timber and that 
the difference in the price, which would be paid for this 
grade of stringers, would make them worth while. 


L. L. Lewis, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 


Eugene, Ore., said that his company got out a number of 
stringers under this rule for testing purposes and did 
it without much difficulty. He said they were of course 
cut from old growth logs, as it would be impossible to 
get them out of second growth timber. 

A. C. Dixon, of the same company, stated that these 
timbers were sent to the Government testing station at 
Corvalis, Ore., and in testing them they showed such 


great strength that on one of them the testing machine 
was broken. 

As the time was getting very short the discussion of 
the general grading rules was not taken up in much 
detail. Howard Jayne, of the grading committee, spoke 
of the different points in the summary passed among 
the members, and told of some of the reasons coming 
up to the committee for the changes. He proposed that 
a mail vote be taken on the subject of the thickness of 
6-inch vertical grain flooring, as to whether it shall be 
ig or %. There is a good deal of difference of opinion 
on this subject. The proposed rule would make three 
grades of common lumber, defining sizes very closely and 
undoubtedly there would be a good many objections to 
that. Many of the members present stated they had not 
received copy of the proposed new grading rules and had 
not had a chance to study them and the secretary of the 
association was again requested to send copies to all 
members and other manufacturers of fir, with a letter 
asking them to send in any objections they might have to 
the proposed changes. 

Some Opposition to Proposed Changes 

Acting Secretary Brown read a telegram from a com- 
mittee of southwestern Washington lumbermen, who had 
held a meeting for the discussion of this subject the day 
previous and who were opposed to changing common 
grades. The telegram read: 

CENTRALIA, May 25, 1916. 
I’. B. HUBBARD: 

The manufacturers of southwestern Washington held 4 
meeting here today and expressed themselves as_ being 
strongly opposed to any. change on all common grades 1 
connection with the proposed new grading rules and request 
you so to state at the association meeting tomorrow. 

GrorGE D, McCormick, 
Cc. D. Doty, 
Committee. 


Regret at the deaths of E. L. Gaudette, R. F. Lyttle, 
and Henry Chesebrough, all prominent Pacific coast lun- 
bermen, was expressed and the resolutions committee was 
authorized by motion to draw up proper resolutions to 
be presented at the next meeting. : 

President Bloedel declared that one of the best things 
that had developed in association work was the free dis 
cussion of market conditions and that while the time left 
was short he believed it could be profitably taken up with 
that discussion. 

E. C. Knight, managing director of the Vancouver 
Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., told the lumbermen 
of conditions prevailing in British Columbia and 
Canada in general, giving it as his opinion that lumber 
prices were better in British Columbia than in the 
United States. Expressions from many of those preset 
showed that the manufacturers are in a strong position 
and, as a rule, are very well supplied with orders. While 
the different members are not receiving as many ™* 
quiries and orders as they were a few weeks ago it was 
the opinion of some that this was due to the opening UP 
of many more mills rather than to a lessening of the a 
tual demand. The weather bureau is said to have pr 
dicted flood conditions along the Columbia River that 
will break all records for high water during the last 
twenty-two years, and will no doubt put logging a” 
lumbering operations at a standstill for some time ur 
ing the summer. j 

Additions to the membership of the association reporte 
at this meeting are as follows: 

Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks, re. 

Sherman Bros. Lumber Company, Houlton, Ore. 

Fahay-McAvoy Lumber Company, Enumclaw, Wash. 

Miller-Wilson Lumber Company, Mineral, Wash. 

Moulton Lumber Company, Yacolt, Wash. 

Tharp & Matson, Hillsboro, Ore. : 

The meeting adjourned in time to allow the many va 
itors from the North to take the 5 o’clock train 17 
their respective homes. 
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‘SOUTHERN PINE MEN HOLD SPECIAL SESSION 


Subscribers Gather in Chicago Prior to Meeting of National Association—Banker Speaks on “Trade Acceptances” 
—All Favor Increased Assessment— Special Committees to Secure Unaffiliated Millmen 


Subseribers of the Southern Pine Association, tak- 
ing advantage of their presence in Chicago as attend- 
ants at the annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held a special session at the Con- 
eress Hotel on Tuesday. The meeting began in the 
forenoon, and although no elaborate program was ar- 
ranged, developments in the session were so interesting 
that it was 2 o’elock in the afternoon before adjourn- 
ment was taken. The gathering was held in the Gold 
Room and in the absence of President Charles S. Keith 
Second Vice President John H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., presided. 

The most important matter before the meeting was 
a report of a committee of the board of directors rela- 
tive to the present status of association affairs and the 
budget for carrying on the varied activities of the 
organization. This report, which was passed upon at 
the meeting of the board of directors, held on Mon- 
day, was read by Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes and 
was explicit in informing the membership as to the exact 
financial condition of the association and the proposals 
made to increase the revenues in order that all activi- 
ties that have so far been inaugurated may be con- 
tinued. At the annual meeting of the association, 
held at New Orleans, La., in February, action was 
taken proposing an increase of one cent a thousand 
feet on monthly shipments, making the new assessment 
6 cents a thousand feet. Following the report read by 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes, a motion was passed pro- 
viding that the new assessment start on July 1. This 
matter was referred back to the board of directors for 
immediate action. The report read by the secretary- 
manager showed that owing to the large number of 
activities now being carried on by the Southern Pine 
Association and a falling off in shipments by subscrib- 
ers, the expenses for the first four months of this year, 
or until April 30, exceeded income by $28,928. The 
best idea of the far reaching work now being carried 
on by the Southern Pine Association is gained by the 
expense figures for the first four months of this year, 
which total $105,000. It was explained in the report 
that the present extensive activities of the association 
were inaugurated at a time when the association was 
having a monthly shipment record of 650,000,000 feet 
of lumber and if these shipments had kept up to thai 
volume there would have been sufficient income, based 
upon a 5-cent assessment, to meet all the expenses. As 
the shipments have declined 150,000,000 feet monthly 
from the high tide figures, the association now finds 
its outgo greater than its income. A very optimistic 
phase of the report, however, was contained in the 
fact that sixteen new subscribers have been added 
recently to the association ranks and it was estimated 
that these new subscribers, with shipments based upon 
the present business prevailing with the membership, 
should bring the new monthly shipment record up to 
600,000,000 feet. In the discussion that followed the 
main thought prevailing was that with greater co- 
operative efforts the membership ean be increased 
among the millmen of the South and a motion made 
carly in the meeting by F. H. Lathrop, that special 
membership committees be appointed for the different 
States, was passed before adjournment was taken. It 
will be the duty of these special committees to go out 
and seek new members and it is believed enough 
yellow pine manufacturers can be added to the ranks 
of the association to insure carrying out all the varied 
activities that are now being operated. 

Vice President Kirby opened the meeting with the 
remark that he believed the association’s meeting and 
also that of its board of directors would be a very 
helpful incident to the annual of the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association, which would open the - 


next day. He thought the meeting would not be en- 
tirely successful because President Keith had been un- 
avoilably detained and he paid a glowing tribute to 
the work of President Keith as the leader of the 
Southern Pine Association forces. 


Banker Explains Trade Acceptances 


‘ceding the report of Secretary-Manager Rhodes a 

v valuable and interesting address on ‘‘Trade Ac- 
cepfances and Their Encouragement Under Our New 
receral Reserve System’’ was given by Charles W. 
8, vice president of the Second National Bank 


\ 


Dir 
0: “incinnati. The Southern Pine Association has al- 
reaiy recommended the use of trade acceptances in the 
concact of the lumber business and the talk of the 
‘‘reinnati banker was a valuable message of informa- 
‘ich and enlightenment as to what trade acceptances 
uve to offer in the way of promotion of American 
losiness and how under the Federal reserve bank plan 
prospects of recurring financial pasics in this 
‘ountry were greatly nullified. The discussion of the 
vrent phases of the Federal reserve system by 
ker Dupuis was so full of valuable financial data 
‘:¢ information that readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
“"MAN will find his talk printed in full on page 32. 
the elose of his paper Mr. Dupuis read several 
‘crs endorsing and explaining how trade acceptances 
worked out with different concerns and among 

“Se Was a letter from the Kirby Lumber Company, 
“ Houston, Tex. The letter of the Kirby Lumber 
“upany stated that already 30 percent of the business 
‘h its customers is carried on with ‘‘trade accept- 








The report of Secretary-Manager Rhodes was made 
at the close of the address by the Cincinnati banker 
and it not only dealt with general information about 
the status of the association but included budget esti- 
mates on the probable monthly expenses for the next 
eight months. These estimates included the different 
activities of the association, such as exhibits, engi- 
neering account, inspection, legal, statistical, traffic, 
mailing, credit and trade, including subscriptions to 
the Blue Book and publishing the rate books, making 
a total estimate of monthly expense of $22,591, or a 
total of $180,728 for the period of eight months, until 
January 1, 1917. He gave figures, based upon a 400,- 
000,000 feet shipment record a month, showing that 
the monthly income on a 5 cent assessment was $20,000 
and that the same monthly shipments, based upon the 
6 cent assessment would yield $24,000 monthly. These 
figures show that the 5 cent assessment does not yield 
enough income to cover the estimated expense for 
the rest of the year, while the 6 cent assessment does, 
providing 400,000,000 feet monthly shipment should 
continue. The average monthly shipment for the first 
four months of the year was given as 392,000,000 feet. 

The report of the committee of the board of direct- 
ors, which was adopted, included the recommenda- 
tion that the association discontinue its inspection 
service to non-subscribers. The report explained that 
this service to non-subscribers had been profitable be- 
cause $10 a day was charged, but that it was deemed 
wise to confine the work to those who belonged to the 
association. The report explained that the association 
had under consideration for inauguration when revenue 
would justify it new activities for the benefit of the 





JOHN H. KIRBY, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
Who Presided 


membership, which would cost an additional $60,000 
a year. 

Following the reading of this report Vice President 
Kirby explained that a speciai list of 100 prospective 
members had been arranged and that there was no 
reason why many of those on that list should not come 
into the fold. He thought that the report of the dif- 
ferent activities of the association was so enlightening 
as to the service it provided for the members that he 
believed that when these benefits were rightly ex- 
plained to the non-members none would feel that 
they could afford to stay without the fold. Vice Presi- 
dent Kirby declared that in his belief every man who 
ships yellow pine lumber in the South would be will- 
ing to join the association forces if he is talked to in 
the right way and thoroughly posted on the work 
and the accomplishments of the organization. He 
stated that southern pine manufacturers outside the 
ranks of the association should be earnestly solicited, 
because non-members dre now receiving the benefits 
of the association as well as the members, and because the 
work is promoting the welfare of the entire southern 
pine industry. ‘‘Show these southern pine manufac- 
turers that are not with us now the benefits of our 
association and we will get them in,’’ he declared. 
‘All those in the ranks of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion must work just as earnestly to get new members 
as our officers. We are now getting 100 cents in value 
for every dollar we are spending and I believe that 
every member of this association could well afford to 
be assessed 25 cents a thousand on his mill shipments, 
if such an assessment were necessary.’’ 

At this point O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark., arose 
to inquire if there were any dissenters in the room 
to the proposed increase of the shipment assessment to 
6 cents. He stated that at the February meeting, when 
the proposal was made to increase the assessment 214 
cents, there were only two dissenters and he believed 
that if there were any present who objected to the 
increase, they should stand up and state their reasons. 
He declared that the Arkansas southern pine manu- 
facturers are already paying 15 cents a thousand feet 


. 


additional for their own association work and he 
believed that they could even stand more, because the 
results being obtained well justify every cent that is 
being expended in association activities. — 
All Favor Assessment Increase 

Chairman FE. A. Frost, of the budget committee at 
this point declared that in his opinion all that was 
necessary was to take up the slack point ~ between 
present income and expense was new members and he 
favored divisional committees to work for their solici- 
tation. It was he that moved that the new assess- 
ments start with July 1, a motion that was referred 
to the board of directors. Mr. Axley then made a 
motion that a standing vote be taken upon the pro- 
posed increase and every member in the room expressed 
himself favorable to the new assessment by standing. 
Mr. Lathrop declared at this point in the meeting that 
he believed the membership committee should be ap- 
pointed because the time was at hand when they should 
get busy. His motion prevailed and before adjourn- 
ment was taken Vice President Kirby appointed the 
following State committees to solicit new subscribers: 

Alabama—F’. H. Lathrop, W. H. Patterson, John L. Kaul, 
Peter Vredenburg, jr. 

Arkansas—O. O. Axley, A. W. Judd, W. ¢ 

Georgia—J. H. McIntosh, I. H. Fetty. 


Louisiana—R. M. Hallowell, A. E. Frost, F. L. 
F. C. Reimers. 
Mississippi 


. Ribenack, 
Sanford, 


W. J. Haynen, W. E. Guild, Frank J. Stevens. 
Florida—F. W. Stevens, J. R. McLane, A. W. Ranney. 
Texas—B. F. Bonner, Eli Weiner, Ben §S, Woodhead, L. D. 

Gilbert, N. P. Sanderson. 

Before the report of the transportation committee 
was presented by Chairman 8. H. Fullerton, at the re- 
quest of B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, a rising vote of thanks was ex- 
pressed to Charles W. Dupuis for his address on ‘‘ Trade 
Acceptances and Their Encouragement. Under Our 
Federal Reserve System.’’ The report of the trans- 
portation committee contained a resolution to the effect 
that Secretary-Managet Rhodes be instructed to keep 
in touch with the car shortage and embargo situation, 
and if it is found that the southern pine dealers are 
discriminated against that he report back to the com- 
mittee for instruction; and as it had come to the atten- 
tion of the committees that there is a possibility of 
carriers petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to permit the continuance of the ‘recently tempo- 
rarily adopted increased demurrage charges, that the 
assistant secretary of the association be instructed to 
exert his influence as a member of the car demurrage 
and storage bureau of the National Industrial Traffic 
League to prevent the continuance of the present rates 
of demurrage, which expire on. June 15, and further 
that as it had come to the attention of the committee 
that the carriers have not uniformly adopted Section 6 
of the National code of weighing rules, whereby the 
shippers are advised of increased weights on cars en 
route; immediately after the cars are reweighed and 
the increased weights ascertained, that Secretary- 
Manager Rhodes be instructed to memorialize the asso- 
ciation of general managers of the American Railway 
Association requesting that the provisions of this sec- 
tion be uniformly adopted by carriers wherever not 
now in force. Still another subject given attention in 
the report was the weights of small timbers and Sec- 
retary-Manager Rhodes was instructed to look into 
the matter and prosecute it to conclusion with the 
southern classification committee. 

General L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, one of the 
attorneys who is looking after the interests of the 
lumber industry before the Federal Trade Commission, 
then spoke for more than half an hour, explaining just 
what had been done and is being done in the inter- 
ests of the lumber industry before the commission. As 
General Boyle was scheduled to present this subject 
fully at the annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association he did not go as thoroughly into 
the matter as he would have done otherwise. He told 
the southern pine manufacturers, however, that so 
much was being accomplished by the Federal Trade 
Commission in lifting the veil of oppression from 
American business that the time is not long until 
supplemental legislation would be provided that would 
permit industry in this country to be transacted along 
lines that would conserve instead of waste their nat- 
ural resources. He stated that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was now engaged in the movement that would 
grip and hold the interest of all American business 
men and that the lumber industry would be honored as 
a pathfinder in the work of conserving the natural 
resources of the nation. He stated that it could not 
be expected that the Federal Trade Commission would 
go so far as to permit output being controlled, but 
that instead there would be so much permitted in the 
way of wholesome codperation that unregulated com- 
petition which had been more hurtful than monopoly, 
would probably be abolished. General Boyle cited Ger- 
many as a striking example of mobilization of national 
and economic resources -and detailed how the German 
Empire, through not only permitting but insisting that 
business men go in for association work, had done 
away with purblind waste of the Empire’s resources. 
At this point in his talk General Boyle called atten- 
tion to the letter written to. President Wilson by Vice 
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Chairman E. N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, outlining some of the work which the commission 
is doing for the business men of the country, and the 
notable reply that President Wilson made to the letter 
of Mr. Hurley. This reply of President Wilson, which 
speaks for itself, in full is as follows: 


The President’s Letter 


Your Boston speech is before me, in which you outline 
some of the work which the Federal Trade Commission is 
dving for the business men of the country. I wish to com- 
mend your efforts generally, and in particular your en- 
deavor to assist the small manufacturer and merchant to 
better his condition by helping him to improve his cost ac- 
counting and bookkeeping methods. 

This is a step in the right direction and one of the main 
fundamentals of any successful business. It is most im- 
portant to the future success of a business man that he 
should know what his goods actually cost to manufacture 
and to sell. If he has these facts, they will enable him to 
present a modern balance sheet to his bank, and as a result 
he will be better able to obtain credit with which to expand 
and develop his business. 

Your suggestion that trade associations, associations of 
retail and wholesale merchants, commercial clubs, boards of 
trade, manufacturers’ associations, credit associations and 
other similar organizations should be encouraged in every 
feasible way by the Government seems to me a very wise 
one. To furnish them with data and comprehensive infor- 
mation in order that they may more easily accomplish the 
result that they are organized for is a proper and useful 
Government function. These associations, when organized 
for the purpose of improving conditions in their particular 
industry, such as unifying cost accounting and bookkeeping 
methods, standardizing products and processes of manufac- 
ture, should meet with the approval of every man _ inter- 
ested in the business progress of the country. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed on your suggestion 
that materials, methods and products in industry should be 
standardized upon the basis of specific: ations drawn up in 
friendly coéperation with engineering societies, industrial 
experts and trade associations. Further standardization in 
our industries will not only reduce the cost of production 
but assure the producer better materials and more efficient 
workmanship, and to the consyming public the manifest 
benefit resulting from not having to pay for a wide and in- 
creasing variety of products and materials. Judicious stand- 
aaiination also means a greater return on a given invest- 
ment, capital now tied up because of inefficient methods 
will be released and can be used effectively, elsewhere. 

If we are to be an important factor in a world’s markets, 
we must be more thorough and efficient in production. The 
encouragement of trade associations and standardization 
and the installing of better cost accounting methods in our 





0. O. AXLEY, WARREN, ARK.:; 
Member of Arkansas State Committee 
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’,. KENDALL, HOUSTON, TEX. ; J. E. RHODES, 


Tells of Trademarking Machine 


As the branding committee was not in a position to 
make a report on the cost of the branding machine, no 
definite report was presented, but its chairman, C. W. 
Green, told briefly about a machine that had been in- 
stalled at one of the sawmills east of the river. He 
stated that experiments made with this machine proved 
to work perfectly and would brand boards at both ends, 
without a slip while going over the trimmer. He said 
that the brand that would be used would inelude the 
yellow pine trademark and also the mill number. He 
stated that the committee wanted further time to report 
to the board of directors just what would be the cost 
of these machines. 

Chairman H. H. Snell of the reclassification committee 
spoke briefly on what the reclassification committee had 
planned in the way of representation at the coming 
lumber industry inquiry in Chicago which will be con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, starting 
July 10. He said that the Southern Pine Association 
had arranged for fourteen witnesses at this hearing, 
which will be held at the Auditorium Hotel and that 
the case, from the standpoint of southern pine, was being 
prepared fully under the direction of Judge William A. 
Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
consulting engineer, told the members of the importance 
of the exhibit of the association which will be presented 
at the conventions of the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., June 16-19 and the Master 
Mechanies’ Association, June 24-25. The exhibit will 
consist of a full size box ear, part of it closed and a 
part open showing the interior construction, and the car 
will contain wooden underframe. He stated that a recent 
large order placed by one of the carriers for box cars with 
wooden underframes indicated that the carriers were 
turning back to this type of car. He made a plea that 
several members of the association go to Atlantic City to 
the conventions and be present at the exhibit, in order 
to explain to the master car builders and the master 
mechanies and other subordinates who would be present 
the many questions that would be asked about the cost 
of yellow pine in car construction. He declared that 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Secretary-Manager 


—. 
capital as the agent for performing its duty to provide the 
people with rail highways, should insure the reasonalle eX 
tension of rail highways, into new regions as well s. the 
improvement of existing roads by enacting the statutory 
rule that such rates shall be permitted as will yield the 
average road earnings sufficient to attract investment 
new construction, 

Before adjournment was taken Secretary-M: ‘ager 
Rhodes explained that following the close of the Nation: al 
annual a trip would be made to Madison, Wis., to inspect 
the Forest Products Laboratory there and. he would 
like to learn from the members how many expected to go 
on that trip. 


FORESTERS TO OBSERVE FIELD DAY 


Boston, Mass., May 31.—The fourth annual field day 
of the Mass: uchusetts Forestry Association will be held 
at Springfield, Mass., the ‘‘Convention City’? this year, 
on June 15. The Springfield branch of the associ:tion, 
the Springfield Automobile Association and the §) ring- 
field Board of Trade will be the hosts.  Seerct: wy 
Harris A. Reynolds of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association asks that all who desire to attend notify at 
once A. R. Jenks, secretary of the Springfield br: anch, 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, 244 Main S treet, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The following program has been arranged for the field 
day: 

Meet at board of trade rooms promptly at 11:15 a. m. 
These are in the Myrick Building, West Worthington Street, 
a short walk from railroad station. 

Tour of the city by automobile, thence by same to North- 
ampton, continuing through Old Hadley to summit of Mt. 
Holyoke. This is one of the finest views in Massachusetts. 

5 1 p. m. Chicken dinner at the Mountain House (price 
$1.00). 

Short Address: ‘‘Mount Holyoke Reservation Possibili- 
ties,” A. L. Green, of Holyoke. 

“Springfield’s Shade Trees,” J. Alden Davis, City Forester, 

Return trip—South Hadley Center, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley Falls, Holyoke, Chicopee, Peconsic Hill and 
McKinley Monument, Lily Pond, ‘Lookout,’ Bowles Foun- 
tain, Rose Garden, Deer Yards, Pine Plantations on estate 
of R. W. Day. Inspection of State Game Farm. 

Some fine old shade trees and recent planting in Springfield, 
Disband at the Municipal Building in time to take good 
trains for home. 


for 








F, H. LATHROP, BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; 
Member of Alabama State Committee 


OFFICIALS AND PROMINENT MEMBERS OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION WHO PARTICIPATED IN CHICAGO MEETING, MAY 30 


business concerns will go a long way toward accomplishing 

It is my hope that, in addition to the other work which 
the Federal Trade Commission is doing, it will ascertain 
the facts regarding conditions in our various industries. 
If it finds that an industry is not healthy, it should, after 
earefully considering the facts, in codperation with the 
parties interested, suggest a practical and helpful remedy. 
In this way many ot our difficult business problems might 
be solved. 

I am very anxious to see you continue to codperate with 
the business men of the country along the lines upon which 
you are working. 

The reading of the letter and talk of General Boyle 
met with enthusiasm. 

The report of the committee on sales and distribution 
was then presented by its chairman, Harry T. Kendall, 
of Houston, Tex. He said that most of .the members 
knew of what was to be attempted at the School of Sales- 
manship, which was to be held at the American Theater 
at St. Louis, June 26, 27 and 28, and he would not go 
into detail. However, he explained that at a meeting 
held the previous evening it was decided that following 
the School of Salesmanship there would be a banquet, 
plans for which had been placed in the hands of the 
different lumber trade publications. He said that the 
Southern Pine Association had decided to throw open 
the doors to all lumber salesmen and that ‘a fee of $5 
for salesmen not on the pay roll of the Southern Pine 
Association members would be charged. He stated that 
in order that the salesmen could better acquaint them- 
selves with points about lumber manufacture that those 
in attendance would be requested to file questions on any 
subject about lumber manufacture that they desired to 
know about. These questions in turn will be acted upon 
by a committee. of manufacturers who will prepare 
answers and present them to the school. He expressed 


the opinion that he believed that the salesmen attend- 
ing would be wonderfully benefited and that the manu- 
facturers will extend the selling end 100 percent co- 
operation, 


while experts of the association were well versed in the 
scientific ways about lumber, it was up to the manufac- 
turers to be present and talk with the many railroad 
people from the standpoint of the selling end. Chair- 
man M. B. Nelson of the committee on car. material, 
stated that there was no report to be made at that 
time, as the committee would meet following the gen- 
eral session. He pointed out, however, that now was the 
time to do a lot of missionary work with the railroads 
relative to box cars with more wooden construction be- 
sause the railroads are at this stage beginning more and 
more to recognize the defects in the steel box When 
a meeting of the committee was held, following the gen- 
eral session, considerable time was given to the discussion 
of the coming exhibit at Atlantic City. It was at this 
point of the meeting that Vice President Kirby an- 
nounced the personnel of the different State committees 
for seeking new members. 

Before the meeting came to a close E. A. Frost pre- 
sented the following resolution, favoring that railroad 

earnings should be sufficient to justify new railway con- 
struction: 

WHEREAS, The natural wealth of vast and rich area 
notably at the South, lacks that energy of decabamaeant 
which vigorous railway extension would afford, and the re- 
sumption of railway construction and improvements is 
essential to national commerce and national defense; and 

WHEREAS, Transportation lines have become_ interstate 
units whose adequacy is of national concern and the regu- 
lation of which requires national control free from the 
confusion, loss and waste of multiple and conflicting juris- 
dictions; therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Southern Pine Association invites 
southern business men and business organizations to join 
in welcoming a policy under which the national Government 
shall exercise control on behalf of the States where State 
and national regulations conflict ; 

Resolved, That the functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be simplified where incompatible and its 
organization strengthened to the end that the commission 
may delegate to competent auxiliaries all special tasks and 
regional administration ; 4 

Resolved, That Congress, having chosen to employ private 





Automobiles are to be furnished by the committee on 
entertainment, so Mr. Jenks must receive notification 
before June 8 in order to make adequate provisions. 
Buttons will be furnished all members and guests to facil- 
itate getting together on trains and at the station. A 
trip to Mount Holyoke is a real treat, and all the outing 
will be through beautiful and historic country. There 
will be something of interest to see every minute of the 
field day, promises Secretary Reynolds, who is working 
indefatigably for a record-breaking attendance. 

Some of the members of the Boston lumber trade, who 
belong to the association, are planning to’ make the trip 
over the road by automobile, taking a roundabout course 
to the northward over the famous Mohawk tr: uil, and 
revolving through the Berkshire Hills to Springfield 
along the equally famous Jacob’s Ladder. 





COMMENTS ON BIG STICK 


TACOMA, WASH., May 27.—The State of Washington s 
big sticks ‘and the United States foreign policy are com- 
mented on in a letter signed by Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
and addressed to the Pacific Mutual Door Company, of 
Tacoma, that attracted much attention at the Tacoma 
Commercial Club rooms during the week. The letter 
was apropos of the 165-foot “timber recently shinee 
across the continent to the Pacific Mutual Company’ 
Brooklyn spar yards. Accompanying a picture 0! the 
‘*Pamudo’’ big stick J. A. Gabel, president and man- 
ager of the Pacific Mutual, wrote to Col. Roosevelt: 

There seems at this time to be need for a big stick and 4 
man to swing it. Here’s the big stick, 

Yours very truly, 
PaciFIc MutTuAL Door COMPANY, | 
J. A. Gabel, President. 

Col. Roosevelt ’s response was: 

My dear Mr. Gabel: That is a real big stick! I wish to 
heaven the people at Washington could use it to stiffen UP 
their foreign policy. Sincerely yours, = 

. THEODORE ROOSEY!T- 
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ARKANSAS DEALERS HOLD TWELFTH ANNUAL 


Better Merchandising, Salesmanship and Advertising Among Subjects Discussed in Two-Day Session—Proper Rela- 
tions Between Manufacturer and Retailer Told—New Officers Elected 


Pixe Biurr, ArK., May 27.—The twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, held in this city at the Hotel Pines, came to 
a close this afternoon with an automobile ride around 
the city and out over some of the famous Dollarway 
Road. The sessions of the two days were notable 
for the emphasis laid on some of the newer ideas 
that are coming to the front in retailing and asso- 
ciation cireles. Complete and intelligent publicity, 
harmony and coédperation throughout the lumber indus- 
try and with the public, an interest and an active 
participation in community building and in promoting 
the economie and civie welfare of all the people, and 
an adjustment with and an understanding of other 
forces that may work in harmony with public-spirited 
lumbermen were the outstanding features of the very 
full program. A good many of the speakers were 
imported from other States or from other lines of 
work. The discussion of such subjects as ‘‘Interests 
Common to Manufacturers and Retailers of Lumber,’’ 
‘‘Better Farming,’’ the discussion of advertising by 
a member of the faculty of the school of journalism 
of Missouri University, the results and obligations of 
thrift, and the relations between farm papers and 
retailers will give some idea of the wide scope cov- 
ered and of the constructive and progressive spirit in 
which the Arkansas retailers approach their work. 

The forenoon of Friday, May 26, was oceupied in 
registration and an informal reception. At 12:30 was 
held the annual lumbermen’s lunch in the convention 
hall, The visiting ladies were entertained at lunch- 
eon elsewhere. At 2 o’clock President J. W. Triesch- 
mann, of the East Arkansas Lumber Company, of 
Paragould, called the meeting to order. After the in- 
vocation by Rev. Steele Mayor Simon Bloom, of Pine 
Bluff, made the visitors welcome and presented them 
with the key to the city. L. R. Putman, of Fayette- 
ville, in response mentioned the fact that Pine Bluff 
is one of the oldest sawmill towns in the State. He 
added that he was proud to be associated with the 
progressive and public-spirited men who made up the 
retail lumber fraternity of Arkansas and of the whole 
country. Lumbermen, he said, are the pioneers of 
commerce. They were among the first to enter the 
field in the early settlements, and they take on a 
certain high quality because they furnish materials 
for building homes. 


Tells of Growing Importance of Arkansas. 


Mr. Trieschmann, in the president’s address, dwelt 
on the growing importance of Arkansas as a field for 
lumber retailers. Improved farming and commer- 
cial methods are bringing more capital to the State, 
the standard of living is being raised, and lumbermen 
are being helped by that fact. The association is 
doing valuable work in spreading scientific knowl- 
edge of the retailing business that dealers must have 
if they are to help the new prosperity along and 
are to take advantage of its opportunities. The 
knowledge of advertising that is being spread in this 
way is a case in point. There ought to be complete 
harmony and intelligent coéperation between manu- 
facturers and retailers, and the associations can help 
this along. In mentioning the recent visit of com- 
mittees of inspection from the retail associations to 
look into the subject of grading and to codperate 
with the grading rules committee of the Southern Pine 
Association the speaker declared it to be an epoch- 
making event. Retailers for: their part should make 
a more complete use of the helps such as plans and 
advertising aids offered by manufacturers. Retailers 
ought to get straight on the subject of substitutes, 
also. They can have no quarrel with other mate- 
tials that are better for certain purposes than is lum- 
ber, hut they must guard against misleading and in- 
accurate statements about inferior substitutes being 
better or just as good as lumber. 

In conclusion Mr. Trieschmann urged the members 
to take and read trade papers and to get a better 
dge of the goods they had to sell and of their 
mers’ real needs. This is the place where plans 
are ov value. Instead of allowing contractors to dic- 
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‘here lumber shall be bought and of leaving to 

them the planning of the building the retailer ought 

x to perfeet.his service that he can go to prospective 
stoner é 


S with definite plans and blueprints and state- 
Ments of costs. Then after selling the bill he should 
£0 ‘© & contractor and get him to erect the building. 
This would make the contractor dependent on the 


lun “an instead of the lumberman being dependent 
On ‘he contractor, as is now the case. 

Thi hed J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, reported 
ae biv-t ie members on the roll. Thiz is a slight 
Littie Ps ga gain. Treasurer H. T. Rieff, of 
dition ‘ock, reported the finances to be in good con- 
ones r. Murray, of the Fordyce Lumber Company, 
ahs - also a member of the executive com; 
sti Be : the Southern Pine Association, began the 
pub = riliant and practical speeches dealing with 
exe St Bl cooperation, for which the convention 
Sais le, by speaking on the subject, ‘‘Inter- 


be — to Manufacturers and Retailers of Lum- 
ern ame r Murray described the work of the South- 
"ine Association in correlating the work and 








conserving the interests of all the men engaged in 
the lumber business. Later in the program W. H. 
Bell, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion told what his organization has done in the same 
field. Mr, Murray was followed by J. B. Powell, of 
Missouri University, with an address on the practical 
side of advertising as an art and its relation to 
business efficiency. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the Southwestern association, spoke on the need of 
publicity to dissipate the public prejudice toward 
lumbermen. On the following day B. A. Johnson, of 
Chicago, made an analysis of the local newspaper as 
an advertising medium; and Marco Morrow, represent- 
ing the Agricultural Publishers’ Association, spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘How Farm Papers Help Lumber 
Dealers. ’’ 
Pine Association’s Work Described 


Mr. Murray, in dealing with the Southern Pine 
Association, said that at the time this organization 
came into existence the business situation confront- 
ing the southern manufacturers was not good. The 
association was formed for the purpose of promoting 
the use of southern pine in every proper and legiti- 
mate way, and this included a survey of the field to 
see how manufacturers and retailers could work in 
harmony to their mutual advantage. The manufac- 
turers thus organized represent a capital investment of 
about $600,000,000, and the industry directly sup- 
ports half a million people. 

Cne of the first things the association decided on 
was a great amount of publicity; both advertising by 
the organization itself and helps offered to make 
retail advertising easier and more effective. Mr. 





E. D. FERGUSON, OF BLYTHEVILLE ; 
Elected President 


Murray said when he started in business as a very 
young man no retailer advertised more than to sten- 
cil the name of the yard on the side of loads that 
were sent out. But in these days if the retailer does 
not advertise in his community the mail-order and 
substitute men will know the fact and will flood 
the place with their literature. 

The manufacturer comes into contact with the ul- 
timate consumer only through the retailer, so it is 
of the utmost importance to him that the retailer is 
enabled to do business efficiently. He is helped by 
booklets and building plans, by advertising electro- 
types, by general advertising in trade papers, farm 
papers and national magazines. He is being helped 
by standardized grades best suited to his needs. It 
used to be that a retailer to protect himself and to 
assure his customers uniform treatment had to re- 
grade the lumber that came to his yard because the 
different mills had widely varying standards. The 
association inspectors are remedying this and are 
making the grades as nearly absolute as can be done. 
The speaker in closing suggested as a part of the 
practical work retailers might do that they interest 
themselves in better roads, better schools, better 
buildings and better government. 


‘‘Better Advertising and Better Business Methods for 
Retailers’’ 


J. B. Powell, of Missouri University, in following 
out the orderly structure of the program in its dealing 
with codperation and publicity, made a speech on, 
“‘Better Advertising and Better Business Methods for 
Retailers,’’ which was crammed with practical sug- 
gestions. Mr. Powell was somewhat limited for time, 
and he tried to deal with the subject in so complete 
a fashion that he was unable to elaborate some of 
his points as much as his hearers could have wished. 
He began by stating that retailing takes a high rank- 
ing in the country’s business but that people still 
seem to hold the old idea that any man could run a 


newspaper, a hotel or a store. The popular plot in 
fiction is to have a barefoot boy come from a farm 
and get a job as delivery wagon driver. Then when 
his employer fails he steps forward and without visible 
means of support takes over the establishment and 
becomes a business man. After referring to the 
astonishing percentage of retail failures the speaker 
mentioned four things necessary to a merchant; right 
buying, right selling, right advertising and yight 
bookkeeping. It takes training and experience to 
learn these things, and they are worthy of the anxious 
study of the storekeeper who aspires to being a 
merchant. Last year mail order houses did 6 per- 
cent of the business usually classed as retail selling. 
A certain mail-order house has increased its sales by 
$10,000,000 each year for five years. This should not 
be and could not be if all storekeepers were merchants. 

Formerly manufacturers said, ‘‘To h—l with the 
retailer. If he fails some other sucker will take his 
place.’’ But they are learning that their interests 
are almost if not quite identical with retailing inter- 
ests. The business man is becoming a professional 
man who is learning the right use of wealth. 

In dealing more directly with advertising Mr. Pow- 
ell referred to the old belief that it didn’t pay to 
advertise because everybody in the neighborhood 
knew about the store anyway. He told of a survey 
made in a neighborhood where a storekeeper made 
that assertion. The advertising man found hundreds 
of persons who had never bought any goods in that 
store; he found dozens who had nver heard of it; 
and he found two clerks in the store who didn’t know 
the name of the boss. One mistake in advertising is 
writing ads for competitors to read. Too often the 
advertiser makes small effort to know his farmer 
customers and their needs and viewpoint. The mail- 
order man respects a farmer’s intelligence by sending 
him a well printed catalog; the storekeeper insults it 
by plastering ugly signs on his fences and barns. 

The purpose of advertising is not to take business 
away from competitors but to create. good will for 
lumber. One good way to write advertising is to pick 
out some certain man and write simply and directly 
as though the advertiser were talking to this man. 
It is better to understate than to overstate. Don’t 
slander competitors. Use pictures of good houses and 
barns. Don’t use big words. Offer real service. Keep 
a mailing list of farmers and keep it up to date. Co- 
operate to raise the standard of the whole town. Build 
for the future. In conclusion the speaker said there 
is not much difference between good business and 
poor, but that little difference is highly important. 

Mr. Moorehead in talking about the need of publicity 
began by saying lumbermen are in bad with the pub- 
lic because of misleading advertising that has been 
done by interested persons, and it is up to retailers 
to change this condition. He mentioned specifically 
the advertising of the ready-cut house people and told 
of an inspection he made of one of these houses. 
The carpenter said it took him as long to put the house 
together as though he had to cut it himself. The 
material was fairly good; at least, good enough, not to 
merit especial criticism. But to find out about the 
cost Mr. Moorehead had a reliable man figure the 
bill. The ready-cut house people had charged about 
25 percent more than it could have been bought for 
in the local yard, and this local price included the 
cutting. Mr. Moorehead urged retailers not to get 
buck ague when confronted with this competition, for 
they can meet it easily. Mail-order selling of lumber 
has proved to be a failure, and this special scheme 
can be put over only by the use of clever and mis- 
leading publicity. 

Mr. Moorehead in talking about the need for publicity 
for an improved schoolhouse which he thought would 
help sales over the territory. He mentioned the new 
project to build teachers’ cottages and recommended it 
to the study of the visitors. 

W. H. Bell, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of the activities of his organization 
in its efforts to promote the use of lumber and to 
increase popular good will toward lumbermen. He 
advised retailers to use circulars in reaching their 
customers, to be prepared with definite information, 
to keep a ecard index of prospects and to weed it every 
thirty days, to be specific in advertising and to use 
pictures of actual buildings and to keep usable plans, 
to use attractive displays in the offices that will 
suggest the use of lumber, and not to quote lumber 
by the thousand. He described the publicity of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
mentioned the bulletins put out by it, especially the 
bulletin dealing with teachers’ cottages. He closed 
by saying the association wanted to supply informa- 
tion, and its slogan is ‘‘ Ask Us.’’ 

B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, took as his subject, 
‘‘Selling Things,’’ but he devoted most of his talk to 
an analysis of Arkansas newspapers and to a consid- 
eration of the value of newspaper space in selling. 
“‘Tt does not make any difference what you have to 
sell,’’? he said, ‘‘be it lath, or suspension bridges, or 
illustrated articles, or tomb stones, or political strength, 
you have got to make people see it before they want 
it. The best advice, in my opinion, that was ever 
given on advertising is in the 11th chapter of Prov- 
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erbs, 24th verse, where this statement is made: ‘There 
is he that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is 
he that withholdeth more than is meet but it tendeth 
to poverty.’ ’’ 

Mr, Johnson wrote to more than 100 Arkansas pa- 
pers and asked them their advertising rates, whether 
the local lumbermen were good advertisers and some 
other questions. From his analysis he deduced the 
fact that advertising space is the cheapest thing in 
Arkansas. He urged the lumbermen to help themselves 
and to help the newspapers by buying space. 

Marco Morrow, of the Agricultural Publishers’ As- 
sociation, closed this remarkable discussion of differ- 
ent phases of publicity by talking about the farm pa- 
per and its relation to lumber retailing. He declared 
the greatest value the farm paper is to the retailer 
is its never-ending boost for better farm buildings. It 
also has as its avowed object the making of rural life 
worth while. If the farm paper can increase crop 
yields even a small amount on every acre it will mean 
in the aggregate an almost incalculable amount, and 
part of this will find its way to lumber dealers. He 
mentioned the fact that farm papers have carried mail- 
order advertising and that some still carry it. Some 
of this, he said, has been very bad. But he said the 
association had passed a resolution about this thing. 
No mail-order advertising is now accepted that makes 
an attack on the prices or methods of local retailers or 
that would tend to create bad feeling toward them. 
The farm press is realizing that the best asset of a 
farm is a good town and that mail order trade tends 
to destroy the town. The speaker urged lumbermen 
to read the farm press and thus to keep in active 
touch with rural progress and interests, 


The Lumbermen’s Part in Community and State 


The other chief thing besides codperation and pub- 
licity dealt with on the program was the part lumber- 
men ought to play in building up their communities and 
State. Carl Bair, manager of the Little Rock Board 
of Commerce, led off with a discussion of the business 
man’s relation to better farming. Robert E. Wait, 
secretary of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association, spoke 
on ‘‘Thrift,’? and J. H. Hall, of the Crossett Silo 


is the management of your affairs in such a manner 
that the value of your possessions is constantly in- 
creased. Thrift is not miserliness; it is the desire to 
earn and spend. Mr, Wait closed with the wish that 
real thrift might sometimes be applied to the govern- 
ment of the State. 

Mr. Hall, whose speech on silos and livestock was 
one of the features of the convention, immediately 
established the obvious connection between silos and 
lumber sales by pointing out the fact that silos have 
increased the prosperity of every section where they 
have been used properly, and, as was pointed out 
repeatedly in the other speeches, where people prosper 
the lumber dealer shares in their prosperity. In com- 
menting on the value of this ‘‘cow kraut’’ Mr. Hall 
said every dealer had seen stock shivering from 
hunger and cold during the winter months while 
in nearby fields feed to the value of $30 an acre was 
going to waste. Ensilage is ‘‘grass without flies.’’ 
It has all the nutritive value of grass and is fed at a 
time when stock is not worried by flies. Farmers on 
a one-crop system have not been able to pay their 
debts, and the advent of the silo is the logical first 
step to diversification. Wisconsin leads in the num- 
ber of silos and also is one of the leaders in bank 
deposits. Wisconsin dairy products have been sold in 
Arkansas, and thereby the Arkansas farmer has paid 
heavy tribute to the Wisconsin silo. Mr. Hall con- 
cluded by saying that retailers ought to handle silos 
because silo material goes well with their other stock, 
because the building of silos is associated with other 
kinds of building, and because the retailer can make 
use of the profit that will come therefrom. He 
warned them not to expect that farmers will come 
in and buy silos if the retailers don’t do anything 
to promote the business. This kind of trade has to 
be gone after with real salesmanship, the essence of 
which is having a thing to sell and selling it. 

E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, national secretary of 
Hoo-Hoo, spoke on the ‘‘Lumberman’s Fraternity.’’ 
He dwelt on the place the organization deserved among 
lumbermen because of the fraternal spirit it developed. 
It is the humanizing touch in th: business. He made 
an analysis of the work of the organization and re- 


———— 

Nominations—C, N. Houck, J. P. Wright, L. rR. p 

J. E. Harris, J. R. Grobmeyer. pee utnan, 

Resolutions—C. K, Nicoll, E. D. 
Porter. . 

aa -C. KE. Hopkins, C. W. Fouke, T. L, uddle- 


Officers Elected 


The nominations committee presented the fs 


Ferguson, Mrs, J. W 








OWlng 
named men, who were elected to the various officer 
President—E. D. Ferguson, Blytheville. 
Vice president—A. L. Ferguson, Fort Smith. 
Treasurer—L, M, Hawkins, Harrisburg. 
Secretary—J. B. Webster, Little Rock. 
Directors—J. W. Trieschmann, Paragould; C. EB. [jo ‘kins 
Cotter ; C. H. Houck, Marianna ; L. C, Marshall, Forest City: 
Ii. Galloway, England; J. H. Harris, Wynne; J. » yD. 


pock, Hot Springs; Nathan Dyke, Fort Smith: C. kK "Whee 
Little Rock; Mrs. J. W. Porter, DeWitt; C. W. Franke’ 
Texarkana; A. A. Pool, Batesville. : 

The association voted to hold next year’s coven. 
tion in Little Rock during March. 

The city of Pine Bluff went to great pains to en- 
tertain the visitors royally. The chamber of ¢om- 
merce entertained the lumbermen and visiting |aies 
at an elaborate banquet in the dining room of the 
Pines at 9 o’clock on Friday evening. N. J. Gantt, 
jr., president of the chamber of commerce, acte| as 
toastmaster. The entertainment of the evening con- 
sisted of numerous speeches and of extemporized 
songs gotten up by a tableful of geniuses who had 
great success in hitting off the prominent guests. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company entertained at a 
theater party at which the lumbermen saw Mary 
Pickford in ‘‘The Eternal Grind.’’ 

The programs, compliments of four mutual insurance 
companies, were printed on pine and cypress veneer 
and tied with yellow cord. 

R. H. Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 
had an attractive display of panels in the convention 
hall. 


MAHOGANY CONCERN BUILDS VESSELS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 31.—The increased use of sail- 
ing vessels as a result of the shortage of freight trans- 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF. LUMBER DEALERS, ELECTED AT ITS ANNUAL AT PINE BLUFF, MAY 26. 


Company, succeeded in showing that the promotion 
of silo building was one of the greatest of public serv- 
ices in Arkansas. 

Mr. Bair began by making the astonishing state- 
ment that in 1914 the State’s cotton crop was worth 
$60,000,000 but that the people of Arkansas sent out 
of the State $80,000,000 for the purchase of food. 
This deficit roused public-spirited citizens to see what 
could be done to promote better farming. Through 
long and hard agitation they succeeded in educating 
the farmers to the seriousness of this thing. They 
tried specifically to get farmers to raise as much 
foodstuffs as they needed for themselves and enough 
to supply in a fairly complete manner the people 
in the cities and then to devote the rest of their 
land to cotton. They preached the doctrine of crop 
rotation. As a result in 1915 the value of the food 
crops, including meats, was $30,000,000 greater than in 
1914. These figures are a complete argument in them- 
selves; for with increased capital staying in the State 
more industries will have a chance, more people will 
be employed, more poor people will be able to build 
houses. The speaker said 80 percent of the popula- 
tion a short time ago was made up of farmers who 
made an average of about $200 a year. By raising 
farm efficiency a rebirth of industrial and economic 
independence will come to the South. 

Mr. Wait said the appearance of the lumbermen 
showed them to be thrifty men, but he doubted if they 
were as thrifty as they should be. Certainly, he said, 
the people of the State as a whole-were not. A 
friend of his after noticing the appearance of the 
houses in a certain district suggested as a slogan, 
‘‘Let’s not be poor always.’’ Mr. Wait said if all of 
Arkansas were as thrifty as it should be all the houses 
along the road from Little Rock to Pine Bluff, along 
which he had come to attend the convention, would 
be torn down and rebuilt larger and more convenient. 
He quoted a prize definition of thrift formulated by 
a little Pennsylvania girl to the effect that thrift 


ferred to the recent arrangement to have a mortuary 
benefit of $100 included with the membership and at 
no additional cost. 

A. R. Kimmick, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, made an analysis of the insurance 
business and presented the arguments for mutual in- 
surance. The advantages, according to the speaker, 
include low cost and a distribution of risks, due 
to adhering strictly to trade lines, wide enough so 
that no possible disaster could affect the stability 
of the company. 

W. T..Denniston, of the National Builders’ Bureau, 
Chicago, put forth his best guess about how to reach 
the customer. He said that for the first time in 
history there was harmony throughout the lumber 
industry. Only a few years ago the manufacturer 
considered the retailer as nothing but his delivery 
wagon. Experience has convinced people that manu- 
facturing and retailing are two distinct fields and 
can not both be engaged in economically by one con- 
cern. The way to get business is to get it. Retailers 
have lost the trade that has gone to the substitutes 
and to mail-order houses because they have been too 
lazy to go after it. A retailer must expect to be 
expert adviser to those who use his product, and he 
must expect to have to work hard and to use intelli- 
gence. 

At the close of the final session L. R. Putman, the 
advertising and efficiency man of the Southwestern 
association, made a short speech in which he described 
the service he was trying to give the members in the 
association both in the line of specific advertising of 
things for sale and in promoting publicity that will 
make the public understand what the lumberman is 
trying to do and what he is standing for. 

Committees Appointed 

At the close of the first session the president ap- 

pointed the following committees: 


Membership—L. M. Hawkins, A. L. Ferguson, Dan R. Mor- 
ley. 


portation facilities due to the war is emphasized, as far 
as the lumber trade is concerned, by the fact that the 
C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, has under 
construction two sailing vessels at the shipyards of Percy 
& Small, Bath, Me. They will be used in bringing 
African mahogany logs from the company’s camps at 
Axim to Pensacola, where its southern docks are located. 

The first of these ships, the Dustin G. Cressy, has al- 
ready been launched, and will be put into service as 
soon as auxiliary engines are installed. Like its sister 
vessel, it is a four-masted schooner, and has a tonnage 
of 898. It is 189 feet long, 3814 feet wide, with « hold 
15 feet deep, its carrying capacity being 1,400 tons. An 
interesting feature of the use of sailing vessels for this 
purpose is that under favorable conditions they are able 
to make better time than freight steamers. 

In addition to a number of chartered vessels, the Men- 
gel concern has in service three steamers and a sailing 
vessel, the Dirigo, a square-rigger built in England. It 
is well taken care of, especially in view of the fact that 
mahogany prices at present are greatly advanced on ac 
count of the difficulty in bringing logs into this country. 





TO DISCUSS REBUILDING OF PLANT 


SavannaH, Ga., May 31.—A series of meetings will be 
held at Brunswick by members of the board of directors 
of the Yaryan Rosin & Turpentine Company, with refer- 
ence to the rebuilding of the $1,000,000 plant destroyed 
by fire on March 10. It is announced that this new plant, 
the output of which will exceed that of the old by ~? 
percent, will be in operation by September 1. 

The proposition to erect a $250,000 pulp mill by the 
Yaryan company has been under consideration !\y the 
directors for some time, but nothing definite has bee? 
announced. The proposed mill will manufacture puP 
out of the wood after the rosin and turpentine have bee? 
extracted. 
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ASSOCIATIONS PLAN ACTIVITIES 


Miilimen and Retailers to Mingle — Discuss 
Land Clearing—Talk Consolidation 








June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 24—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn, Semiannual meeting. 

June 26-28—Southern Pine Association, American Theater, St. 
Louis, Mo. School of Salesmanship. 

June 27-30—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. Cc; 

July 12-18—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Williams- 
“port, Pa. Semiannual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

August 23-25—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
' Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 
September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Meeting. 








MANUFACTURERS TO ENTERTAIN RETAILERS 

SrpaLiA, Mo., May 30.—A meeting of the Central Mis- 
souri Lumber Association will be held here June 29 at 
which the lumber manufacturing concerns in this terri- 
tory will entertain the retailers. The meetings are to be 
held in Liberty Park Pavilion. Speeches are to be made 
by J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association; L. R. Putman, 
of Fayetteville, Ark., a director of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, 
Kan., also a director of the Southwestern. There will be 
a banquet and various entertainment features. The com- 
mittee on arrangements for the event, which is expected 
to be one of the most interesting of the summer for the 
lumbermen, includes: J. L. Porter, of the Sabine Tram 
Company; B. F. Harrison, of the Caddo River Lumber 
Company; Arthur Erwin, of the Huttig Mills, and Fred 
Wright, of the St. Louis Sash & Door Company. 





PENNSYLVANIANS TO HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 31.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association has just announced that it will 
hold its semiannual meeting and outing at Williamsport, 
Pa., on July 12 and 13. The usual program will be fol- 
lowed for the first day, including a directors’ meeting 
and a general business session. On the second day the 
program is open, but it is expected that the local lum- 
bermen will have something to suggest to the delegates. 
As this is a part of the State that is rich in lumber 
history and the industry is being revived there an unusu- 
ally large attendance is hoped for. Lumbermen are 
especially invited to bring their wives and families, as 
these meetings have proved very attractive to them. ° 





DEVELOPMENT OF LOGGED-OFF LANDS 
FAVORED 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 26.—The logged-off land*con- 
ference held at the University of Washington today 
went on record as favoring State aid in the development 
of cut-over lands. The meeting was attended by bank- 
ers, university men, farmers and land owners and the 
program lasted through morning, afternoon and evening 
Sessions, . 

The topie for the morning session was ‘‘The Refor- 
estation of Non-agricultural Logged-off Lands.’’ The 
speakers at this session were Henry Suzzalo, president 
of the University of Washington; Hon. Ernest Lister, 
governor of the State of Washington; N. B. Coffman, 
prominent southwestern Washington banker; Henry 
Landes, State geologist, and B. P. Kirkland, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

The afternoon topie was ‘‘The Financing of Land 
Clearing,’’ and the evening session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the topic ‘‘The Agricultural Development 
of Logged-off Land.’’ 

it was voted to hold another conference on the mat- 
ter at a date to be set later, probably in October. 

The development of stump land is a very important 
matter in the State of Washington. This is particularly 
true in the western part of the State where the forest 
growth is so heavy that when the timber has been cut 
of the cost of clearing is excessive and discourages the 
}rospective settler although some of this land is very 
fertile. The land that is not fit for agricultural pur- 
poses should be reforested but this is not the kind of an 
investment that will attract private capital. 


OPE TO CONSOLIDATE TWO ASSOCIATIONS 
_ MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31.—Present indications are 
‘at the delegation of southern lumbermen who will 
wave Memphis to attend the forthcoming annual of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association will be the 
“argest that ever went from this part of the country. 
“hey will go on the ‘*S. B. Anderson Special.’’ In ad- 
“fon to Memphis lumbermen there will be many mem- 
bers of the association from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
‘eunessee, James E. Stark, chairman of the Anderson 
“<mpaign committee, is daily in receipt of applications 
‘or reservations on this special train and the Memphis 
viabermen are very enthusiastic regarding the outlook 
cr this trip. 

Aside from the candidacy of Mr. Anderson for the 
presidency, the feature of the forthcoming annual which 
‘ attracting more attention here than anything else, is 
‘© proposed change in the grading and inspection rules 
of the association. Mr. Anderson has made it quite 
“ear that he is opposed to any radical changes in the 
‘ues just now, although he thinks it might be well to 
make an addition thereto which will cover figured red 
sum. Mr, Anderson has pledged himself, in the event 
‘© 18 elected, to work to bring about a consolidation of 





( 


the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and he does not 
elieve that any changes of importance in the rules 
should be made until this consolidation has been effected. 
In a letter recently issued to his campaign committee, 
he expressed the belief that, if union of the two associa- 
tions could be brought about, there would then be plenty 
of time to discuss proposed changes in the rules with 
the consent and approval of members of both associa- 
tions. 

In this connection it may be stated that sentiment 
among lumbermen here is almost unanimous in favor 
of a consolidation of the two big hardwood organiza- 
tions and the hope is expressed that it will be possible 
to accomplish this result at the Chicago meeting. 





VOICE OPPOSITION TO RULE CHANGES 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 31.—Grand Rapids mem- 
bers of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, at 
a meeting at the Association of Commerce, disapproved 
the proposed changes in the inspection rules for hard- 
wood lumber. These changes will be the important issues 
at the annual convention of the National association in 
Chicago, June 15 and 16. Opposition from the Grand 
Rapids members will be presented at that time. 

The members of the association residing in Grand 
Rapids are opposed to the proposed changes on the 
ground that they are not in line with the changes de- 
sired by the majority of the users of hardwood lumber; 
that they are not adapted to the best utilization of hard- 
wood lumber and that the changes as proposed are un- 
workable. 

Members declare it is doubtful if the Grand Rapids 
body would favor the abandonment of the present rule, 
as they are opposed to continual changes as being detri- 
mental to the hardwood lumber business. A majority 
of the members in Grand Rapids favor retaining the 
rules used at the present time. 


LUMBER SECRETARIES TALK 


Chicago and Louisville Executives Tell Lumber Ex- 
change of Cincinnati How Their Systems Work 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 1—G. D. Crain, jr., secretary 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club, has returned from 
Cincinnati, where he attended a dinner of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce at the 
Business Men’s Club last Monday Night. Mr. Crain 
was one of the speakers at the dinner, the other outsider 
being EK. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, both secretaries being asked to out- 
line the methods used in their organizations for the 
benefit of the exchange, which has been operating only a 
short time in connection with the chamber of commerce. 

There was some informal talk at the meeting regard- 
ing a possible merger of the exchange and the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, though nothing definite was 
done in this regard. Following the addresses the mem- 
bers of the lumber trade, about, seventy-five of whom 
were present, discussed the proposed changes in the new 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
final action being to leave these to the individual judg- 
ment of the twenty-six local members of the National 
association in Cincinnati. 


ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1—The local order of Hoo-Hoo 
held a concatenation at the American Annex last night 
preceded by a banquet at which Julius Seidel, Supreme 
Snark of the Universe, presided as toastmaster and 
where songs and jollity helped to enliven an interesting 
and enjoyable occasion. Following the banquet the con- 
catenation was held at which the following purblind 
kittens were led through the gardens right and left, 
were given repose in the onion bed and had their eyes 
opened to the effulgence of Hoo-Hoo land: 

Martin L. Fitzgibbon, of the Funck Lumber Company ; 
Peter G. Fix, of the St. Louis Planing Mill Company ; George 
Frederick Funck, of the Funck Lumber Company; Walter G. 
Ballmann, of the Laclede Lumber Company; Charles H. 
Obrock, of the Hummelsheim Lumber Company; Phillip R. 
Walsh, of the Walsh-Griffith Tie & Lumber Company; Ralph 
E. McKee, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company; Harry H. 
Montgomery, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, all 
of St. Louis; and Walter Allen Hale, of East Alton, Il] 

The concatenation was conducted by the following 
officers: 

Snark—Julius Seidel. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Charles L. Timms. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. M. Tully. 

Bojum—aA. G. Gillespie. 

Scrivenoter—oO. A. Pier. 

Jabberwock—George W. Funck. 

Custocation—William Lothman. 

Arcanoper—Sidney S. May. 

Gurdon—F. H. Long. 


The Hoo-Hoo expect to hold another concatenation 
some time in late August or early September. An out- 
ing to be graced by the presence of the ladies will be 
given some time in June. 








TO INDUCE COMPANY TO BUILD SAWMILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrLEANS, La., May 30.—It is reported that the 
business men of Gulfport, Miss., are planning to seek to 
induce the Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, to erect 
a new sawmill at Gulfport. As the Hines people own a 
large tract of lumber north of Gulfport, it is believed 
that the company can be induced to build a sawmill at 
this point. The report has it that the Gulfport business 
men are trying to raise $40,000 to be used in the purchase 
of a site to ke donated to the company as an inducement 
to locate the mill there. 


TELLS OF SALESMANSHIP SCHOOL 


Southern Pine Association Issues Prospectus 
Telling Purposes— Asks Questions 





The Southern Pine Association has just issued a 
prospectus for the School of Salesmanship, which will 
be conducted at the American Theater, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 26, 27 and 28. The School will be under the 
auspices of the committee on sales and distribution 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

-This prospectus points out that the following are 
the purposes of the school: 

First—To demonstrate not only to lumber salesmen but 
also to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer and 
others related to the lumber industry, the many undeveloped 
opportunities for trade expansion and increasing lumber 
sales, 

Second—The best methods for realizing these opportunities. 

Third—To bring the salesman in closer touch with his fel- 
low salesmen, so that by interchange of ideas both from the 
platform and through personal association each may profit 
by the experience of the other. 

Fourth—To bring the salesman and the manufacturer in 
closer touch with each other, to the end that a clearer mutual 
understanding of the problems and methods of manufacture 
and sales as related to each other, and to the market, in 
terms of cost and quality, may be reached. 

Fifth—-To inspire a high standard of sales methods and 
efficiency by means of addresses by “Past Masters in the 
Science of Salesmanship” and others who have made a 
thorough study of lumber selling problems and the possibili- 
ties of market development. 

_ Sixth—To demonstrate the evils of incorrect cost account- 
ing. 

Seventh—To make every salesman proud of his job—and 
all others proud of their industry and resolve to carry it to 
a higher plane of business efficiency and practice. 

In previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the subjects to be discussed were presented and the 
prospectus gives the exact time that these subjects 
come on the program. Interspersed in the program 
are some of the following pertinent sales questions, 
relative to lumber: 

What are the merits of the wooden silo? What does it 
cost to sell lumber? As a salesman, what have you the right 
to expect from the sawmill and general office? Do you know 
everything the association is doing to help you sell lumber? 
What are the talking points of wood block paving? How 
much does the treatment of wood increase its strength and 
length of life? What does it cost to resaw lumber? What 
does it cost to soda-dip lumber? What is the relation of 
pitch to the durability of timbers? What constitutes a ring 
of annual growth? What is an acceptance and what is its 
advantage to both buyer and seller? What is the basis of 
the density rule? Are you 100 percent efficient as a sales- 
man; if not, where are you deficient? What is the basis of 
the yellow pine grading rules? Do you know where to look 
for markets for mill waste? As a salesman, how can you 
commercialize association advertising? Can you present sell- 
ing arguments in favor of yellow pine flooring? How can 
wood be preserved; at what cost and with what results? 
How much does it cost to bundle lumber? What does it cost 
to trim lumber from standard lengths? Does turpentine 
affect the strength of timber or injure the product at all? 
What are the best methods of finishing yellow pine for 
interior use? What constitutes an efficient salesman? What 
is the average cost of producing the commodity you are 
selling. 

Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, Houston, Tex., who is chairman of the 
committee was in Chicago this week and spoke at the 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, explaining 
in some detail what was expected to be accomplished 
by the school. 


STAMPS EVIDENCE INCORPORATION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 1—United States revenue 
stamps at the rate of one dollar a thousand, represent- 
ing $6,060,000, have been received by the recently or- 
ganized Savannah River Lumber Company from Wash- 
ington, D. C., through the internal revenue department 
here. 

When the company first made application for the 
stamps the local office was forced to acknowledge that 
it did not possess them. Atlanta was tried without re- 
sult. Washington was then advised of the dilemma and 
the stamps were forwarded. The need for the stamps 
was to cover the issue of stock of the recently organized 
company. The company was organized and incorporated 
for $6,060,000. 

There is $7,060,000 in stock in the two recently or- 
ganized companies. The Savannah River Lumber Com- 
pany, of which I. H. Fetty is president, is incorporated 
for the major amount and the Port Wentworth Lumber 
Company, made up of the old Great Eastern and South- 
ern Seaboard properties, is incorporated for $1,000,000. 
Mr. Fetty is at the head of the Port Wentworth Company 
also. 





STEAMSHIP SERVICE UNSATISFACTORY 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 27.—Much complaint is heard 
among lumbermen here about the management of the 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Company, which oper- 
ates a line of vessels between this port and Wilmington, 
N. C., and Georgetown, 8. C. Buyers of lumber say they 
are unable to get any rates from officers of the company 
and no assurances when their shipments will be loaded. 
Requests for information, it is stated, elicit the reply 
that no definite date can be set on which a steamer will 
take a certain shipment. Wholesalers declare that they 
are in a position to get profitable business, but are pre- 
veni-d from taking it by reason of the wholly unsatis- 
factory service or the lack of service furnished by the 
company. It has been suggested that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be appealed to for an order requir- 
ing the company to live up to its charter provisions as a 
public carrier, and other means of obtaining relief have 
been proposed. So far, however, nothing seems to have 
been done. 
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DISCUSS HARDWOOD RULES 


Cincinnatians Consider Proposed Changes 
—Some Opposition Developed 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 29—A ‘‘ get-together’’ meet- 
ing for Cincinnati lumbermen was held this evening at 
the Business Men’s Club under the auspices of the 
Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. It was attended by nearly a hundred members 
of the trade here, with a few visitors from outside 
the city who happened to be here on business. A num- 
ber of the members of the Lumbermen’s Club also were 
in attendance. In addition to a good dinner and a 
general all around social time, some matters of interest 
to the trade were discussed. Chief among these were 
the proposed changes in the grading and inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which are scheduled for consideration and action at the 
coming convention of the association in Chicago. 

The discussion brought out a variety of views and 
the information that there will be a large delegation 
from the trade here who will go to the convention for 
the purpose of expressing their sentiments, and who 
will represent both the Lumber Exchange and _ the 
Lumbermen’s Club. Arrangements have been made for 
a private car exclusively for the delegates from here. 

Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Com- 
pany, in answer to a question put by Alex. Schmidt, of 
Theodor Erben Francke, expressed the opinion that if 
the new rules are adopted as proposed it will in time lead 
to a merger of the National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. Mr. Mowbray said he would not 
say that this was the purpose of those proposing the 
changes in the rules, but would say that such a merger 
almost certainly would follow a favorable vote on the 
proposed rules. He said he could say that if the Na- 
tional association adopted the rules as proposed the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association would do the 
same, and that he believed it would be a good thing for 
the lumber industry to work under one set of rules. He 
said he had heard but one objection to the changes, 
and that was that they might result in confusion, but 
he did not think this was well founded. He declared 
he would vote for the proposed changes, if he were 
the only one in the convéntion to do so. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Company, 
said he stood ready to make many concessions if by 
such action the two associations could be brought to- 
gether. He did not think the changes would affect 
prices to any considerable extent, as no association can 
legislate value into lumber, and that values and prices 
would take care of themselves under whatever trading 
and market conditions existed. 

Mr. Schmidt said that he would favor the proposed 
changes if they would bring about a merger of the two 
associations, but otherwise he would oppose them. 

J. W. Darling, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Com- 
pany, was of the opinion that if any such merger were 
to be effected as a result of the proposed changes of the 
rules there would be an equally good chance for 
a later separation for the same reason. He said he 
knew that the new rules of the Cypress association had 
resulted in much confusion because many dealers still 
follow the old rules. He believed that the present 
hardwood rules are as near perfection as it is possible 
to get them, and that no considerable good could result 
from any attempt to refine them. 

George Hand, of the Bayou Land & Lumber Company, 
said that his company is now making a test inspection of 
lumber under the present rules and under the proposed 
changes, and until the result of that test is known the 
company will not decide what position it will take 
toward the proposed new rules. If the new rules will 
enable a company to give a customer what he wants, and 
at the same time will get the real value out of the 
lumber, he was prepared to believe such changes would 
be worth while. 

Emil Thoman, of the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Com- 
pany, declared his opposition to the changes, believing 
they would cause endless confusion and only make it 
harder to do business. 

The discussion terminated without any action being 
taken formally, but with a sort of tacit understanding 
to let the matter simmer along until the Chicago con- 
vention. 

E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Chicago Lumber As- 
sociation, was then introduced by the chairman, W. J. 
Eckman, vice president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Company, who is president of the Lumber Exchange. 
He was present on invitation, to tell the local lumbermen 
about the benefits to come from codperation and organi- 
zation. He prefaced this talk with the statement that 
the members of the Chicago club who are members of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association generally 
- are opposed to the rules in the form in which it is under- 
stood they are to come before the convention at Chicago. 
He then described the organization and methods of the 
Chicago Lumber association and the division of its 
activities. He told of the practical results that the 
lumber industry of Chicago, as a whole, has obtained 
through organized efforts, particularly in insurance, 
railroad switching privileges, credit information, collec- 
tions, and in all negotiations with their employees and 
the unions. One of the important results of the codpera- 
tion and organization effected in Chicago, he said, has 
been that where, before, competitors regarded each other 
as enemies, now they find that they have many things 
in common and that it is easier to bring about needed 
trade changes, as well as to effect important actions 


by combined effort. Mr. Hooper was heartily applauded 
for his talk. [This address is printed in full on page 55. | 

G. D. Crain, jr., secretary of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, made a brief talk, telling of what his organization 
has accomplished for the good of the trade in Louisville 
through collective advertising. He also said that while 
his organization has taken no action on the proposed 
ehange of rules by the National association it is 
generally opposed to making them. 

President M. Christie, of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, who was present with a number of other members 
of the club, to hear the get-together talks, spoke briefly 
in response to calls. He said that while there can be 
no question of the advantages of codperation, at the 
same time there are honest differences of opinion and that 
oftentimes more lasting unity can be worked out after 
those differences have been settled by the factions in 
their own way. 

The meeting was arranged by a committee of which 
J. Watt Graham is chairman. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Grand Rapids Lumbermen Hold Annual — 
Are Seeking a Home 





GRAND Rapips, MicH., May 31.—A permanent home 
for the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association will in 
all probability be realized before the 1917 annual meet- 
ing of that body. This was the main topic of discussion 
at the annual meeting of the association, held at the 
Owashtanong Club, Thursday evening, May 25. Presi- 
dent Arthur M. Manning is the father of the plan, and 
as he is a hustler in all that the word implies it is a 
foregone conclusion that the idea will be carried out to 
fulfillment. 

Aside from the election of officers and the discussion 
of the president’s annual report but little business was 
done at the meeting. Mr. Manning was reélected presi- 
dent of the association, an honor that had never before 
been conferred upon any member of the Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association. Edward Holland was elected 
first vice president; W. L. Fassett, second vice president ; 





ARTHUR M. MANNING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICII.; 
Reélected President 


William Noorthoek, secretary, and Glenn Fitzgibbons, 
treasurer. 

Dean Francis S. White, of St. Mark’s Procathedral, 
acted as toastmaster, and he made an ideal presiding 
officer. Douglas Sinclair, full of twentieth century 
ideas of what constitutes a good time, led a few choruses 
and executed a dance number with John J. Frost that 
made a decided hit. -Robert K. Jardine and President 
Manning also contributed in maintaining the speed of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

The banquet this year established a precedent in that 
it was the first year that the ladies were not invited to 
partake of the jollity and the more substantial part of 
the festivities. It was a stag affair, essentially, the mem- 
bers declaring that this was due to ‘‘the high cost of liv- 
ing,’’ but it was noticeable that they made this assertion 
with averted heads and spoke in whispers. 

The report of the secretary showed that the attendance 
at the meeting during the year had been consistent, and 
that every member shows a disposition to be a booster 
and had done so to such an extent that the membership 
had been materially increased. The report also showed 
that there was a substantial balance in the treasury after 
all bills had been paid, and that there was every prospect 
for a steady growth in the membership. 

Mayor George P. Tilma was one of the interesting 
speakers of the evening, and he dealt with the lumbering 
days of times gone and of the allied interests of the 
furniture workers, of which he was once a member, hav- 
ing risen from the ranks. Charles Abbott, of the Cum- 
mer-Diggins Company, Cadillac, was another interesting 
speaker. James Dewey, of the Sterns Lumber & Salt 
Company, Ludington; Lawrence Smith, secretary of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Frank 
Murphy, of Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac, also addressed 
the members of the association on matters that pertained 
essentially to the wellbeing of the lumber industry. 
President Manning, in his annual address, told of the 


a; 
suecess of the association; that it had gained seventeen 
members in the year that had just closed, and that there 
were several applications now on the waiting list, He 
thanked the‘members for the enthusiastic support that 
had been accorded the administration and bespoke a pros- 
perous year because of the loyalty and goodfellowship 
that had been demonstrated. He pointed out the real 
need of a permanent home for the association members 
and declared that before another twelve months had 
passed over their heads the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s 
Association would be sitting by its own fireside. He de- 
clared that the idea had been submitted to many of the 
active workers in the association and that it had met with 
hearty approval. He declared that a number of the 
members had the matter under consideration, that plans 
were being formulated, eyes were being cast around for 
an ideal location, and that the plan had advanced to such 
an extent that there was no turning back. 

President Manning is vice president of the Felger Lum- 
ber & Timber Company and for many years has been one 
of the most active workers in the Grand Rapids Lum- 
bermen’s Association. He held the office of secretary for 
a number of successive years, and was one of the potent 
factors in developing the organization. He is declared 
to be the ‘‘most devoted’’ association man in Grand 
Rapids. One day a month he devotes exclusively to the 
interests of the Grand Rapids association. 

In addition to his interest in making the meetings of 
the association instructive and interesting, Mr. Manning 
has devoted considerable time to securing satisfactory 
traffic regulations for the lumbermen of Grand Rapids, 
Other matters of importance to the lumbermen of this 
city are also turned over to Mr. Manning for action. 
His most recent accomplishment along these lines was 
the calling together of the local members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association officially to express their 
attitude toward the proposed changes in the inspection 
rules on hardwood lumber. 


CAROLINIANS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Combine Pleasure and Business in a Ban- 
quet at Asheville 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 29.—Gathered around flower 
bedecked tables placed in the main dining room of the 
Battery Park Hotel, members of the Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association last Saturday night par- 
took of a banquet that ‘‘ graded up’’ to the most exact- 
ing specifications of that important commercial organiza- 
tion. The addresses of the evening were both attractive 
and instructing, and the annual banquet of the associa- 
tion proved an even greater success than had been ex- 
pected. 

President W. O. Riddick, of the association, presided 
as toastmaster. The chief speaker of the evening was 
8. F. Chapman, a prominent lumberman of this section. 
He Spoke on ‘‘The Good of the Order,’’ recounting the 
achievements of the association in the past and pointing 
out the even greater ones possible in the future. He 
declared that there is an imperative need for such an 
organization, not for aggression, but for defensive pur- 
poses. Mr. Chapman pointed out the money that had 
been saved to the lumbermen of this and other sections 
through the unremitting efforts of the association to 
secure fair transportation rates on lumber in its various 
forms. 

The value of the timber business in western North 
Carolina is not generally recognized, the speaker de- 
clared. The lumbermen are custodians of vast natural 
resources that took 300 to 500 years to produce, and they 
should be handled in such a way that these resources are 
not wasted. He declared that this is a duty the lumber- 
man owes to the public. Freight rates, the speaker de- 
clared, should be on a basis that would permit the mov- 
ing of lumber and timber, and not allow 60 to 70. per- 
cent of the forests to go to rot. He declared that more 
uniformity in prices was also a matter that should be 
given careful consideration by the lumbermen. 

F. R. Hewitt, whose interests run more to mines than 
to timber, spoke in a complimentary manner of the good 
the association has done for the timber interests in this 
section of the country. 

President Riddick then made a short but forceful talk 
on the necessity for codperation among the lumbermen 
of western North Carolina. He said that codperation 
would give the lumbermen a lever to force recognition 
of their rights that could not otherwise be secured. As 
an instance, he pointed to concessions in the matter of 
better rates received by the lumbermen acting as an asso- 
ciation, which had been almost impossible to obtain as 
individuals. 

Louis Carr, the lumberman who has dauntlessly faced 
the task of clearing about 80,000 acres of the Vander- 
bilt estate of marketable timber, just as dauntlessly face 
the organization when unexpectedly called upon for a 
talk. Disregarding the topic of lumber, Mr. Carr plunged 
into a dissertation on the European war, giving his per- 
sonal opinion of the people responsible for the thousan«s 
of men killed in that great struggle. Mr. Carr declared 
that the proper way to settle the question would be to 
make the sovereigns of the various countries fight it out 
among themselves, on a personal basis. 

The touching incident of the evening was the presen: 
of an empty chair, placed at the right hand of President 
Riddick, and adorned with a huge floral cross. Thus did 
the lumbermen pay tribute to the late George A. Murr2y, 
who died last Thursday night in Baltimore. The cross 
was later placed on the grave of the deceased. member. 

Following the banquet the members of the organization 
held an informal business session, during which several 
plans for improvement. of conditions were discussed. - 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE STARS AND STRIPES 


There’s something in the Stars and Stripes to set the heart to beating, 
There’s something in the flag to make us cheer; 

There’s something in the Stars and Stripes to set the lips repeating 
The names of men who died to keep it here. 

There’s something in the Stars and Stripes besides a little shouting, 
Besides the tune the passing player pipes— 

A duty to the Stars and Stripes to show a world that’s doubting 
Yhere’s something, brothers, in the Stars and Stripes! 





SPEAKING OF PREPAREDNESS 

One thing that makes it seem likely that this preparedness talk is not 
a passing fad, as most of our ‘‘movements’’ in America are, is the fact 
that most of its advocates are at heart opposed to it. Any man ought 
to be opposed to preparedness, if he could. Everybody knows that war 
is silly, and that there is no political question in the world important 
enough to be settled by the destruction of human life. 

It is silly, also, because it doesn’t settle the question, but only settles 
one of the questioners. It decides a dispute by killing off a sufficient 
number of the disputants so they can not dispute any more. It doesn’t 
necessarily follow that the side that is wrong is the one that will be 
killed off. Generally it has worked the other way. 

If you have a row with a man and burn his sawmill, kill his dog, and 
drive his folks off from the old farm, that doesn’t prove that you were 
right, although it may end the dispute—or end it until he can get 
another dog. Of course, you can not adopt these methods as an indi- 
vidual, but you can as a nation, and it is called war, and you are a hero. 

But what if it is your sawmill and your dog and your farm? If you 
have any neighbors that might run amuck like that, if they got into a 
row with you, wouldn’t it be well to have a shotgun handy, in ease the 
other fellow preferred war to the courts? And aren’t you pretty well 
convinced that there’ are still a lot of sawmill burners and dog-killers 
ete. in the world, and that it is a condition that confronts you and not 
a theory? And don’t you think there is a lot more chance of a fellow 
like that breaking loose if he thinks he ean get away with it? 

And you must have a fine opinion of yourself if you think that having 
a shotgun in the house is going to give you a tendency to run amuck 
yourself. If you have in you the seeds of that tendency you would run 
amuck anyway; and a man ought not to advocate unpreparedness until 
he is willing to stand up and say, ‘‘I can’t be trusted with a gun, and 
I am afraid that if I have one in the house I will shoot the first book 
agent that comes along.’’ If you have that kind of a disposition you 
are going to get into trouble anyway, gun or no gun. 

As for the idea that somebody will hop on you if it gets out that 
you have a gun, we do not recall any incidents of that nature. In all 
our experience we do not recall any lumberjack with a pair of hams for 
fists who was annoyed by people coming around picking quarrels with 
him because he was prepared. But we have seen a few Chinese cookees 
whose life was one grand sweet football game. 

Preparedness, of course, is one of the elements of war, and war is 
what Sherman is said to have said but didn’t. Sherman didn’t say it; 
he merely demonstrated it. Preparedness being one of the things that 
have to do with war, we ought to be opposed to it if we could. But, 
hang it, it seems we can’t. 

So there are a whole lot of sane people who believe in preparedness. 
It isn’t all emotion. And out of it have come, in the midst of a lot of 
brass band bunk and political palaver and alleged patriotism, some real 
sane thoughts. One of them has to do with the kind of army with which 
we ought to be prepared. That idea is so big and full of horse sense it 
ought to be passed along from one to another of us as speedily as 
possible so that it may soon be the universal opinion. Certainly no 
man who hears that idea will oppose it. 

The idea is that our whole plan of a standing army ought to be 
changed. First of all, it should be paid a living wage. Second, it 
should get away from the fire department system. We hire our firemen 
to sit around and play checkers until a fire starts and then to run out and 
put it out, instead of making them fire policemen and fire preventers. 
Likewise we hire an army and pay it starvation wages to sit around and 
wait for war. 

We take a husky youth out of the woods or the mill and, after care- 
fully removing his energy, make him foreswear all the arts of peace to 
teach him the art of gun-toting. Heaven knows he gets enough drill 
and all that sort of thing. But he doesn’t get much else. 

The new idea of an army is one that will make the occupation of 
the soldier as attractive, as remunerative, and as profitable to the 
employer, as the occupation of any other artisan. He will get a man’s 
wage, and do a man’s work. He will be more than a greaser-shooter. 
He will be builder of roads, a forester, a promoter of sanitation. He 


will come out of the army not only a trained soldier but a useful citizen. 
He will have received something for his years of service in both wage 
and education. He will know how to pull a eross-cut as well as 
trigger. He will be an artisan who has been profitably employed by 
the Government and may now be profitably employed by the individual. 


That is the new idea of an army. 

lic ironclad, the submarine, the trench, and the aeroplane—every 
agency that has revolutionized warfare but gunpowder—have been Amer- 
1can inventions. But this idea of an army happily employed in time of 
peace, instead of fretting under it, looks like the biggest idea of all. 

Yo hear a good deal now-a-days about making soldiers out of citi- 


zeus; what’s the matter with making citizens out of soldiers? 

ese preparedness parades, by the way, are a fine thing. We have 
Only one suggestion to make: That each man before he is permitted 
to march be required to sign a pledge that he will enlist if the nation 
goes to war. That would weed out the fellows who are in favor of 


preparedness for somebody else. 





PREPARE 
ms a little while ago, a year or soy we dwelt at peace: 


La ‘ 

The seas were safe from war’s alarms; we tilled our farms; our corn 

_. . and fleece 

Wi round the world—and now the flood is red with blood, the land 
with gore; 

It ems a little while, and yet the world is wet with tears of war. 

~ ‘n those days of peace of old we built the fold for winter’s sheep; 

he in those days of peaceful trade the crib we made our corn to keep; 

‘t took no thought that time might bring another thing than snow and 
1¢e— 

Th 


‘\ when the days of peace are fair we must prepare, or pay the price. 


WHEN THE FOEMAN COMES 


When the drummer drums, 
When the sleeper wakes, 
When the foeman comes, 
As the foemen will— 
From the icy stream, 
From the limpid lakes, 
Where their axes gleam 
On the pine-clad hill, 
They will rise again, 
As they rose of old, 
They will rise, the men 
Of the woodland ways, 
And the tales we know 
Shall be all retold 
With the golden glow 
Of the olden days. 


So they came from Maine 
With their marching feet, 
From the Georgia cane, 
From the woods of Penn; 
So the keel they hewed 
Of our oaken fleet. 
From their shanties rude 
They arose again 
When rebellion blazed 
In the nation’s heart, 
And their flag they raised 
In the battle’s van— 
With the woodsman’s might 
Played the woodsman’s part 
In the hottest fight 
For the rights of man. 


Minnesota sons 

And Wisconsin sires, 
And the shirted ones 

Of the Wolverines, 
They will come once more 

If the hour requires, 
Where the eagles soar 

Or the cypress leans, 
From the lumber camp 

On the hemlock hill, 
From the swampy damp, 

From the fertile farms— 
And will fall again 

For the lack of skill, 
And will die again 

For the lack of arms. 


THE LUMBER TRADE IS 
PREPARED 


If war should come, the lumber 
industry will be found to be pre- 
pared. It could furnish a number of 
necessary things. For instance: 
The National Association of Travel- 

ing Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen could furnish 
some drummers; 

The sawmill machinery manufac- 
turers, any number of bands 
and shotguns; 

The lumber trade journals and the 
interior finish factories, several 
columns; 

The lumber baseball teams, some 
good batteries and bum 
throwers; 

The National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, some big guns; 
The timber bond houses, cruisers; 
The lumber yards, allies; 
Every town, a lot of good scouts, 
and some a few scalpers; 

The yellow pine market, a regiment 
of lumber companies; 

The Michigan summer resorts, sev- 
eral quiet retreats; 

The sawmill hospitals, some red, 
cross nurses; 

The railroad rate makers, commerce 


destroyers; 
The sawmills and logging roads, 
engineers; 
The Forest Service nurseries, 
infantry; 
The logging companies, some spring 
drives; 
The banquet committees, some smooth 
bores; . 
The belt manufacturers, plenty of 
belts; 
The grate ——e a steady 
fire; 


The bookkeepers, several divisions; 
The careless campers, rapid fires; 
The fir manufacturers, arms; 
The Forest Service, reserves; 

The pecan growers, shells. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowled¢ge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 








Long Experience 


In Timber Bonds 


equips us to handle your loans 
with the greatest facility and in 
a manner best fitted to your 
needs. We invite consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


Fourteen Years,Exclusive Experience 
in Timber Securities. 


Continental and Commercial Bank Building, CHICAGO 




















O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accountants 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 





Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 





Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
SaaS ——SS-E LDL SSS 











A Vivid Story 


2 of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 









mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable $ 2 
type,postpaid, . 














American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 
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ADVANCED IDEAS IN FIL- 
There are many filing rooms that are badly planned 
both in connection with the mill and the inside arrange- 
building the filing room for convenience or who is 
contemplating building a 
sketches will show clearly a 
two common ways, barrin 
that are generally used and —— J 1 we 
I will try to show the ad- I 
of both file rooms so that}  ( | 
the reader may judge for ' 
Sketch No. 1 shows what : 
I term a modern filing room 
and 8-inch resaw mills and 
the same specifications as 
regard to single mills or 7 | H 
smaller sized mills as de- 
for the file room to be on o ns 
the same floor level with cei 
nected with the mill. In- NO. J 
stead, there should be six 
between them to avoid the 
jar of the mill and a wide ==} 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
[By R. C. Leibe, Disputanta, Va.] 
ment. To any one interested who is thinking of re- 
new mill, the accompanying 
g : eee) 
the overhead filing rooms, MIM Timm 
vantages and disadvantages 
himself. 
equipment for 12-inch band | 
| 
to location can be used in F 
sired. This location calls 
the band mill but not con- 
inches to a foot of space 
board for a walk spanning 














the gap thus caused, nailed t 

only at one side so that it J . ome 
may slip or slide with the ! SS 
motion of the mill, however SS CREE, 
slight that may be. With NO. 2 


this location, only five min- 


utes is required to change or swap saws, thus only 


that much time is lost in one change, or twenty minutes 
a day when changing according to the standard rule 
of four times a day. In comparison with the location 
used-in sketch No. 2, which takes ten minutes to change 


saws or means forty minutes’ time lost a day and over 


one thousand feet of lumber taken from the mill’s daily 
cut, in the run of a year it would pay many times over 
to have a filing room that is not right put right at 
once. Mill builders should take note of this great 
saving. 

To explain more fully the interior arrangement of 
machines I will refer to sketch No. 1 with letters to 
identify each machine as follows: ‘‘a’’ location of 
large saw grinder; ‘‘b’’ resaw grinder; ‘‘c’’ sharp 
saws. Note that the first one is in line with the band 
mill wheels so in changing saws the dull says is quickly 
taken from the mill at ‘‘n.’’ And with a man at each 
end to guide it, pull and push, following the dotted 
lines, it is deposited beside the big grinder out of the 
way and ready for the filer. Then the two men 
quickly grasp the first sharp saw and, holding the top 
side of the saw up, roll it directly to the mill and into 
the ‘‘dust pit.’’? One man behind the mill catches the 
saw while in motion and with the help of the man in 
front it is swung on the top wheel of mill while the 
fourth man with a long lath pushes the saw on the 
bottom wheel, the whole operation of changing requir- 
ing only about two to three minutes, the other two 
minutes being taken up by closing the protection doors 
about the mill. 

To proceed with the machine arrangement ‘‘d’’ rep- 
resents the sharp resaws ready to be carried out in a 
run by two men, they having deposited the dull saw 
in the saw grinder ‘‘posts’’; ‘‘e’’ is the forge for 
heating the brazing irons and is run by belt power con- 
nected with the file room line shaft to save the time 
and trouble of the filer or helper having to pump it by 
hand; ‘‘f’’ is the location of the ‘‘lap grinder.’’ Note 
that this machine is in line with the ‘‘roll and bench’’; 
a saw is cut and the ends are pulled around without 
shifting and then ground; ‘‘g’’ represents roll and 
bench; ‘‘h’’ saw racks; ‘‘i’’ large saw racks over 
head; ‘‘j’’ brazing clamps; ‘‘k’’ work bench; ‘‘1’’ 
stairway; ‘‘m’’ clothes lockers; ‘‘n’’ band mill. 

Note that in a filing room arranged as in sketch No. 2 
in making the change the saws must be carried. 





ADVERTISES SUMMER HOME SITES 

WasuHiIneTon, D. C., June 1.—The supervisor of the 
Angeles national forest in southern California has pub- 
lished an attractive folder advertising ‘‘summer home 
sites’’ at $15 a month. There are numerous attractive 
canyons in this forest, which has: been made accessible 
by the construction of a high grade boulevard. Many 
summer homes already have been established. 





FOREST FIRES RAGE IN ARIZONA 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—The danger of fires in 
the national forests in the southern Appalachians is be- 
lieved to be about over. According to reports received 
at the Forest Service here, about 2 percent of the area 
of the national forests was burned over during the last 
season. No fires were reported in the White Mountains. 
Fires are burning in Arizona and at other points, de- 
spite the fact that last winter the snowfall was unusu- 
ally heavy. Forest Service officials had hardly got 
through congratulating each other on the heavy snow cov- 
ering when a chinook wind came along and melted the 


—, 
snow on the east side of the divide just as if hoilin 
water had been poured over it. In consequence the onae 
try is now as dry as a chip. The supervisor of the Alamo 
national forest has telegraphed to headquarters tiat all 
of his available men are now engaged in fighting a fire 
which has been raging several days, and asking for addi. 


tional funds. 
BPP PBPPB BPD PDP PPL 


TENDERED FAREWELL BANQUET 


WEED, CAL., May 24.—Prior to the departure for Seat. 
tle, where he will make his headquarters in the future 
of C. E. Evans, whose resignation as general manayer of 
the Weed Lumber Company became effective on May | 
the employees of that company tendered him a banquet 
on the evening of May 20. Many expressions of esteem 
were heard, the employees as a unit assuring Mr. [yang 
that he would be missed by each and every one. The fare. 
well address of Mr. Evans was presented in rhyme and 
was an interesting feature of the banquet. 
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CLASSIFIES NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 
WasHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—In response to a popular 
demand that land chiefly valuable for agricultural pur- 
poses be eliminated from the national forests, experts 
of the Forest Service are classifying all national forest 
areas in Oregon and Washington. A report just received 
at headquarters here states that 97 percent of the land 
has been classified and work on the remaining 3 percent 
is being pushed vigorously. The report did not give the 

acreage classified as chiefly valuable for agriculture. 


EDUCATING PUBLIC IN USE OF WOOD 


(Continued from Page 47) 


college owns and controls about 4,000 acres in differ. 
ent parts of the State, 1,800 of which were given by 
a lumberman, and upon these plantations and timber 
improvement work is being pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The great need in the Adirondacks today is a 
practical demonstration of just what forestry may 
do both for State lands and for the lumberman op- 
erating in that section. At county fairs and at the 
State fair in New York, and at conventions, exhibits 
are shown illustrating the right use of the forest and 
in every case along with these exhibits panels, trans- 
parencies and pictures are shown illustrating the 
closer use of forest products. 

Out of this idea of the necessity for more complete 
utilization of the products of the forest has been 
developing the wood utilization service of the col- 
lege. This consists of the application of the clear- 
ing-house idea for the user and producer of wood. 
About twice a month a single page bulletin is sent 
out to a list of from six to eight hundred lumbermen 
and manufacturers and upon this bulletin ten items 
are listed. For example, John Smith can _ supply 
short pieces of maple or pine in ecarload lots; John 
Jones, who is a toy manufacturer, can use just this 
material. We have stimulated the use of wood and 
have helped in forest conservation by bringing these 
two together so that John Smith does not burn the 
material which has before been waste on his hands, 
and John Jones does not use full length material 
where the smaller pieces are used just as effectively. 

And all of this work which the college is doing out- 
side of the work with the 300 boys in the college is 
general educational work of somewhat the same char- 
acter as that being done by your association through 
your secretary, Mr. Kellogg. The men whom we are 
training will be prepared to help out effectively, we 
believe, not alone in the development of the forest, 
but in the development of all industries using wood. 
Lumbermen and the industries dependent upon the 
products of the forest are among the last to con- 
sider the use of a trained man in the development of 
their business. Other great manufacturing industries, 
such for instance as the electrical, textile and steel 
companies, for a number of years have been taking 
on young college graduates and training them that 





they may become effective in the future in their in 


dustries. 

Never was there such need for increasing stability 
and for developing a market in an industry as there 
is today in the industry of lumbering and the manu- 
facturing of products of the forest. The lumber 1- 
dustry down through the years has been nomadic ™ 
character—operating in a new section and then as 
the forest disappeared moving on to another section. 
Stability in the lumber industry is not only of vital 
importance to the lumberman himself but to the satis: 
factory development of communities and of the vari 
ous States in which lumbering is being carried 00. 
Money and brawn have worked wonders in the usiDg 
up of our virgin forests. Economie conditions aré 
such today that the best thought must be coupled 
with money and brawn and must be applied to the 
solution of the problems which face the lumbermen 
of today and of tomorrow. The forester who has 
been soundly schooled in the fundamental sciences 
and in tried methods of “forest production and utiliza 
tion should be needed today to start in at the begi 
ning in the woods, the mills and the manufacturing 
plant, and by using the result of his education 1 4 
sensible way, make himself of tremendous value ™ 
the future of our forest industries. 





Durine February thirty-seven vessels loaded with lum: 


ber left Oregon and Washington, carrying a total of 
17,247,372 feet of lumber valued at $185,785. The 
largest single shipment left Portland, Ore., and amounte 
to nearly 3,000,000 feet, consigned to England. 
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THE OLD TIMER MAKES PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS 


[I found the Old Timer in the back office again when 


I called on him, his desk covered with house plans, 
drawings and estimates. In answer to my inquiry about 
his building intentions, he told me his design was to 


puild for his customers, rather than for himself. ‘‘ The 
selling of lumber is undergoing a change,’’ he said, 
‘‘and we'll have to change our selling plans if we 
wish to hold the business. Other lines of business have 
expericneed the change sooner, or have accepted it 
sooner than the lumberman, and just in proportion to 
the number who have rejected new selling methods 


have been the business failures. 
“The lumberman has held out for the old style of 
handling his wares, adding a little in the way of 


eoncessions to the popular demand in the way of stuff 
that he calls ‘side lines,’ but otherwise making few 
changes. He is as much behind the times now as the 
dry goods merchant who would refuse to carry ready- 
to-wear stuff in his store, keeping only bolt goods, and 
telling a customer to have a dressmaker make out the 
list of materials wanted for a garment. You’ve heard 
it lots of times in lumber offices. ‘Have a carpenter 
make out a bill and we’ll figure it for you.’ You not 
only send him away disappointed in not being able to 
get an estimate from you right now, but you invite 
competition from all sides on account of the delay, and 
often through the interference of the carpenter, should 
he be unfriendly to you. 

‘‘Of course you can not give him the cost, right off 
the bat, if he wants some particular plan estimated. 
You can tell the man who wants to build a six-room 
house that he can build one like the one shown on this 
plan for a certain sum, and can show him the sort of 
material he ean depend on being furnished by you. 
If he wants some other plan figured, do not send him 
to some man to figure it: do it in your own office, and 
have it ready for him at the appointed time. 

‘“‘No, I have not always practiced what I am preach- 
ing, but, believe me, I’m going to. That’s what I’m 
studying plans for. When the next man comes to 
me and wants to know what a house will cost him, or 
what any other building will cost, he will get the 
information from this office, and if he will accept the 
plans I have estimated, he can know at once. He 
can get the same information with reference to any 
other building, and if he wants a small chicken or 


of the advertising the other fellow has done, and am 
going to connect up with the demand. But in the 
cases of the tin can garages and wheat bins I’m going 
to sell my customers wooden ones instead. 

‘‘Tf I should go into my friend Jones’ store and ask 
to be shown a suit of clothes, and he should get out a 
bolt of cloth and show me, telling me it is worth $3 
the yard, and that a tailor will tell me what quantity 
it will take to make the suit, what trimmings and but- 
tons, and what he will charge for the making, I would 
make my getaway before he got through with the tell- 
ing. Well, Jones has as good a right to get peeved at 
me if he wants a garage and I begin to show him 
the boards with which to build it, and direct him to 
the hardware man, the carpenter and the drayman be- 
fore he can get what he wants or arrive at an approxi 
mate cost. In fact he has a better right to quit me, 
as he has to carry an endless number of different 
cloths made up into suits, while so far I have needed 
but one. I can carry my ready-made with much less 
investment than he can. 

“*You salesmen will be calling on us soon with pic: 
tures of the houses you will sell us ‘f. o. b. 25-cent 
points.’ It will come—hard—as the wholesaler is 
more of a standpatter than the retailer, and there’s 
no use of that, but it will come. You’ll get there after 
a while, but there will be some satisfaction in beating 
you to it.’’—G, L. D. 





FORMOSA LUMBERING SHOWS PROGRESS 


How Oriental logging and sawmilling methods have 
been revolutionized by the introduction of modern and 
highly efficient machinery and implements of American 
manufacture is shown in the herewith published photo- 
graph of the Japanese Government-owned hardwood plant 
in the Arisan Forest, on the island of Formosa. This 
great plant represents an investment of $1,000,000, and 
it operates in a tract of timber abundantly rich in vari- 
eties and large enough to supply the needs of the entire 
island for several years. There is a sufficient local con- 
sumption to care for the whole present output, and some 
exportation may be done. 

The Japanese Government is the pioneer operator in 
this field. It entered the territory about five years ago 
by building a logging railroad from Kagi station to the 
; Arisan forest, a distance of 








JAPANESE GOVERNMENT’S SAWMILL OPERATING IN FORMOSAN FORESTS 


hog house, he can see a sample made up ready for 
him, and can have it taken out on the big truck if 
he wants it. 

“Yes, on the big truck—for that is the way we 
are delivering now. I found that my customers did 
not like to buy stuff in the yard, then hire a drayman 
to deliver it, and have him throw it off like unloading 
scrap iron, Nor did they want to hunt up a carpenter, 
get him hauled out, send back a few times for some 
extra pieces, and have the attendant worry and re- 
sultant clean-up after the job is over. 

‘‘From the results since we began to sell the small 
out-buillings ready for use one would think the 
people had been waiting for such a move. With the 
method we have in delivering, it is easier to take 
One in one piece than in a hundred. I don’t know 
how far I’ go with this, but I’ll say far enough to 
meet my customers half way. I have been making 
only one size. When that is sold I have another made, 
hirmg a carpenter to build it here in the yard. I 
> any carpenter that can do a good day’s work, 
and so far have had no ‘kick’ from them. 

There is a consideration not to be overlooked in 


sellin this way: Almost all of the material entering 
into building of such an out-house can be short 
maa The difference in cost will almost pay the 
-arpenter 


‘““So far I have had no competition on the sale, nor 
had any ‘holler’ about the price asked. Every 
s been glad to get what he wanted ready to use. 
: _ just along the line of the changes in other 
lines «! merchandising, and I honestly believe it will 
bea y ‘nner. I know that the merchants selling ready- 
Mace clothes, ready-to-eat foods ete., are not going to 
diseostinue handling them but report the sale on the 
inere all the time. 

"i “m going after the ready-made house business by 
. ‘rs a better house for the same money, and the 
namie Louse as offered by the cat. houses for less money. 


have | 
man } 
‘e 


That s what I’m making up these figures for now. 

lum). Te Seems to me to be no good reason why the 
— an should not take advantage of the demand 
the ‘ecdy-made houses, out-houses, garages ete., when 
. Rog and for them is created by his enemies. We 
one. 7ave to talk a man into the notion of buying 


ienad He has the notion, and comes to us with the 
an sor us to satisfy. I’m going to take advantage 


41 miles, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,250,000, open- 
ing up rich bodies of timber. 
An appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 was made by the Govern- 
ment to carry on lumbering, 
and the building of the mill 
was the preliminary step in 
this direction. It was fur- 
nished practically complete 
by the Allis Chalmers Com- 
pany. 

Extensive railroads have 
since been constructed to 
facilitate the operation of 
the sawmill and the transpor- 
tation of its products, and 
thoroughly modern logging 
machinery, all of the Lidgerwood type, has “been in- 
stalled. Among the latter is an electrically operated log- 
handling cableway to handle the logs in the mill yard. 
The picture shows how orderly the logs are stored. 





MILL BUILDING RAPIDLY 


Marsh Being Filled and Foundations Laid for New Lum- 
ber Plant—To Charter Railroad 


ORANGE, TEX., May 29.—Work began today on a big 
dredging contract for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, the dredge Matagorda having been engaged to fill 
with material removed from the Sabine River bottom a 
broad expanse of lowland that will be oceupied by the 
extensive mill plant that is now in process of construction. 
A good part of the mill- and yard-site is now a marsh, 
subject to overflow in the wet season. All is to be raised 
12 inches above the highest water mark recorded here. 

The new Lutcher & Moore mill is rapidly taking shape. 
All of the framing is up and the roof is on. Installation 
of shafting and pulleys began last week and machinery 
is now arriving here every day for the sawmill. Con- 
struction of the lumber, ramps and skids is under way 
and foundations are being laid for other buildings that 
will constitute the plant. 

Excellent progress is also being made on the extension 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s railroad in 
Louisiana. The first section of twelve miles is expected 
to be complete by July 1 and the last section contracted, 
sixteen miles, is to be ready by September 1. The plan 
is to charter this road and operate it as a common carrier. 





ACCEPTS POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—W. H. Yates, former 
superintendent of the thresher plant of the Advance- 
Rumely Company, of Laporte, Ind., recently accepted a 
position as superintendent with the W. Wilson Lumber 
Company of that city. He was connected with the 
Rumely company for eleven years and is a man of well 
known business ability. He enters the services of the 
lumber company to fill a vacancy which resulted recently 
through the death of Francis X. Zimmerman, who had 
been connected with the company for many years. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
| Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° 6 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *‘ CHALONER ”’ Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 


0 for, 
a Are you contemplating » 


a sale, loan or operation @ 


If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 
invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 





R. R. Gardner Compan Heoqustie Hily.. 
Formerly onsiine goa a og Chicago 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 








(JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 7 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| ss19-29waeney ant Bde NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 
Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portsble Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Pacific Coast Salesmen— 
Attention! 
Every Wholesaler, Line Yard con- 
cern and Salesman who handles 


Coast Products in your territory 
should use the 


Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 





Lumber and Shingle freight rates, 
routes, etc., to all points kept up to 
the minute. Book containing rates to 
one state or all as desired—write for 
our special proposition to salesmen. 
Secure exclusive territory. Liberal 
commissions. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


VD 
Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 















All Lumbermen 
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quarters at the 


Radisson 





BOOKLETS AS PART OF EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN — 





Shingle Branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Issues Literature About Attiac. 
tive Homes, Boys’ Manual Training and Advertising 





As part of its campaign to educate the public to 
the value of ‘‘Rite-Grade Red Cedar Shingles,’’ the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s <As- 
sociation is sending out from its Seattle (Wash.) of- 
fice, tenth floor of the White Buiiding, four booklets, 
three of which are designed especially for the con- 
sumer, 

One is entitled ‘‘Farm Buildings of Red Cedar Shin- 
gles.’? The foreword to this booklet says that red 
cedar shingles are famous for their durability and 
have stood the test of the elements since the Astoria 
party landed on the Columbia River in 1811, and 
since the Hudson Bay Company established its set- 
tlement buildings on Puget Sound in 1833. Cedar 
planks that were made in the eighteenth century 
with stone axes by the Indians of Tatoosh ‘Island, 
are as good as new today, although they were given 
no paint stain or upkeep. On page 2 are directions 
as to ‘‘How to Build a Forty-Year Roof,’’ embody- 
ing suggestions in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s com- 
pilation on this subject as a result of its shingle roof 
contest. Most of the succeeding pages of the book- 
let are devoted to plans and photographs of barns, 
all of which are roofed and many of which are sided 
with red cedar shingles. 

On page 12 is a photograph of an old red cedar 
house at St. Augustine, Fla. The cedar shingles on 
the roof of this house have been there for seventy 
years and are still in good condition. Page 13 shows 
a graphic object lesson in sanitation and roofing, con- 
taining two photographs of a 15-year red cedar shin- 
gle roof, which has had neither stain nor upkeep, 
right alongside of a 6-year patent roof. The shingles 
are perfect, although in one or two cases they have 
become loosened due to inferior nails. The patent 
roof, which was one of the highest grade when laid, 
is in a highly decomposed condition. A photograph 
on the next page shows another example of this kind. 
In common with other booklets issued by this asso- 
ciation one page is devoted to ‘‘The Truth About 
Fires,’’ while on page 17 is a comparison of the 
eost of roofs per square. 

‘‘The Boy’s Builder and Garage Book’’ is of espe- 
cial interest to boys and parents who are interested 
in having their children develop the discipline, train- 
ing and coordination that come from skilled manual 
labor. It contains plans, drawings and sketches of 
gateways, a boys’ camp, bird houses, a dog kennel, 
two simple garages roofed and sided with red cedar 
shingles, a ‘‘play house for little sister,’’ a hillside 
pergola, an outdoor sleeping house, a lakeside landing 
and a chicken house, besides an article on ‘‘How to 


Make a Good Job with Red Cedar Shingles’? 
‘‘Architectural Staining and Upkeep.’’ 

Into the life of each man and woman comes x time 
when the most interesting thing in the world is a 
home. ‘‘Distinetive American Homes of Red Cedar 
Shingles’? is an attractive response to this inevitable 
longing to own a home. It contains handsome half. 
tone illustrations of homes, roofed with red cedar 
shingles, of homes sided with red cedar shingles and 
of homes that are both roofed and sided with red 
cedar shingles, together with plans and sketches of 
these homes. In this connection a notice placed in 
each little booklet is pertinent. This notice informs 
the reader that the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association publishes for free distribu. 
tion a ‘*‘Bungalow Book,’’ a book on ‘‘ Distinctive 
American Homes,’’ one on ‘‘ Farm Buildings,’’ and a 
‘*Boy’s Builder,’’? which will be sent for 2 cents to 
defray the cost of mailing. In the book on farm 
buildings is found a post card addressed to the shin- 
gle department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation, which requests it to send a blueprint and 
carpenters’ details of truss and framing and asks the 
reader to mark one or more of three squares iniicat- 
ing whether he wishes or intends to build a barn, 
milk house, residence or something else, and also to 
give his name, address, town and State, architect or 
contractor’s name, and the name of his lumber dealer, 

In this booklet of American homes, the Dutch and 
colonial type of houses roofed and sided with red 
cedar shingles are given considerable attention, and 
photographs and plans of several attractive homes of 
these types are given; but there are also plans and 
illustrations of semibungalows, a compact residence 
of a composite architectural type, and a handsome 
fraternity house. 

The fourth booklet of the series is issued espe- 
cially for retail dealers and consists of a large folder 
showing copies of four trademarks of ‘‘ Rite-Grade 
Red Cedar Shingles’’ and six advertisements of which 
the West. Coast Lumbermen’s Association is prepared 
to furnish free electrotypes or matrices upon the pa- 
ment of postage, which varies from 2 cents to 20 
cents. The association urges that-retailers link them- 
selves with its big national $60,000-campaign by in- 
serting this series of red cedar shingle advertisements 
in their local newspapers. The electrotypes are fur- 
nished mounted on wood or unmounted and the asso- 
ciation is prepared to furnish matrices. The matrices 
are sent for only 2 cents to cover cost of mailing. At 
the bottom of each advertisement a space is left for 
the name and address of the deaier. 
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Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings.forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Improvement is generally shown in the sash and 
door field this week, Chicago especially witnessing 
much better conditions. At Kansas City trade im- 
provement is positive and many orders are coming 
in from the rural districts. Cincinnati still stands 
out as a bright light in the sash and door business, 
having its mills filled up with orders for months 
ahead. The Twin Cities continue to find the trade 
very satisfactory, with country trade, which is a big 
factor in that territory, much better. Tacoma _ re- 
ports the sash and door trade in that district not 
undergoing much change. The fir door factories are 
busy, however. Business is fairly good in the San 
Francisco Bay region, while the mountain district 
door factories, which are connected with the large 
sawmills, are operating steadily. In the East more 
settled weather has prevailed and trade is improving. 
Baltimcre reports especially that trade is on the in- 
crease. 


Chicago sash and door people are more active—in 
fact much more active in the last few days than 
they have been for a month or so. The demand, 
while for most everything in the sash and door line, 
is chiefly for moldings and porch work. With the 
wholesalers cypress is one wood that is enjoying a 
good business, while there has been a slight recession 
in the demand for redwood. Dealers of northern pine 
state that trade is about normal, with numerous or- 
ders for norway and tamarack. The local sash and 
door situation is very steady. While the trade has 
been experiencing quietness, there was a sustaining 
revival during the last few days and inquiries and 
orders became more plentiful. Demand is for every- 
thing in the sash and door line, but especially good 
with moldings and porch work. The out-of-town 
business is improving. Prices remain firm, 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers continue 
to find their most satisfactory trade among city yards 
and contractors. Much of the business comes from 
moderate priced residences and a considerable part 
of it calls for stock sizes. Country trade shows up 
better, though still a little backward. The factories 
have about all the trade at this time that they can 
take care of. 

With more settled weather at Baltimore interest 
shown by builders in sash and doors is appreciably 
on the increase, the result being that competition is 


measurably lessened and prices show a tendency to 
take on a stronger tone. The outlook for construe 
tion in the main is good and the factories are gen- 
erally running full time. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) factories find trade on about the 
same scale this month as a year ago. Permits in the 
city are becoming more numerous and the number of 
dwellings going up is larger than a short time ago. 
This leads to expectations of a good volume of busi- 
ness during the next few weeks. Country trade on 
the other hand is slow. 

Numerous orders have placed the mills of the Cin- 
cinnati territory in a much more independent posi- 
tion, practically all of them now having business for 
months ahead, and there never has been a time Mm 
the history of the trade when the demand for all 
kinds of millwork has been so urgent as now. The 
building season is on in full foree and the improve 
ments under way call for a good grade of material. 

The sash and door interests at St. Louis, Mo., have 
had a small increase in orders from outside buyers, 
though there has been little improvement in the 
local situation. The tendency is to curtail production 
to bring it in harmony with the present demand. 

At Kansas City trade has shown improvement the 
last week. Many orders from the country yards I 
dieate that rural retailers are beginning to feel the 
necessity of stocking up and that the farmers are 
attending to building. The cities also have shown 4 
little more inclination to buy sash and doors. Prices 
are very strong as a result of the stiff market for 
materials of all kinds that are used in the sash and 
door factories. Manufacturers report a good volume 
of estimating and prospects generally appear brighter 
than they did several weeks ago. 

Tacoma, Wash., reports no change in the sash and 
door market. The fir door factories are busy, with 
a fair quantity of orders ahea’, May on the whole 
will show better than did April business. Prices hold 
up well. The factories are all disposed to be opt 
mistic. : 

Business is fairly good at San Franciseo factorless 
with moderate prices prevailing on millwork. Doo! 
manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay region Com 
tinues about normal. The door factories connected 
with the large mountain sawmills are in stealy * 
eration on white pine door stock and open sash a? 
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are shipping regularly to the East. Door prices are 
well maintained. 

No change has taken place in the window glass in- 
dustry during the week, demand being fair. Last 
Saturday officially ended the hand window glass blast 
for 1915-16, which has proved one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons in the history of both the hand and 
machine industry. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are said 
to be well assorted, but no speculative buying is re- 
ported, as the expectation is that better quotations 
will prevail later. However, those in the trade who 
know the situation best, predict that higher and not 


lower prices will be likely to rule shortly. Not much 
buying activity is looked for now until late in the 
summer, An unusual demand for all kinds of glass 
is predicted in early fall, which belief is based on 
the export trade, as that demand should be much 
heavier. It is stated that while glass manufacture in 
Europe has not been entirely dropped, it is much 
smaller than it was before the war began. 
ee a a i 

THE State of Washington produces approximately 
8,333,000 linear feet of poles and piling but consumes 
only 6,000,000 linear feet. 





Buying Molding and Inside Finish 








[This is the fourth of a series of articles-on buying 
millwork, the third of which appeared in the issue of 
April 22; the fifth will appear in an early issue. | 

Of course there is only one right way to buy the 

regular patterns of stock molding and finish, and 
that is to buy it with lumber and have it come in a 
car either from the South or West. In this way we 
vet nearly as low a price as the jobbers and are al- 
most sure of getting nice, clean, freshly run stock. 
Here again we are up against the importance of 
knowing how much to order, for not all of us buy 
enough finish lumber to be able to sort up our mold- 
ing racks just as we want, and we must be able to 
look ahead for some months on our requirements or 
be compelled to sort up at a long price on local ship- 
ments. A knowledge of the number of feet of each 
size and kind we have sold each year for several 
years would certainly be of great value, and is the 
only real information that is worth while to use. It 
seems foolish to put such things as this in print but 
if there is one thing in a lumber yard that is bought 
‘‘fyom hand to mouth’’ it is molding. Five hundred 
feet of quarter round, and a few hundred feet of 
stops are common orders to millwork salesmen, and 
the dealers who give those orders do not know that 
their aggregate purchase of these patterns for the 
year would run into thousands of feet. 
“The kind of wood to use for molding depends en- 
tirely upon the local demand and the dealer himself. 
Of course we must have yellow pine for finish, but 
when it comes to outside moldings, far be it from me 
to take sides with any wood. All through the South 
the use of yellow pine for crown and bed moldings 
and all kinds of outside work is as common as the 
use of white pine in the North, and most of those 
southern fellows have just enough faith in its last- 
ing qualities to make it practically impossible to sell 
them anything else. The cypress people and the fir 
people tell us that neither of those woods ever rots, 
and believing them one would certainly feel that he 
was safe in keeping either one or both in stock. The 
redwood people are making strenuous efforts to in- 
troduce their product into the central and eastern 
States and are making some very attractive prices 
for that purpose. Western white pine and sugar pine 
seem to be the most popular in the North, and if the 
similarity which these woods bear to that wood of all 
woods, the old fashioned white cork pine, is carried 
out in their lasting qualities as well as in their ap- 
pearance, they will certainly deserve and get the 
patronage of a large proportion of northern dealers. 
There never was but one wood that would last, and 
last, and last, whether it was painted or not, and 
that wood is gone, with no more of it growing where 
it grew before, so my suggestion would be that what- 
ever you stock for outside use, advise the use of 
paint with it. ‘ 

While it does not really belong to the subject, 
right here let me say, that the larger part of the 
trouble in using the ordi- 
nary staved colonial col- 
umn is the result of care- 
lessness in leaving them 
exposed to the weather 
without sufficient paint. 
The staves are glued to- 
gether and every sane man 
ought to know that the 
usefulness of glue is prac- 
tically destroyed when 
moisture gets to it. When 
USEFULNESS OF GLUE Is Moisture gets to the glue 

DESTROYED and the sun gets to the 

, wood, it is not at all hard 
to foretell an opening of the joints. And it does not 
make much difference how thick the staves are, or 
of What kind of wood, the result is the same. 

Tn buying inside finishing of hardwood, the safest 





plan ‘s to get estimates from as many wholesale mill- 
Work houses as is convenient or reasonable for us to 
buy from, If it is possible to use the designs which 
yr carry in stock there is no reason for going to 


additional expense of a new knife and setting 
"p< machine to make an unusual pattern just to 
0m the whim of some ‘so-called architect’? who 
tiinks that being different is ‘‘individualism:’? In 
hig to the millwork houses it is only fair to say 
= _Practically all of their molding designs are 
ae by real architects and represent ideas that 
‘sige ‘armonize and be attractive. I should say that 
_ pA tage of an ordinary residence we would be 
el le to go wrong in the use of stock designs 
“espe the use of designs made to order. Plain oak 
pee Foray: birch are kept in stock by most whole: 
“a’e houses and they all have their special designs, 


but if other or more expensive woods are required or 
if it is absolutely necessary to have special designs 
run, be sure to give the millman time enough to do 
the work right. We can hurry the men and machines 
can be worked overtime, but we can not hurry the 
drying out process of a piece of wood. Hard or 
soft, green or dry, heart or sap, it is safe to say that 
wood changes every time it is machined or worked, 
and it changes according to the distribution of heat 
on its surface. It changes with different degrees of 
moisture, and if these facts are not taken into con- 
sideration it is hardly fair to blame the millman 
when cracks appear in the joints of our finish. 

Neither is the plaster always as dry as it seems. 
A newspaper laid close to seemingly dry plaster will 
frequently become soft 
and damp overnight. I 
know a contractor who 
uses salamanders for dry- 
ing plaster both winter and 
summer on the theory that 
the effect of artificial heat 
on materials is different 
from that of natural heat 
even of midsummer, and 
that the safest way thor- 
oughly to dry out a house 
is to use both. His theory 
may be wrong but he has 
had remarkable luck in ee 
having his finish ‘‘stay USES SALAMANDERS IN 
a he seldom fails SURES 
to please the owner. I do not think that I would 
advocate his plan, but it illustrates the importance 
of getting plaster thoroughly dry before applying 
the finish. 

Did you ever buy a bill of oak finish and for fear 
the millman would cause the contractor to lose a 
few hours’ time, have it rushed through with all pos- 
sible speed, and then haul it from the freight house 
direct to the job and lay it in on the floor before 
the plasterers were quite through with their work? 
Do you remember what happened? The windows 
were open to dry out the plaster and the moisture 
was coming out of that plaster and going into that 
dry oak just as fast as nature would permit. Then 
the carpenters came along and put the oak in place 
and little while after the owner built up a big fire 
in the furnace and I imagine that some of the things 
that happened after that are just as well left out 
of print. Of course most anyone ought to know bet- 
ter than do a trick like that, but every millwork 
salesman comes across a case or two just like that 
every year. If hardwood finish can not be ‘‘kept 
dry’’ from the time it leaves the mill until it is 
put into place, it ought to be thoroughly dried out 
again even if it should be necessary to take extreme 
measures to do it. 

The right kind of molding rack has caused a lot 
of discussion and is quite a problem for many deal- 
ers. The stand-on-end kind seems to meet with favor 
in many places and, I believe, has been advocated in 
the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They may 
be all right for those who like them and I know 
that standing on end works well for some kinds of 
lumber that are not thoroughly dried out. I have 
seen acres of maple flooring piled that way, but just 
why seasoned molding of small caliber should be 
compelled to stand up when it would feel a lot bet- 
ter lying down I have never been able to find out. 
I tried it when I first went into the business, but 
I was never able to get used to it, so as soon as I 
found something that suited me better I changed my 
racks and I have never been sorry. 


Once in one of Chicago’s big wholesale houses I 
saw some ‘‘dustproof’’ molding racks and I went 
home and made mine just like them, only on a smaller 
scale. I have a separate pigeon hole for every size 
and kind with tight floor, sides and top, and with a 
tight door, which opens clear to the top and cov- 
ers three or possibly four holes. Small pieces of 
each pattern are nailed on the outside of the door 
to indicate the kinds behind. In an open box on the 
floor we throw all the short pieces of all the differ- 
ent kinds, so that when we have calls for short 
pieces we look in that box before cutting a long piece 
out of the rack. There are none but the usual 
lengths kept in the rack and each one is indicated 
by a different colored crayon mark on the ends. 

Of the stock we carry molding is perhaps the hard- 
est thing to keep clean, but if you will remember 
how you felt when some wholesale house tried to 
work off a few bundles of dusty molding on you, you 
will know how your customers feel under the same 
circumstances. 
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Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
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Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 
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Everywhere we hear people talking Preparedness. 
Are you prepared for the attack of the worst enemy 
of the summer season—General FLY and his vast army 
of disease spreaders? Don’t wait until. he is npon you. 
Come in now and let us quote you prices on 


Window and Door Screens 


for your home. Then, too, we make a specialty of wire 
screen for your front veranda and sleeping porch. Again, 
we say “Don’t wait” but come in today and place your 
order. 


(Name and Address) 











Ads That Attract Attention wal 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 





American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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| Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE Ssoxt'tear 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SourHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
an. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWCODS 


| North Carolina Pine | 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


meee BROS. LUMBER CO. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


\ cca Bo. PITTSBURGH, PA. | 




















LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








START STANDARD PRICE HEARINGS 


House Committee Examines Several Witnesses Who 
Favor the Measure—Opponents to Be Heard Later 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 30.—Disregarding the fact 
that this was Memorial Day and observed throughout 
the country as a legal holiday, the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce started a series of hear- 
ings on the Stevens standard price bill, the enactment of 
which is being strongly urged by most retail merchants’ 
associations, by some wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
as strongly opposed by others. 

Several witnesses were examined today and a hearing 
will be given tomorrow to a witness who was invited to 
come here from Ohio. Further hearings will then be 
postponed until the naval appropriation bill and the re- 
maining appropriation bills are out of the way in the 
House. Chairman Adamson announced that the commit- 
tee will announce a date for further hearings. He added 
that he was anxious that the supporters and opponents 
of the bill be given ample time to present their views. 

The hearing today was confined to persons who favor 
the bill. The principal argument was made by Prof. 
Paul H. Neistrum, of Weehawken, N. J., formerly pro- 
fessor in Wisconsin university, where he specialized in 
retail salesmanship, and now doing research work in 
New York City. 

Representative Samuel E. Winslow of Massachusetts, 
himself a business man, appeared to be the only member 
of the committee who clearly understood the purpose of 
the standard price bill. His questions indicated a thor- 
ough grasp of the subject, although he did not appear 
to be in entire accord with the views expressed by Pro- 
fessor Neistrum. Mr. Winslow, however, strongly favors 
the bill. 

Professor Neistrum told the committee that 98 per- 
cent of the retailers of the country favor the bill. This 
statement immediately challenged the attention of sev- 
eral members. Representative John A. Sterling of Mli- 
nois (Republican) wanted to know why it was nécessary 
to pass a law of the kind proposed if 98 percent of the 
retailers, ‘‘who appear to be the parties most inter- 
ested in pushing it,’’ are working in agreement and only 
2 percent against it. Said the witness: 

That is a point I wish to discuss. The trouble is that 
price-cutting tends to destroy the confidence of the buying 
public in the man who runs a standard price store. It is 
not that friends of the bill would prevent the consumer get- 
ting things cheaper. On the contrary, careful investigation 
shows that the cut-price man does not sell some articles as 
cheap as the standard price man. For example, the other 
day I went to a cut-price drug store here in Washington. 
My little boy was along. He is fond of chewing gum. I 
saw some marked two packages for 5 cents and purchased 
some for the boy. Then I noticed a case full of combs 
and remembered that I had broken my comb that morning. 
The clerk lifted out a tray and I selected one, paying 35 
cents for it. I stopped at three other drug stores, the 
standard type, and found I could get a comb that appeared 
to be identical for 25 cents. Therefore, I paid 10 cents too 
much for the comb at the cut-rate store. This practice is 
quite common. 

Representative Winslow asked Professor Neistrum if 
it is not true that most of the small cut-rate stores come 
and go. 

‘¢Yes,’’? was the quick reply, ‘‘they come, do a lot 
of harm to old established standard houses and then move 
on to another place.’’ 

The witness caused a look of incredulity to pass 
around the room when he declared that a large increase 
in business of a retailer tends to increase the percentage 
of cost of distribution. Representative Sterling, who is 
rated as an especially keen lawyer, said he could not 
grasp that point. He said the popular notion is that 
the large stores operate on a smaller percentage of cost, 
and that it is this feature that makes great department 
stores possible. 

Said the witness: 

You are mistaken on that point. While in the University 
of Wisconsin I had 100 retailers work out their cost account- 
ing methods for me. Some of them had to be discarded on 
account of errors, but I have seventy-nine of them right here 
and will put them in the record. It was from this experi- 
ence that I drew my conclusion that the small store, favor- 
ably situated, is able to do business on a smaller margin 
than the large store. 

Representative Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky (Dem- 
ocrat) sought to show that the bill would operate in 
favor of the large and against the small retailer. He 
pictured a case where a large retailer purchased eight 
earloads of a stated product. Twenty-five miles away 
a small dealer bought one-half carload. Under such eir- 
cumstances, the Kentuckian desired to know, would the 
large dealer secure a decided advantage in freight rates 
and a better price at the factory? Professor Neistrum 
conceded that he would. Mr. Barkley remarked that the 
bill certainly would favor the big dealer as against the 
little merchant. 

‘*No, I think its effect would be just the opposite,’’ 
said the professor. 

Representative Perl D. Decker of Missouri (Democrat) 
had difficulty in understanding how Congress could pass 
a law that would prevent a storekeeper selling a stated 
article below the standard price provided his customer 
purchased a given quantity of other merchandise in order 

to insure him a profit on the sale. Professor Neistrum 


— 
replied that if many retailers indulged in this practice 
the manufacturer of the particular article would soon 
find it necessary to compete with himself in order to 


market his product. 

Professor Neistrum declared that in the event the 
standard price bill becomes a law prices will uaturally 
adjust themselves. ; 

“*Could not a manufacturer charge any price he pleased 
and require the retailer to do likewise?’’ was asked, 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘The producer conld not 
charge more than a reasonable price and continue to gel] 
his goods. Take sugar, for example; every time it goes 
up one cent a pound consumption drops. There is no 
object in making the retail price too high on that basis, 


The average consumer will not pay the price and the 


manufacturer consequently will lose money. 
business to make money, not to lose it.’’ 

Some opponents of the bill were present, but they 
will be given an opportunity to present detailed argu. 
ments when the hearings are resumed. 


He is in 





FORMATION OF TARIFF BODY SURE 


Bill to Establish Commission Unanimously Approved— 


To Take Tariff Out of Politics 


‘ WASHINGTON, D. C., May 30.—A Federal Tariff Con- 
mission of six members doubtless will become a law at 
this session of Congress. This result is forecast in 
the unanimous approval] of the Rainey tariff commis. 
sion bill by the Democratic members of the House 
committee on ways and means. This is an administra. 
tion bill, having been drafted and introduced with 
the approval of President Wilson. 

The plan is to take the tariff out of politics insofar 
as it is possible to do so. The bill provides that not 
more than three members of the proposed commission 
shall be members of the same political party. This 
provision is designed to make the commission really 
non-partisan. The business interests of the country 
have enthusiastically endorsed this character of a 
tariff commission. 

The Rainey bill does not bestow upon the commis 
sion tariff-making powers which Congress can not 
transfer, but its recommendations are expected to have 
great weight with Congress, no matter what party may 
be in power at the time. 

Provision is made in the bill for an investigation 
by the commission of the tariff relations between the 
United States and other countries, commercial trea- 
ties, preferential provisions, the effect of export bour- 
ties, the volume of importations compared with do- 
mestic production and all conditions, causes and effects 
relating to competition of foreign industries with those 
of the United States, including cost of production and 
dumping. 

The commission also is empowered to investigate the 
administrative and fiscal effects of the customs laws 
of this country, the effects of ad valorem, specific and 
compound duties, classifications and other essentials 
of tariff and trade relations. 

Broad powers are conferred upon the commission 
to compel the attendance of witnesses and the produc 
tion of books and papers, but careful provision is made 
for the protection of trade secrets that may come into 
possession of the commission during its inquiries. The 
bill specifically provides that the commission is not 
to be a ‘‘lame duck’? affair, members and ex-members 
of Congress being barred. The members of the com: 
mission under the bill would receive salaries of $10,00 
per annum, and the secretary $6,000. 





FAVOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO ENFORCE 
PEACE 

WasHineTon, D. C., May 31.—The business men of 
the country strongly favor the United States initiating 
a movement for the organization of a league of nations 
to enforce peace. This statement was made by R. Goot: 
wyn Rhett, of Charleston, S. C., president of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at the meeting 0 
the League to Enforce Peace. This organization had its 
first annual assemblage in Washington, President Wilson 
delivering there his ‘‘peace’’ speech, in which he frankly 
espoused the aim of the league to bring about concerted 
action to make peace permanent after the great struggle 
now raging. 





EXPECT FOREST SERVICE REPORT SHORTLY 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 31—Members of tlic Fed: 
eral Trade Commission expect to receive by June 10 the 
report of the Forest Service giving its findings or condi- 
tions in the lumber industry. Judge Boyle and Attorney 
Teal expect to be in Washington about that time and 
probably will complete their supplemental brief shortly 
thereafter. 

Members of the commission make it plain that the 
delay in getting the Forest Service report and fle final 
brief of counsel for the lumbermen will have no effect 
on possible legislation that may be recommende:. They 
realize that the question is too big for Congress to take 
hold of in a political year when so many other hig mea* 
ures are pending. 
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it is believed possible that the commission may make 
some rather startling findings and even that it may make 
recomendations for legislation that look and sound 
somewhat startling. If this should be the case Congress 
would be all the more reluctant to take up the matter 
seriously at this sesston. 

The commissioners are known to have reached pretty 
definite conclusions as to some problems in the lumber 
industry, but they are maintaining open minds and are 
prepared to change their eonclusions if subsequently de- 
veloped faets prove them to be erroneous. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 31.—The commission has 
sranted to the carriers who are parties to fourth section 
application No. 5853 authority to establish a rate on 
shingles in carloads from north Pacific coast points to 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., via their route through Kansas 
City and Bells, Tex., the same as the rate contemporane- 
ously in effect on like traffic between the same points 
via the route through Kansas City of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, and to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mediate points on the line of the Texas & Pacific east of 
Blossom, Tex., provided that to the intermediate points 
the rates do not exceed 751% cents per 100 pounds. 





ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED FOR RECLASSI- 
FICATION HEARING 


WasHINeTON, D. C., May 31.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned the big lumber reclassifi- 
cation case for hearing at Chicago, beginning July 10. 
Chairman Meyer, of the commission, will preside at the 
hearings. 

The present intention of the commission is to hold all 
the hearings in Chicago. When the lumbermen were in 
Washington some time ago some of them suggested that 
it might be well to hold a part of the hearings in Duluth. 
Others would like to have hearings on the Pacific coast 
and elsewhere. Unless present plans are changed, how- 
ever, all evidence submitted orally will be taken at Chi- 
cago. 

Arrangements for the hearings have been completed. 
Chairman Meyer’s decision to preside over the hearings 
in person is taken to indicate that the case is regarded 
as of first importance by the commission, involving as it 
does questions of vital interest to one of the leading in- 
dustries of the country. 





ATTENDS PRELIMINARY RECLASSIFICATION 
CONFERENCE 


LovIsSVILLE, Ky., June 1—J. Van Norman, of Louis- 
ville, counsel of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion in the lumber reclassification case now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been in Chicago 
this week in connection with a preliminary conference 
regarding the first formal hearing in the ease, to be held 
in Chicago July 10, according to announcement just made 
hy the commission. The new set of questions prepared 
by the commission were gone over, as these will be the 
basis of the hearing. 

Mr. Norman announced in connection with the Padu- 
cah lumber rate ease, which he has been handling, that 
the Tron Mountain and Cotton Belt railroads already have 
issued new tariffs, effective June 1, giving Paducah the 
same rates from all points in Arkansas and Louisiana 
south of the east and west line of the Rock Island as are 
quoted to Cairo. Some of the other roads have taken 
their fight to the Federal court in this case, but it is not 
believed they will object much longer. 

R. B. May, resident manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association in Louisville, has confirmed the 
report that the increased demurrage charges recently in- 
stituted will be withdrawn June 15, as the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission has made an announcement to 
this effect for its territory. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 


= pent and name of inventor should be stated when 
orderin:: 





__1,182.976, Machine for cutting down trees. Lox Conner 
and Wiiscn Colbert, Dedham, Iowa. 
1,183,013. Planer and matcher. Franklin L. Lane anid 


Frank i. Weaver, Beloit, Wis., assignors to the Berlin Ma- 
chine Works, same city. 


* 1,183,014, Tool mounting. Franklin L. Lane and Frank 
Rk cr, Beloit, Wis., assignors to the Berlin Machine 


ime city. 
So.015, Cutter head. Franklin L. Lane and Frank R. 
r Beloit, Wis., assignors to the Berlin Machine Works, 





ozs? ‘69. Wall board. Alfred G. Cameron, Oakland, and 
latios 1), Higgins, Berkeley, Cal. 

waves “91, Stave sawing machine. James E. Gibbs, Dick- 

yeri8® ‘S28. Safety device for saws. Thomas E. Jenkins, 
ew } NX. 

eye ‘95, Hoop forming machine. Richard Richardson, 
alifas, Nova Seotia. 

one” »26, Veneer drying apparatus. Frank Bishop, 
aire assignor to the Singer Manufacturing Company. 

mint i, Safety. guard for shapers. Peter Jessrang, 

aike Vis., assignor of one-half to Louis Branch, same 

stl! “ooJT, Wheel for sawmill carriage trucks. Gustav E. 
KKe. tose Lake, Ida. 

Denes “1. Grooving machine. John M. Madigan and 
He © Smith, Lawrence, Mass. 


hos ‘i. Wood treating machine. Clifton F. Leather- 
Kitten fon, Mass., assignor to Painting Machine Company, 


1,18: SSS, 


Feeding mechanism. Clifton F. Leatherbee, 


. 


- men presented themselves for jobs. 


Newton, Mass., assignor to Painting Machine Company, Kit- 
tery, Me. 

1,183,967. 
tralia, Wash. 

1,184,043. Clapboard sawing machine. 
L’Original, Ontario, Canada. 

1,184,141. Mortise gage. Alvin D. Sharp, Jackson, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to Horace Abbey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1,184,555. Bench stop. John C. Jorgensen, Los Angeles, 
al. 


NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 31.—The week of May 20 
in building circles was the third lowest in point of amount 
involved in the last six weeks, sixty-five permits repre- 
senting a total outlay of $43,660 being taken out. A big 
leap in garage erection was, made, twenty-two permits being 
issued. A decided falling off in the permits for residence 
building was recorded, only eleven being issued, representing 
a total value of $25,300. ; 

A. C. Brown, secretary of the Federation of Furniture & 
Fixtures Manufacturers, has been appointed secretary of the 
National Association Furniture Manufacturers, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of John S. Linton: He will 
represent both associations and arrangements will be made 
for larger quarters in the Michigan Trust Building, assistants 
will be provided and the office kept open throughout the 


Wood preservative. William D. Foss, Cen- 


Milo L. Stearns, 














ear. 

The Paalman Furniture Company, recently incorporated 
with a capitalization of $70,000, has leased the factory 
building on Ionia Avenue, N. W., now occupied by the Brown 
& Sehler Company, and as soon_as the latter builds’ its new 
plant will equip it for furniture manufacturing purposes. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 31.—A good index on condi- 
tions in the logging and lumber manufacturing business 
in Wisconsin at this time is the fact that 1,500 men to 
work in the woods and mills could be used if they were 
available. The Milwaukee free employment bureau, operated 
hby_the industrial commission of Wisconsin, received a hurry 
call on Monday of this week for 1,000 men to work in the 
woods, but in spite of the extraordinary wages offered, few 
While there always has 
been a good demand for sawmill labor at this season of the 
year, it is rare that logging operations are under way as late 
as June 1. Last winter’s cut was probably less than 50 
percent of normal, and the excellent demand during the last 
six months has made it imperative to undertake spring and 
summer work in the woods so the mills can turn out enough 
lumber to fill requirements. 

The Central Lumber Company, Hudson, Wis., is running 
its big mill on the St. Croix River at full blast and expects a 
demand that will enable it to run until late in the fall. After 
this season the Central mill will be the only large interest 
left in operation on the St. Croix or anywhere in the north- 
western Wisconsin territory south of Minneapolis. It is em- 
ploying 125 operatives and has an ample supply of logs in 
the booms for an indefinite run. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 

MARINETTE, WIs., May 29.—With excellent drying 
weather prevailing and difficulties settled, Marinette and 
Menominee sawmills are rapidly filling the yards that 
have been emptied as a result of the great demand for lum- 
ber of all grades and kinds this season. All the mills in the 
two cities, some of which were closed down when the men 
walked out, are now running full time and the output is as 
great as at any time in the history of the two cities. 

The lumber market, according to local lumbermen, is 
probably better than at any other time in the last three 
years. Practically every grade is in demand to an extent 
unknown since 1910 and indications are that there will be no 
weakening for many months. Hardwood is especially strong 
with the shortage becoming more apparent each week. Pine 
and hemlock are also strong and orders are being filled with 
difficulty due to the broken stocks. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFrouk, VA., May 29.—A review of the North Caro- 
lina pine market conditions during May, while not very 
encouraging so far as the amount of business transacted 
is concerned, is far from discouraging when the price 
situation is taken into account. During the first part 
of the month the amount of sales booked was a little 
lighter than during the first part of April but toward 
the last of the month a little increase was noted, par- 
ticularly in low grade rough lumber. Car shortage, 
scarcity of labor, strikes ete. have held up an immense 
amount of proposed building for which the yards had 
already bought lumber and which they are now unable to 
‘deliver. In addition, homebuilders and others have con- 
cluded to wait until later on to build, believing that the 
present high prices of building materials will not obtain 
long and that if they wait they will secure material at 
much lower prices. 

Some of the smaller mills have weakened in their 
prices on both rough and dressed lumber, but judging 
from the statements made by many of the large operators 
in attendance at the meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association at Old Point Comfort, Va., May 25, they in- 
tend to adhere strictly to latest price lists. Overproduc- 
tion is becoming a factor. This has not reached suffi- 
cient proportions, however, to be alarming, as there is a 
decided disposition, should the demand not take a turn 
for the better in the near future, to curtail the output 
of the mills to such an extent as to keep it on a level with 
the demand. Some operators are even considering shut- 
ting down entirely, should this become a necessity. 





PACIFIC MAIL SERVICE WILL BE CONTINUED 


It is announced that following the purchase of the 
controlling interest in the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany from the Southern Pacific Company by W. R. 
Grace & Co., and the American International Corpora- 
tion, the Pacific mail service between San Francisco and 
Balboa, consisting of direct sailings and sailings with 
calls at intermediate ports in Central America, will be 
continued, and the ships will remain under the American 
flag for the present. 
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MN) PUN CDROOT fC 


Your Trade is 
used to the Best 


justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped 
Calcasieu ‘Parish Timber and have a 
Capacity of 250,000 feet a day with 
complete Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


you are 














John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 


hr sang Plank and 
CEDAR Dimension Shingles 


\ ‘The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


ROPER | 


**Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 








Yellow Pine Lumber 


x 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


5 











Mills: Hemphill, Tex. 


Telegraph Office 
Florala, Ala. 
Watson - Christensen Lumber Co. | 
Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 


Sales Office: DALLAS, TEX, 4 








CINCINNATI 





EI] 








ll 


BA A 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 
facture from our owntimber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., ILLS: Vienne Ky. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. re, K 


\ Hombre, Ky. = 
TOVUNUUUUAUVUUUUULUUVUOUULLAUAUUNUUUSUUUUOLUTAUULU MULLIN LLU 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding-—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH -OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





S Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. 
NV 

















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT-— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 




















:= 














Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 








eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 




















WASHINGTON SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


Exports of Lumber and Its Products for April Make 
Noteworthy Gain 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 27.—An encouraging increase is 
noted in the export and domestic offshore waterborne 
shipments from the State of Washington for April, 1916. 
The greatest increase is noted in the foreign shipments 
and particularly to Australia and the Orient. The do- 
mestic shipments from the State for the month amounted 
to 28,080,104 feet, which includes 325,000 feet shipped 
by rail to British Columbia. The foreign shipments 
amounted to 19,148,256 feet and the domestic shipments 
totaled 8,606,848 feet. Foreign shipments for the month 
previous amounted to 9,449,167 feet, and the domestic 
shipments for March were 9,467,209 feet. The total 
shipments to export and domestic offshore points by 
water for March amounted to 19,409,376 feet, as com- 
pared to 28,080,104 feet for April. A comparison shows 
the total export and domestic shipments for April, 1915, 
to be 22,833,268 feet, of which 15,573,809 feet was ex- 
ported to foreign countries; the same shipments for 
April, 1914, show a total of 40,137,370 feet, of which 35,- 
243,084 feet went to foreign ports. 

The approximate value of the April, 1915, shipments 
is given as $338,584. The total value of the month’s 
shipments, including shingles, poles and piling, lath, box 
shooks, pickets, logs etc., was $533,433 as compared with 
$422,640, the value of the March, 1916, shipments. The 
total value of April, 1914, shipments was $512,645 and 
the April, 1915, shipments, $300,914. The following 
tables give the ports of shipment and destinations: 


Australia 
To West Coast and New 


From Orient . America Zealand Mexico 
Puget Sound...... 2,885,535 3,851,177 11,488,166 ........ 
Grays Harbor..... ee eee 1,483,465 1,045,376 
Wiles TAATHO?...... osceses DEES, Gwsheacs  wiuuunen 
By rail to British Columbia: 325,000. 

To Hawaiian 

From Alaska Islands 
ees 5,680,151 2,926,697 

Number Value 
0 Py Pe er ere 6,480,000 $9,158.00 
ee SE: once nceesesueeus 1,417,000 155,000.00 
SY Guess carasecsbeetaaeeeaee 1,055,000 2,041.00 
ONS SNES Sy hr or a ee ers 1 110.00 
DD: <n cei uaa canes ueeaeds 196,000 2,090.00 
oo Oe re 3,171 18,759.00 
DED “ccavestcube seen une enaek 923,020 7,691.00 


Over 1,000,000 box shooks were shipped to Alaska in 
April and of the remainder, 271,000 were shipped to the 
Hawaiian Islands, 10,000 to Peru, 48,000 to British Colum- 
bia and 56,000 to California. Of the 6,480,000 shingles, 
190,000 were shipped to British Columbia, 5,661,000 to 
the Hawaiian Islands, and 629,000 to Alaska. The en- 
tire shipments of lath and pickets were exported to Aus- 
tralia. 

An inerease is noted in the shipment of box shooks, 
particularly to Alaska where there are a number of 
large fish canneries which require thousands of cases in 
which to ship their product. The shipments of shingles 
and other items remain about the same. 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT INQUIRIES RUMORED 

NEw ORLEANS, La., May 29.—Following is the monthly 
summary of exports via New Orleans, for April, as com- 
piled from customhouse reports: 











BoAkDS, DEALS AND PLANKS Feet Value 
RO ANTNN “wis .ous sb ayes 9 6 iio te 119,000 $ 3,190 
OSes en sae 11,000 293 
ey er eer fl 81,165 
MM oe BeiGanacs base eek S 77,000 5,740 
BW EE, cocoa eka kn casae 360,000 34,712 
UE RR ee pen eeerer ser ry aS 3,644,000 $125,100 
Logs and timber— 
RE EIEN 106: 's 4 67% Gio wwe 12,000 450 
Oe eS ee eee 246,000 7,878 
Sawn pine timber............ 2,336,000 34,712 
PMN. Gis op ws ass acc e 2,594,000 $ 57,016 
Railroad ties, pieces......... 26,857 15,108 
ee REMI. Ctoics oo miticc ews kame es 7 
ee See ar ae 73,319 
co ee SS eee eee 590,855 50,147 
ROE ARROME. 6 uc nic wiv wcnean saw e eels :975 
All other lumber, value....... ....... 15,929 
$156,559 
LOSS. Cl ee aes ae eee EE eI St ys 


The distribution, by values and countries, was as fol- 
lows: Cuba, $86,787; United Kingdom, $60,588; Pan- 
ama, $39,088; Scandinavia, $30,401; Spain, $29,959; 
Central America, $24,125; Italy, $21,898; Jamaica, $20,- 
012; France, $14,297; Mexico, $6,333; Holland, $3,775; 
Santo Domingo, $840; South America, $250. 

The monthly total falls below that for March ($434,- 
386), but exceeds the April total ($316,722). Cuba heads 
the list in value of takings for probably the first time 
in years. The noteworthy slump in exportation of gum 
and oak probably is due in great part to the British re- 
strictions upon the import of these woods. Panama was 
the principal taker of southern yellow pine lumber, with 
1,297,000 feet. United Kingdom took 1,562,000 feet of 
sawn pine timber, France, 451,000 feet and Italy 284,000 
feet. The movement of spruce, an unusual feature, went 
to Italy. 

For the week ended Saturday the movement ex New 
Orleans totaled 1,298,000 feet, compared with 655,000 
feet for the preceding week. The largest single ship- 
ment was 536,000 feet via the steamship Willapa, for 
Santiago, Cuba, which country led in volume of receipts. 
Mexico was second, with 301,000 feet. For Havre, 
France, the steamship Bret moved 220,000 feet of spruce. 





The steamship Texas cleared with approximately 80,000 
feet of hardwood parcels for Gothenberg and Christi. 
ania. In addition to the lumber, the movement included 
191,246 staves, 23,913 bundles shooks, 52,920 headings 
20,000 erates and 1,250 crossties. Two ‘<windjammers?? 
—the bark Fellsberto for Oporto and the bark Tana for 
Cadiz—took out stave cargoes. The coastwise movement 
to New York was limited to 23,751 bundles box mate. 
rial. Four transatlantic steamers cleared without lumber 
cargo; two others listed deckloads of logs on their mani- 
fest without indicating quantity or species. 

The export situation shows little change. A new high 
record for ocean rates to west British port of 550s the 
standard is reported, but as a general thing it appears 
that rates have remained practically stationary. There 
are renewed rumors of inquiry from belligerent govern. 
ments for good-sized schedules, but they seem to be 
rather indefinite. 


REVIVING WOODEN SHIPBUILDING 





New England Shipyards Make New Record of Activity 
—Old Vessels Being Remodeled 


Boston, Mass., May 31—Woo0d’s lasting qualities are 
being brought before the eastern public in striking fash. 
ion, through the amazing demand for wooden sailing 
vessels that has sprung up during the last few months, 
and which has revived to new records of activity the old- 
time New England shipyards. Ancient schooners which 
left the ways a half century or more ago are being re. 
rigged and sent with lumber and other cargoes half way 
around the earth to supply the urgent request for Amer- 
ican products among foreign nations. Nearly every day 
the newspapers carry the story of some ‘‘old hooker’ 
resurrected from its half-forgotten berth in one of the 
less important ports of New England or the Maritime 
Provinces, and chartered at a price greater than the 
value of the schooner a year or two ago, to carry Amer. 
ican or Canadian lumber to England, France, South 
America, British West Africa, or the West Indies. So 
brisk is this demand for sailing tonnage that shipping 
men are encouraged to contract for new wooden vessels 
which can not possibly be launched within less than a year 
or more. Hither they are confident the war will last for 
a year or longer, or they believe the keen demand for 
sailing tonnage will continue for a time after the war is 
over. This last assumption is apparently entertained by 
parties, understood to be export merchants in Germany, 
who have placed a contract with a Camden, Me., wooden 
shipyard for half a dozen big schooners, the last of which 
will not leave the ways at Camden, under the terms of 
the contract, until three years hence. 


The Shepard & Morse Lumber Company of this city | 
recently bought the old coasting schooner Damietta and | 


Joanna at a price said to be $8,000, and the company 


has chartered it for a voyage with lumber to the River | 


Plate at a price that will bring it $14,000 for the 


one-half trip, and nearly as much more for the retum | 
This schooner was built at Yarmouth, Me, | 
in 1890, registers 273 tons, and will bring $40 a | 


voyage. 


thousand for carrying 350,000 feet of spruce and pine to 
Buenos Aires. 

Another record-breaking lumber charter is that of the 
New York owned schooner Susie H. Davidson, now load: 
ing spruce deals at St. John, N. B., for the United King- 
dom. It will get $42.50 a standard. This schooner 
was built in 1883 at Camden, N. J. 

One of the most remarkable recent charters is that 
secured by the owners of. the Gracie D. Chambers, for 
years a battered old coal barge. It will net its owners 
around $25,000 for three voyages totaling only about 
10,000 miles. This old veteran of the sea, seized from 
the supposed superannuated class to venture boldly forth 
on long voyages to distant lands, as if it were fresh from 
an American shipyard in the golden age of Yankee clij- 
per ships, was built in 1875 at Guilford, Conn., and was 
launched as a three-masted schooner of 297 tons net reg: 
ister. It was what the oldtime shipping men called 
“ghastly slow,’’? so years ago they dismantled it and 
made it a humble barge. Now one of the bright-witted 
scouts hunting up old wooden ships that may be picked 
up at a fairly reasonable price has seen the opportunity 


and bought it in for his principals. It has been refitted | 
as a schooner and chartered at $40 a standard to load } 


about 210 standards of spruce deals at Liverpool, N. 5» 


for Glasgow, Scotland. It will return to Boston with | 


salt, then go to Gaspe Bay, P. Q., for a second cargo 
lumber to be carried to the United Kingdom at $40.2 
a standard. Although slow, the vessel is a big carrer 
for its comparatively light tonnage. In the parlance of 
American lumbermen, its capacity is a full 400,000 feet. 

It would seem that the old-fashioned wooden sailing 
ships have better staying powers than do the iron vessels, 
for none of the waterfront authorities here can remember! 
an instance where an iron ship has been resurrected from 
the marine graveyards to earn for its owners a fortune 
in the new Eldorado of the seas created by the wartime 
needs of the world’s commerce. 

To the American lumberman, one of the big features 
of the boom is the-great and recently inspired a: tivity 0 
the oldtime wooden shipyards. Shipowners and builders 
are not deterred by rumors of peace negotiations from 
planning hasty construction of wooden schooners durin 
the next two or three years, at least. It is said tha 
more wooden vessels are now building or contracted 10" 
than were launched during an entire decade preceding 
1915. The chief difficulty encountered by the owner 
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of the New England shipyards is due to the very cireum- 
stances that is reviving their business. They can not get 
ships to bring hard pine from the South and oak frames 
from Virginia, and these materials seem extremely. scarce 


and high. Some of the Maine shipyard managers are 
trying the native black spruce in this emergency. Black 
spruce is found near the coast around the Bay of Fundy, 
hence is very accessible for the Maine shipbuilders. Nova 
Scotia ship builders use this black spruce in many of 
their schooners and say it is fully equal in durability and 
nearly as strong as the Virginian sour oak. 





TO USE JACKSONVILLE, FLA., AS SHIPPING 
POINT 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 27.—L. G. Weitzel, of the 
Jose Taya’s Sons Company, is in Jacksonville arranging 
for a permanent Atlantic coast headquarters for his con- 
cern. Mr. Weitzel will either purchase outright a site for 
a deep water receiving and distributing depot or else 
lease a portion of one of the docks here. This means that 
the Jose Taya’s Sons Company will make Jacksonville a 
great shipping port and will handle a vast amount of 
lumber from the United States to Spanish ports each year. 
Mr. Weitzel will be the manager of the Jacksonville 
branch. 

This company, which is a large exporter of lumber 
and phosphate, with headquarters in New Orleans, owns 
and operates a fleet of eight steamships and four sailing 
vessels and does a large business in phosphate and lum- 
ber with Spain. The object in having a port on the At- 
lantie seaboard is to prevent the necessity of sending ves- 
sels around the Florida peninsula which causes a loss of 
several days’ time for each boat. But the company’s 
regular shipping ports at Tampa, Mobile, New Orleans 
and Galveston will be maintained as usual. In addition, 
the company maintains yards at Barcelona, with branches 
in all important Spanish towns. 





BOSTON EXPORTS SHOW BIG INCREASE 

Boston, Mass., May 31.—Lumber exports from the 
port of Boston during April were nearly double in value 
the foreign shipments from here in March, and were 
well ahead of the foreign business done by Boston lumber 
exporters during the corresponding month of 1915. The 
value of lumber exports from this port in April, 1916, 
is $174,590, exceeding the April, 1915, business of $162,- 
627 by just $11,963, and also breaking the April, 1914, 
record of $173,592 by $998. 

Lumber exporters generally agree that they would be 
doing a much better foreign lumber business if tonnage 
were not so searce and ocean freight rates so exorbitant. 
This makes the fact that last April witnessed a bigger 
lumber business than the corresponding month of 1914 
quite a remarkable accomplishment, and the Boston lum- 
ber shippers say that with fairly normal ocean freight 


conditions their business would be the greatest in history. 
In April, 1914, for instance, bottoms could be chartered 
to carry lumber to Buenos Aires at $8 or $10 a thousand 
feet, as against a cost of $40 a thousand feet for a sim- 
ilar voyage today. 

Inquiries for various lines of lumber from foreign 
buyers are coming along in lively fashion. These inquir- 
ies are not resulting in the placing of positive orders, 
however, unless the seller here is able to guarantee de- 
livery, except where the foreign buyer is one of the 
belligerent governments of Europe in a position to pro- 
vide the cargo space on one of the merchant ships taken 
over to provide for the needs of the international war- 





EXPORT REPORT DISCOURAGING 


BALtTIMoRE, Mp., May 30.—The statement of exports 
from Baltimore for April is not encouraging. It shows 
even more strikingly than before that the foreign markets 
are being narrowed and that the British order-in-council 
requiring licenses to make shipments of lumber into the 
United Kingdom has worked to the serious injury of the 
trade. The declared value of the stocks that went for- 
ward last month is only a little more than half as large 
as that for the corresponding month of 1915, and a 
study of the figures discloses that stocks placed into the 
class of cabinet woods, to ship which permits are neces- 
sary, are hardest hit. The comparative statement is as 
follows: 








——April, 1915-——. ———April, 1916 - 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs, hickory..... 4,000 ft. $ 170 53,000 ft. $ 1,743 
BEIGE, BUR. 662. evens Seweees 30,000 ft. 1,000 
Boards, oak....... 549,000 ft. 24,544 1,028,000 ft. 38,040 
Boards, shortleaf 
RAMS aicrgvelnttrels .. <e\eiaieis svescce BOC OOO ft. 7,377 
Boards, poplar.... 14,000 ft. 741 372,000 ft. 15,998 
Boards, spruce....235,000 ft. 13,192 208,000 ft. 6,300 
Boards, all others,.242,000 ft. 10,418 115,000 ft. 3,590 
eee 19,967 2,830 183,546 10,120 
All other lumber... ..... i. ees ,306 
DOPMIUe ccicces neste bs Sr ee 1,319 
All other manufac- 
tures of wood... ...:. OOS essere 28,439 
MEN MINN GT ah 7004 0:4: os018 65-4 inion $76,244 $120,232 


- Anent the foreign trade it is a matter of interest to 
state that ocean freight rates have begun to decline. An 
appreciable reduction is reported here to have been made 
by the steamship companies, and the expectation is that 
further marking down of the rates will take place. This, 
however, has not so far benefited the exporters of lum- 
ber for the reason that no licenses are being issued by 
the British Board of Trade. The easing off in the ocean 
freight rates is none the less commented upon as signifi- 
cant and is attributed mainly to a cleaning up of the 
large accumulations of foreign freight at the north At- 
lantic terminals. The steamships are again having room 
and appear to be more responsive to inquiries of shippers 
for cargo space than they have been at almost any other 
time since the beginning of the war. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








CIRCULAR DESCRIBES OIL BURNER VALVES 


The aecompanying illustration shows one of the 
‘*Powell Oil Burner Valves.’’ ‘‘D’’ is the stem, 


machined with needle 
point and fine thread 
permitting a close 
regulation of oil. 
““A’’ is a bonnet 
with cone or beveled 
face connection sim- 
ilar to a ground 
joint union. ‘‘a’’ is 


a hexagonal union 
swivel nut which 
tightens the  trim- 


mings to the body, 
making red lead or 
cement unnecessary 
in order to tighten 
it. ‘*B’’ is the body 
shell and shows the 
exact and uniform 
distribution of metal 
and also the dia- 
phram thickness for 
a good long tapered 
bearing. ‘*W?? is a 
brass  wire-bound, 
easy-grip, nonheating 
handwheel. ‘‘P’? ig 
a packing nut, deep : 
ani Spacious for powkrLt. Ol. BURNER VALVE 
packing material. 
‘*P”* is the oil tube with a long tapered point adapted 
for close control and saving of oil. ‘‘J’’ is an air 
nozzle, heavy and strong for durability and general 
couditions such as a spray or atomizing transmitter. 
‘li mechanical parts are made of standard gage and 
are interchangeable. This oil burner valve has been 
‘esigned to produce the maximum amount of heat 
the minimum amount of oil and air, and its con- 
ition enables it to withstand the usual rough 
usage to which valves of-this kind are subjected. The 
free and unobstructed passage of the oil will not clog 
or interfere with the proper flow, and can be used 
= connection with compressed air, blowers, fan blast 
or steam, 








* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
ated advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
o* August 24, 1912, 


The above information is contained in a little cir- 
cular recently issued by the William Powell Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, which also gives explanations as 
to installation and the price list of the valves. 


~~ 


DESCRIBES TANNING METHODS AND PRODUCTS 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., has recently issued its catalog No. 6, 
which in addition to being handsomely printed and 
illustrated with some unusually fine halftones, several 
of which are in two colors, is very interesting. This 
company manufactures leather, leather belting, lace 
leather, belt cement, belt dressings, leather packings, 
strapping, automobile leathers and various kinds of 
leather for shoes. The first pages of catalog No. 6 
deal with the tanning department, telling and picturing 
how leather is prepared for different kinds of service. 
Several of the following pages are devoted to the 
leather belting department of the company and de- 
scribe and illustrate the next steps in the process of 
making belting. The different grades and brands of 
leather belting and the use to which each is adapted 
are explained and illustrated. More than a dozen sim- 
ple drawings show how as many different types of belt 
drives are applied. 

Most of the remaining pages of the book deal with 
the finished products of the company and the specific 
service for which each is best suited. Price lists and 
specifications of the different products are given. 

A copy of this catalog will be sent upon request to 
executives, purchasing agents, managers, superintend- 
ents, mechanical engineers and others interested in buy- 
ing belting and other leather products. 








SAWMILL IS FOR SALE 


A mill, that for a number of years has been making 
excellent lumber, is now for sale because the supply of 
timber surrounding it is exhausted. The Street-Chatfield 
Lumber Company, 1880 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, makes 
this announcement adding that this sawmill will be sold 
as a whole or in part. The complete outfit includes, 
among other things, a burner, twelve miles of good rails, 
largely 40-pound, thirty No. 2 ‘‘Russell Logging Cars,’’ 
one ‘‘Porter Saddle Tank Locomotive,’’ camp equip- 
ment, axes and many other items going to make up the 
equipment of a sawmill operation. All of this material 
is at Naubinway, Mich., on the Soo Line. The Murray 
Manufacturing Company, of Wausau, Wis., has made blue 
prints and an itemized list showing in detail the condi- 
tion of the machinery. Those interested should address 
the Street-Chatfield Lumber Company. 














Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 





To be sure of getting 
it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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_ LOUISIANA | 





Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














reosoted 


f Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 





sadtiewnC LOSS Lies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS y 
Pili round and Hewn 
1 ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





— Lumber Co. 











Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, ““Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6.Bldg. MANDEVILEE, LA. _) 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., woceta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















e . +. 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,* 4200" * 














VERSATILITY OF MOTOR TRUCKS EXEMPLIFIED — 





Light, Old-Model Cars Useful in Lumber Yards—Government Orders “ Riker” Models 
and Uses Many of Standard Type 





LIGHT TRUCK USEFUL IN LUMBER YARD 


The accompanying photograph shows a lumber truck 
used by the Mueller Lumber Company, of Moline, Il., for 
small and hurry-up orders: J. KE. Bodeen, manager of 
the company, says this truck has been used about nine 
months and has proved to be the handiest and most satis- 
factory piece of equipment the company has. The lum- 
ber shown on the truck is only 200 feet, but the company 
has hauled as much as 500 feet in one load. It also 


used it for delivering half tons of coal all last winter. 
The company finds that the average order that comes in 
for extras on jobs or small hurry-up quantities amounts 
to about 250 feet. Using this truck the company is able 


The flanged rim device was invented and developed by 
A. L. Riker, vice* president and chief engineer of the 
Locomobile Company of America. Mr. Riker is chairman 
of the Committee on Internal Combustion Engines of the 
United States Naval Advisory Board. 


GOVERNMENT PLEASED WITH TRUCK SERVICE 


Truckmaster, Carl W. Newell, of the United States 
Army, home now on a furlough because of the serious 
illness of Mrs. Newell, says ‘‘the motor truck has demon- 
strated in its two months’ service in Mexico its ability 
to meet and overcome every obstacle in desert transporta- 
tion and new records of 





speed and endurance are be- 
ing made practically on every 
trip.’? 

Recently Packard Train 
No. 3, composed of twenty- 
nine Packard motor trucks, 
completed a 14-day trip, to- 
taling nearly 1,000 miles, by 
cutting off a full hour from 
the record made between Ca- 











sas Grandes, 104 miles across 
the border, and Columbus, 
N. M. This trip was made 
in ten hours’ actual running 
time. The service in Mexico 
is proving a thorough test of 
motor transportation and is 
showing the superiority of 








IMPROVISED TRUCK PROFITABLY USED BY LUMBER COMPANY 


to get the order out in a hurry. Needless to say this 
promptness is appreciated by the contractor and con- 
sumer, 

Mr. Bodeen also says that by equipping any machine 
which is getting out of date with a special body one has 
a chance to get his money back, and adds that the com- 
pany will gladly answer any questions as to how this 
body is made, ete. 





GOVERNMENT USES TRUCK WITH FLANGED 
WHEELS 
The Locomobile Company of America recently received 


an order from the United States Government for a com- 
plete company of 30-ton ‘‘Riker Trucks.’’ This order, 

















THIS TRUCK HAS FLANGED WHEELS 


the company says, is the first that has been awarded for 
anything larger than 2-ton vehicles, and was awarded in 
competition with several of the foremost truck manufac- 
turers of the country, and at the highest bid. The 
order was placed on a Monday morning and was filled 
by the company Tuesday afternoon. 

Forty-one mechanics and drivers accompanied the 
trucks on a special train.This order follows a demon- 
stration given recently by 


the truck over horses and 
mules. The Packard trucks 
: have been doing splendid 
work and have not once been laid up for any length of 
time for mechanical repairs. 


NEW USE FOUND FOR AUTOMOBILE 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, recently found a new use for the automobile, in a 
final test of the perfected type of kite or captive balloon. 
The automobile wheel furnished the power to the drum 
which wound in or let out the cable to which the kite was 
attached. These air sentinels are being used extensively 
for spotting artillery fire and for general observation by 
all of the belligerents in the present war. 








SERVICE STATIONS FOR TRUCKS ESTABLISHED 


J. F. Bowman, director of sales of the Federal Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., recently returned from 
a trip through the middle West, during which he in- 
spected several large service stations opened by motor 
truck agencies. Among these cities were Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Saint Louis and Chicago. Only recently was 
the large capital required to build these buildings secured 
in the truck industry, although adequate service stations 
for automobiles have for some time been common. 


ROR ne 


BUILDS SPECIAL LUMBER BODY FOR TRUCK 


The accompanying illustration shows a 2,000-pound 
capacity ‘‘Model F International Motor Truck’’ used 
by the Dietz Lumber Company, of East Akron, Ohio. At 
its Akron factory the International Harvester Company 
of America designed and built a body particularly 
adapted for the class of work known as ‘‘rush orders.’’ 
The- Dietz Lumber Company has been in the retail lum- 
ber business for sixteen years in which time it has built 
up a business of $100,000 a year. This company early 
adopted the motor truck as a necessity for service and 
satisfaction. It uses a ‘‘Knox Tractor’’ for heavy 
hauling, but after twelve years of experimenting with 
different makes and models of trucks, the company 
selected the ‘‘ International Model F’’ made by the !n- 
ternational Harvester Company of America. The load 
shown in the picture contains 781 feet board measure 
and weighs 2,100 pounds and comprises: 4, 2x8 inch, 14 
feet; 5, 2x4 inch, 10 feet; 2, 2x4 inch, 12 feet; 22, 2x4 
inch, 16 feet, 22, 2x4 inch, 9 feet; 300 feet of sheeting 
and 2 window frames. 





the ‘‘Ricker Truck,’’ when [ge ~ a 
one truck was run from Co- 
lumbus, N. M., to El Paso, 
Tex., over the rails of the El 
Paso & Southwestern Rail- 
way System, when it made 
ninety-three miles, averaging 
a little better than nineteen 
miles an hour and carrying 
twenty soldiers with their 
complete equipment. On ar- 
riving at El Paso the truck 
was derailed and driven up 
the main street to General 
Scott’s hotel, where he in- 
spected it and was much 
pleased with the test. The 
truck left El Paso the same 
afternoon and made the re- 
turn trip to Columbus with- 
out accident. 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCK AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED LUMBER BODY 
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PACIFIC COAST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 
SevltLE, WASH., May 27.—Domestic shipments by 
water showed an encouraging increase during April, and 


also shipments to foreign destinations, with’ Australia 
and the Orient leading as takers. 


{he employer's tree labor bureau, which is conducted by 
“the State Employers’ Association and which has met with a 
vood deal of success during the last year, is extending its 
scope and has just established a branch office at Aberdeen, 


Wash. ‘Che labor bureau now has offices in Seattle, Centralia 
and Aberdeen, The Seattle office was established a little 
more than a year ago, and the Centralia office on April 15, 
this year. The former system of employment offices operated 
by private individuals and charging a fee to employees was 


abolished by the State law at the last session of the Wash- 
ington Jegislature. The employers’ free labor bureau was 
then organized by the State Employers’ Association and no 
tees are charged the employees. At the present time the 


labor situation in the State of Washington is satisfactory, 
although there is a strike in progress among the shingle 


weavers and a threatened strike of the longshoremen. The 
shingle weavers’ strike has made very little progress, as it 
was brought on at a time when it was opportune for the 
employers for the reason that the shingle market had a 
tendency to weaken, and the plants where the employees 


went on strike were closed down and the lessening of the 
output thereby has just about evened up the lessening de- 
mand. Several of the plants have’ since resumed operations, 
but there are a number of them still closed and they will 
remain so until they can resume without giving in to the 
demands of the union, 

The Superior Lumber Company, of this city, which has 
disposed of its retail yards in eastern Washington, the sale 
of 2 number of which was recently reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has sold its Walla Walla yard to J. A. Bailey. 
This leaves the company with but four yards and it is 
expected that a deal will be closed. in the very near future 
disposing of these also. 

Although this has been an exceedingly wet and backward 
spring and there has been little thought of danger from forest 
fires, two rather serious fires started this week, one of them 
in the holdings of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of this 
city, and the other on logged-off land owned by the McCoy- 
Loggie ‘Timber Company. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, which has headquarters in this city, has large manu- 
facturing interests at Bellingham, Wash., and extensive tim- 
ber holdings in the vicinity of its plant. ; 

The fine large summer resort hotel at Sol Duc on the 
Olympic Peninsula was destroyed by fire Friday, May 26. 
The loss is estimated at $300,000. The Sol Duc Springs 
Hotel was built and owned by Michael Earles, president of 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, which operates 
one of the largest sawmills on Puget Sound. The Sol Due 
Springs Hotel was fast becoming a very popular resort and 
at the time of the fire had about thirty guests in addition 
to a party of distinguished eastern visitors who had just 
arrived when the fire broke out. In the latter party were 
President A. J. Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway; Vice President H. B. Earling, of the same 
road; Mrs. Harling; Percy Rockefeller, with wife and son; 
C. A. Goodnow, assistant to H. B. Barling; Mrs. T. H. Hunt, 
and J, A. ‘'wachtman, of New York. 

A, ©. Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, 
Springfield, Mass., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was a visitor in 
Seattle this week. Mr. Dutton has secured the services of 
kK. H. Strange to sell Pacific coast lumber, traveling out of 
the Springfield office. Mr. Strange has had much valuable 
experience in the manufacturing of Pacific coast lumber. 
Ile is at present in charge of the manufacturing and _ship- 
ping for the Crossett-Western Lumber Company, at Wauna, 
Ure. Ile bas been with this company four years and prior 
to that was with the Eatonville Lumber Company,. Eatonville, 
Wash. Mr. Strange is a son-in-law of H. S. Mitchell, man- 


ager of the Crossett-Western Lumber Company. He will 
leave that company June 1 and go to California, where he 
will visit the redwood mills from which the Dutton company 
secure its redwood lumber. From there he will go Hast 


to take up his duties as salesman for the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Company, 

_The State Forestry Commission, at the suggestion o? 
Frank 1. Cole, commissioner from Tacoma and formerly for 
many years editor of the West Coast Lumberman, is consid- 
ering the use of an aeroplane for locating forest fires. The 
secretary of the commission has been instructed to communi- 
cate with the Wisconsin forestry department to get informa- 
tion on experiments that have been made there in the use of 
aeroplanes in locating fires. If the plan is adopted by the 
Washington commission, it will endeavor to have the State 
buy an acroplane and to hire an aeronaut to make daily 
flights for the purpose of locating fires. Most of last year’s 
fire wardens were reappointed for this season. 

C, E. vans, formerly manager of the Weed Lumber Com- 
pany, at Weed, Cal., with his family, is a new arrival in 
Seattle, where he will make his future home. Mr. Evans 
during his many years as a practical lumber operator has 
made a large number of important inventions in practical 
logging ind sawmill machinery. He has recently resigned 
from the Weed Lumber Company to enable him to look 
after the selling of his various patented machinery. He has 


Secured quarters at 528 First Avenue, South, where he will 
conduct his business, which is incorporated under the name 
ot the Lumberman’s Specialties Company. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 
Tacoxia, WasH., May 27.—Among other recent orders 


obtain: ' by the Puget Sound Lumber Company is one 
for 1,105,000 feet of car material for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad, delivery on which will be 
Psa is fast as possible, states Secretary E. V. Winter- 


‘She order is stated to be a piece of a 3,500,000-foot 


order rently placed in the Northwest. 
t Ves ‘veights from Tacoma and other Puget Sound ports 
Fee ' and Valparaiso have advanced to 10s, going from 


120s, announces the shipowners’ association. The 


tate to “ape Town, South Africa, remains at 200s and the 
on to Sydney is about 122 s. pence. In the coastwise 
Calif. ares are made at $6.50 from the Sound to southern 
mae ‘cstern Fir Lumber Company, organized a few 
— xo by Lewis E. Frederick and associates, has the 
ales Work up for the new mill it is building on the north 
a 't on the site that was occupied by the BE. J. Mc- 
pla ae il, recently destroyed by fire. Work on the new 
Fred \* being carried along as rapidly as possible and Mr. 
oo ‘and associates expect to have the piant running 
oan ‘iv. Frederick is also: secretary and manager of the 
the ns “umber Company's plant, which is adjacent to 


The ‘stern Fir Company’s plant. 
rially jscoma Fir Door Company expects to be able mate- 
beine 0 increase its output on completion of a dry kiln 
hollow wie 2t its plant on €leyeland. Way. The kiln is of 
Mave ‘ve construction and wil dry door lumber in thrte 
y* instead of six days, as are usually required. The com- 
,... arranging the trackage at its yards to permit of 
output ovement and better to facilitate the handling of 
Dooke 4 ',reports a good line of door orders ahead on its 
Mike Awiceee looking for a continued strong market. 
Dorate? } ite Truck Logging Company, organized and incor- 
Tacoma st Week by J. F. Hickey and F. O. Lundberg, of 
Puyaliny oe e8aged in logging a 42-acre tract near North 
yee'D, an outlying Tacoma suburb, and hauling the logs 
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to the Evergreen Lumber Company’s plant at Puyallup. Two 
three-ton White trucks, equipped with trailers, are being 
used in the operations and the company is logging about 
25,000 feet daily. Mr. Hickey says the cost ot logging is 
tessened by the use of trucks and at the same time more 
work is being done. Mr. Hickey is president of the Hickey 
Motor Car Company, of Tacoma, 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY 

BELLINGHAM, WaASsH., May 27.—Announcement was 
made this week by J. J. Donovan, a trustee of the Trans- 
Pacific Marine, that this company has taken options on 
the steam ‘schooner Oregon, now being built at the Peterson 
yards in Aberdeen, and on another steam schooner, as yet 
unnamed building on Barbare Bros.’ ways in Tacoma. ‘The 
combined carrying capacity of these vessels is about 2,500,- 
vU0. Mr. Donovan says the company will also build two 
vessels on Bellingham Bay, whether it closes the options or 
not. 

A cargo of 1,500,000 feet will be taken from the E. K. 
Wood mill by the steam schooner Cuzco for the west coast 
of South America when it arrives here about June 1. Tne 
schooner Defiance is now at this mill loading 800,000 feet 
of lumber for Australia. 

Two new mills for the Welcome district are assured with 
the completion of the Bellingham & Northern Railway's 
Goshen branch. H. O. Kennedy will build a shingle mil! 
and Ernest Petersen a sawmill. It is believed other mills 
will be built in this section within a year or two, thougn 
probably none of them will be large. ‘The planning of milis 
there is due to the approach of the Bellingham & Northern 
to tracts of timber where logging operations will be con- 
ducted for a decade or more, 

An improvement that will be of material advantage to the 
lumber interests of Anacortes will be undertaken by the 
Government soon if the approval of the United States 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is followed by 
the sanction of Congress and an appropriation for the work. 
This is the dredging of a waterway at an estimated cost of 
$84,000, which, among other things, would give the Old 
Oregon Manufacturing Company, owner of one of the largest 
sawmills in northwestern Washington, a deep water outlet 
to the Sound. The company always has had to pay a 
lighterage charge of from 50 cents to $1.25 a thousand feet 
in order to get to deep water. Agitation for the waterway 
started several years ago. 

That logs have reached their highest price for 1916 is the 
belief of Alexander’ Polson, of Hoquiam, as expressed in a 
Bellingham interview. He says that further advances can 
not be expected while the shortage of bottoms prevents 
cargo expansion. In speaking of the need of an American 
merchant marine he declared that this nation can not ex- 
pect to get one until the interior States have been educated 
to the point where they can see the necessity for it. 


INLAND EMPIRE E 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WaAsH., May 27.—During the last two or 
three weeks nearly every lumber mill operating in the 
country tributary to Spokane has put on night shifts of 
workmen, increasing their payrolls by from 50 to 60 percent 
and doubling their output, according to J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary of the Inland Empire Manufacturers’ Association. 

Giving employment to about 100 men, an increase of 
twenty over slack times, the Phoenix Lumber Company has 
resumed the operation of its sawmill in Spokane. ‘The mill 
was started on a one-shift basis last week, and it is ex- 
pected that sawing. on a more extensive scale will be under 
way soon. The company plans to saw about 10,000,000 feet 
in the local mill this season. It also is extending its logging 
roads in its timber holdings about Springdale and recently 
resumed work on a large scale in its Springdale mill. 

To open up its pulp timber holdings on Ruby Creek in 
Idaho, the Inland Empire Paper Company of Spokane has 
begun preliminary work toward the construction of a flume 
about nine miles long, terminating at Addie, Ida., the build- 
ing of a railroad across the Moyie River to connect with the 
Spokane International Railroad and the erection of a saw- 
mill and logging camps in which approximately 100 men 
will be employed. A crew of engineers and surveyors is on 
the ground, according to R. 8S. Talbot, manager of the paper 
company, to select sites for the logging camps and arrange 
for the other construction work. 

Although snow continues two to four feet deep in the 
hills, the Government is making preparation to protect from 
fires the 1,000,000-acre tract of the Clearwater forest, Ida. 
Twenty-five miles will be added to the trails through the 
great wilderness and 40 miles to the telephone lines, said 
W. B. Willey, supervisor, while in Spokane this week. The 
working force, usually six in winter, outside the office will 
be increased to sixty and the headquarters moved from 
Orofino to the Elk Creek ranger station, in order to facili- 
tate operations. The outside force will be divided into 
lookouts, who watch from a high point and report fires; 
the smoke chasers, who are sent to any point where there 
is suspicion of flames, and the patrolmen who visit localities 
out of range of the lookouts. The heliograph is used in 
signaling at stations not equipped with the telephone. Wheu 
darkness makes its use impossible the heliograph will be 
succeeded this year for the first time by an acetylene light. 
There is a grazing area for 55,000 sheep and 2,500 cattle 
in the forest. 


IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON 


LA GRANDE, ORE., May 27.—Extreme moisture in 
wooded areas of eastern Oregon is interfering to a 
marked degree with milling. This is especially true 
where virgin forests are being penetrated and the tracks 
used for transportation are new and unsettled, such as is 
the case in Wallowa County, about Enterprise. The big 
new mill there is retarded-on that score. 

The victory over railroads which eastern Oregon mills 
scored in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision a 
few days ago, has a marked bearing on the trade in this 
vicinity. For many years certain territory in North Dakota 
and elsewhere was practically shut out to the local mills and 
the new rate, effective next fall, remedies conditions. 

With the removal of Leon B. Stoddard, secretary of the 
Oregon unit of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from Perry to Baker, headquarters of the association 
naturally move to that city from La Grande. 

Substantial business, better prices and more encouragement 
at all angles is the situation in eastern Oregon lumber dis- 
tricts this spring. Mills are running up to capacity in most 
instances. 

















IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


SANDPOINT, IpA., May 29.—Lumbermen report a good 
business with plenty of orders and all the mills are run- 
ning, most of them double shift. There is a marked 
difficulty in securing men for work both in the mills and in 
the woods that may become acute before the season is over. 

The danger of extreme high water which has been greatly 
feared this year because of the excessive snowfall during 
the winter has been greatly lessened by the cold weather of 
the last few weeks. 

W. G. Phalon, chief fire warden for the Pend d'Oreille 
Fire Protective Association, has opened his offices for the 
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IFIC COAST 


season at the corner of Fourth and Cedar streets and is 
getting his office force in shape preparatory to putting the 
regular force of thirty-four rangers and patrolmen at work 
cleaning trails and getting ready for the summer’s fire fight- 
ing. Mr. Phalon has been very successful in doing effective 
fire prevention and fire fighting work at a very low cost to 
the members of the association. 



















































who know the advantage 
of buying their stock in 
mixed cars appreciate our 
facilities for shipping any- 
thing in 


Fir, Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


with their orders for V. G. Flooring, 
Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding. An 
annual capacity of 80,000,000 feet 


insures prompt shipment of all orders. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
828 Tel Ofcs: ~= TACOMA, WASH. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

















or tariff connections thereof, will find it advantageous to order 


Fir, Spruce and Western 
Hemlock Lumber 
Daily cut, 600,000 feet. Sei telencel stock of the finest 


quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. Correctly made; Right thick- 


ness; and from the Finest Timber. 








Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. 


—From— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


lmportant:—Notwithstanding the heavy demands made 
upon our rail shipping capacity, 100% of our requirements 
for cars are being supplied; we are making prompt ship- 
ment of orders that closely fit our stock. 
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Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 




















L MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles 











CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, May 27.—No material weakening in 
the local lumber market has been noticeable during May, 
and there is about a normal volume of shipments from 
the North to the California market. If there had been more 
coasting vessels available, a great deal more lumber would 
have been shipped. The advances in coastwise freight rates 
have absorbed some of the profit accruing from the increased 
prices of lumber. 

As to the future the majority of the wholesalers are opti- 
mistic, although a prominent fir operator estimates that 
upper grades are off about $2 a thousand, as compared with 
a month ago, and the volume of domestic shipments to Cali- 
fornia ports is smaller. Export fir is selling at $10.50 to 
$11 base, with the volume limited by lack of tonnage. 

The white and sugar pine market is in comparatively 
good shape. Redwood shipments to the eastern market are 
quite encouraging, and prices are well maintained on domestic 
cargo. , 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was seventeen, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $174,000. This is below the average for local 
building construction. However, the eighty-three building 
permits issued during the week at a valuation of $549,0UU 
indicated that the building situation had improved. 

The offshore freight market for lumber cargoes is firm, 
although rates to the Orient for merchandise have weak- 
ened since the Japanese lines put on additional steamers. 
Very few charters are being made for the present year, but 
chartering ahead for 1917 continues. There is a very small 
supply of disengaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes. 
Offshore freight quotations are practically unchanged. 

Coasting lumber freights are steady and there has been no 
further advance in rates, although there still is an insuf- 
ficient supply of steam schooners to handle shipments from 
the North. Quotations are between $5.50 and $6 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $6.50 to $7 
to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, May 27, amounted to a total of 13,- 
000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 














AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CaL., May 27.—Local retail dealers re- 
port a rather small volume of business, but with a fair 
return on the orders they are able to book. The volume 
is slightly under that which was obtainable a month or so 
ago, but the lull is expected to be temporary only. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are still quoted at $15.50 
base, although the upper grades have shown a little soft- 
ness in price lately. It is the general opinion among the 
dealers that the uppers were too high in price in compari- 
son with the quotations on the common grades and the 
present softness in price on clears is only regarded as a re- 
adjustment of prices to the proper level. 

Redwood prices are well maintained by the mills, $8 off 
the list being quoted on merchantable and $6 off on clears. 
The aaa of business transacted in redwood is light but 
steady. 

The Pacific Lumber Company has finally cleaned up the 
remainder of stock at its wholesale yard at Wilmington 
and nothing remains now but the shed, the planing mill and 
some machinery. It is not the intention at the present time 
to take down the heavy timbers for the monorail — or 
to remove the foundations for the lumber piles. he com- 
pany sold about 3,000,000 feet of odds and ends on hand 
to the Magnet Lumber Company, which will work them up 
and dispose of them through its local yards at Los An- 
geles. The Magnet Lumber Company purchased a couple 
of machines at Wilmington and are reworking a good deal 
of the lumber on the ground. ' 

The J. R. Hanify Company, prominent redwood manufac- 
turer and ship owner, has removed its southern California 
office, in charge of W. T. Cooper, to 522 Central build- 
ing. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., May 27.—Conditions in the lumber- 
ing industry in western Canada are improving very slowly 
owing to the fact that the farmers are now completing 
their seeding and ploughing operations, after which a rush in 
the lumber trade in the West is expected. 

Sawmills in the prairie Provinces report that nna A are 
cutting an enormous quantity of lumber this summer in ex- 
pectation of a big demand. ‘The retail yards in the West 
are busy, but are waiting until the farmers are through with 
their seeding ~ aggre 4 before stocking up, although in 
several parts the retailers have placed large orders for 
stocks with both the Coast and ountain mills. Stocks 
generally are low and with the scarcity of log, prices are 
somewhat higher than last year at this time. 

According to a report submitted to the Minister of Lands 
of British Columbia it is estimated that the timber cut for 
1916 will be in the neighborhood of from 150,000,000 to 
160,000,000 feet. In 1913, in which year the largest cut 
was made, it amounted to only 148,000,000 feet. Prac- 
tically every mill is running or will be running by the 
summer. Optimism concerning the timber industry is gen- 
eral. The late and wet spring has militated against suc- 
cessful slash disposal, although further attempts will be 
made when the conditions are more favorable. In the open 
forest vegetation is well advanced, and no trouble with fires 
of any consequence is expected until July or August. n 
the bottom lands in sheltered localities there is still some 
snow, which along the headwaters of the streams also re- 
mains practically undiminished owing to the low tempera- 
tures. Conditions point to a year of exceptionally high 
water in all the rivers and lumbermen are taking precau- 
tions against the coming floods. 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, ONT., May 29.—Trade has been quiet lately, 
largely on account of excessive rains which have affected 
business unfavorably, especially in the country districts. 
Local yards are carrying sufficient stocks to meet the com- 
paratively limited building requirements and sales are gen- 
erally light. The American demand is hardly so active as 
earlier in the season, but there is a fair call for white pine 
and heavy birch is increasingly in requisition. Hemlock is 


% 
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not much called for, but prices are well maintained owing 
to the shortage in last winter’s cut of logs. Driving opera. 
tions have made good progress, there being plenty of water 
in the streams. In fact, in some localities the water has 
been too high and dams on the smaller streams have been 
washed out and logs have broken away from the booms 
Some of the mills are unable to obtain sufficient labor ang 
wages are increasing. The extra cost of manufacture js 
likely to result in an advance of prices for the new cut, 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 

MontREAL, CaN., May 29.—The pulp and paper indus. 
try in this country is in a healthier condition now than 
at any other time in its history. Old mills are being en- 
larged and new plants are being tuned up in order to turn 
out a greater output. 
_ The lumber business in Canada is showing a considerable 
improvement, due partly to the opening of navigation and 
npthan to the general on depen in business. Car many- 
acturing plants are receiving some orders; a number of big 
public works are being carried on; a certain amount of ship- 
building is being undertaken, and the general building trade 
is showing a steady but gradual improvement. The demand 
for shell boxes, for portable houses and for lumber to supply 
the allied nations is also helping to make business better, 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. Joun, N. B., May 29.—One report last week was 
that between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet of logs might 
be hung up in New Brunswick streams this year, but it 
was added that owing to the large cut there would still be 
enough for all requirements. 

British and French Government contracts for lumber up to 
the end of May for war purposes are being cleaned up, but 
vessels are scarce and no June and July business has been 
contracted for, though some is expected. Ocean freights are 
still at 390s to 400s, and there are such stipulations as to 
demurrage and the like that the total might run to 600s in 
reality, and the shippers are therefore not eager to charter, 
The high prices for lumber in England continue, however, 
and cargoes are going forward in a great variety of craft. 

The American market is reported to be easier, with less 
demand at the moment, but the outlook is considered favor. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., May 31.—Actual comparison, made to- 
day in several Boston lumber offices, of business done 
during the first five months of 1916 with the volume of 
sales and profits in previous years proves that despite rail- 
road embargoes and other handicaps to trade this year is the 
best so far for the lumber dealers since 1912. If building 
activities throughout New England, manufacturing enter- 
prises and other industries continue on their present pros- 
perous basis, and the money market remains as satisfactory 
as it is today, there is every reason to believe that on Janu- 
ary 1 next Boston lumbermen will be able to write down 
1916 as a red letter year in their business experience. 

Prices have s4gged a little during the last week or so in 
the case of some lines, but it must be admitted that in 
nearly every case where this is true the quotations had 
touched new high records. Eastern spruce _ dimension 
brought $28 base a few days ago, and 1x6-inch No. 2 com- 
mon southern pine sold at $24 wholesale. Retail dealers 
were almost aghast at the prices they had to pay in order 
to satisfy the urgent demands of their customers among the 
building contractors, although they themselves had advanced 
their price lists and today are getting just as much from 
the consumers notwithstanding the fact that some branches 
of the lumber market have settled down to a more solid and 
consistent basis of values. Some wholesalers complain that 
their best customers are disposed to hold off from placing 
important orders during this transient period while the lum 
ber market is being slightly readjusted, but the ee | 
agree that a little patience and firmness is all that is needed. 

All building records for New England were broken by the 
statistics announced last Thursday for the value of con 
struction contracts since January 1. May building alone 
will considerably exceed $20,000,000. Here are the figures 
for New England building contracts placed from January 1 
to May 24 during the last ten years: 














1916.......$79,128,000  1911....... $60,884,000 
Ty eee 65,201,000 1910....::: 5,434,000 
1914....... 67,978,000  1909....... 61,493,000 
ae8.. 5. .. 65,982,000  1908....... 33,926,000 
“TE Seer 77,162,000 1907....... 55,321,000 


There are important gains in building activity throughout 
the metropolitan district. A very large proportion of the 
business is in single and two-family residences, which meats 
a ot part of the cost goes for lumber. 

ome uneasiness has been felt the last few days over the 
labor situation in the building trades, because of the de 
mands of the common laborers for more pay, which has 
been peremptorily refused by the contractors. Increases 
granted to the workers in many lines of industry here and 
the brisk condition of the labor market encouraged the build: 
ing laborers to demand an advance from 35 cents an hou 
to 42% cents. At a meeting last week in the headquarters 
of the Master Builders’ Association, the contractors voted 
to refuse an advance. The Building Trades Council has now 
voted to back up the laborers and to call a strike on June 1, 
tomorrow, unless the contractors surrender. One side of the 
controversy is bluffing. The public will know which by this 
time tomorrow. 

Lumber continues to come along in important amounts 
from the Provinces, but the scarcity of tonnage is practically 
certain to restrict the volume of these offerings to preveit 
injury to the trade in domestic spruce. It is interesting t? 
note that many vessels bringing the Canadian lumber are 
little fellows of 90 to 120 tons, some of them recently 
yashed out of the fishing trade. Late arrivals were the 
ittle British schooner A. J. Sterling from Walton, N. 8. 
which could carry only 30,000 feet of spruce piling, and the 
British schooner Eskimo, which brought 46,979 feet of hem 
=, and eighty-six spruce piles for the Charlestown Navy 

ard. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, May 31.—Building permits in Manhattat 
took another jump last week, indicating that prospects 
are good. There was a gain of ten permits and ove 
$2,000,000 in money value. Wholesalers find that notwith: 
standing the quietness that has prevailed during the oa 
two weeks there is a special current of new business UD 4 
way. In some lines the falling off is quite noticeable, = 
with the approach of summer it is expected that the N 
urban operations will be placed on an attive_ basis. ip 
change in the labor situation is reported. The firms iy 
connection with the Building Trades Employers’ Associat . 
having carpenters, painters and housesmiths on strike 3 
unyielding beyond the point of the concessions offer hat 
them recently and refused by the men. Another feature t 
is causing some discussion in the lumber circles is tha tock 
cause of the difficulty of getting certain classes of 8 
here on account of the embargo second hand lumber 38 
ing used to a remarkable extent. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


BurFALo, N. Y., May 31.—One of the drawbacks to 
the lumber trade in this section is the shortage of labor. 
This applies also to various manufacturing industries, 
including woodworking enterprises. Many concerns could use 
a good many more men if they were able to obtain them. The 
lumber yards find it difficult to secure full crews, because of 
the extremely high wages paid by large local industries, and 
advertising for men in the local papers is not so productive 
as usual. Any ablebodied man can easily find work at pres- 
ent at wages which are much above the ordinary. Not only 
are the lumber yards in need of men, but there is a demand 
tor hundreds of men to work in the forests of Pennsylvania, 
and other lumber regions. 

During the last few days three additional lumber cargoes 
arrived here, with a total of about 2,000,000 feet. The 
Nellie Reddington had a cargo of 600,000 feet for Montgom- 
ery Bros. & Co. and for C. M. Betts & Co.; the A. C. Tuz- 
berry had 800,000 feet for H. M. McNeil & Bro.; the H. E. 
Runnels had 585,000 feet for the Lackawanna Steel Com- 


any. 

. Huilding permits for the last week numbered 122, with 
forty-seven wooden dwellings. The total cost of permits was 
$288,700, The month will make a considerably better show- 
ing than April. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 31.—The lumber business here 
has about gotten back to normal again and the results 
of the strike are becoming nothing but memories. The 
apparent surplus of certain building items is still a reality 
and as much transit stuff in this line is arriving prices are 
still off. The rest of the market is excellent and there has 
been no apparent decrease in demand. Deliveries are being 
rushed to the building operations and most of them now 
have enough lumber to keep them going at full speed. Many 
transfers of large plots of unimproved properties are being 
made to builders, and as these men seldom carry property 
long without improving it it is taken as an indication that 
there will be a lot of fall building. Outside the city there 
is even more building activity than here; in Delaware County 
alone there is now under way building work estimated to 
amount to $1,000,000 in dwellings, and big industrial 
plants to cost $3,000,000 are being erected at Chester, Eddy- 
stone, Marcus Hook and other busy centers. Dwelling work 
is active in all the nearby towns that are catering to indus- 
tries. The railroads and big industrial establishments here 
are buying well and the furniture makers are reported as 
busy. Box and shook makers were never busier and the 
public and semipublic work in addition to individual is keep- 
ing the dealers in piling, ties and timbers very busy. Last 
week sites were selected for three new municipal piers, 
which will be located at Jackson Street, Kenilworth Street 
and at Bainbridge Street. The commercial agencies here 
report manufacturers and jobbers in general lines up to 
capacity and the money market is easy, with collections in 
most lines reported as better. 

The hardwoods are all in demand in excess of the supply 
of dry stock and prices have been maintained but have 
shown no increase. Ash, basswood, plain and quartered oak, 
chestnut, maple, birch, beech and gum are all in good de- 
mand, and poplar has tightened up until it also is in good 
demand except in a few items. Mahogany and the fancy 
woods are in good demand at tight prices. White pine de- 
mand is still above the supply, especially in the lower 
grades, but the new lake supply is beginning to be felt and 
the scarcity will soon be relieved, at least to some extent. 
Spruce is searce and is bringing very high prices. The de- 
mand for hemlock is good and a lot is being moved at firm 
prices. Cypress demand and price are both steady. Cypress 
shingles are behind in deliveries and demand is insistent. 
Cedar shingles move well, also at steady prices. The larger 
sizes of southern yellow pine are in good demand and prices 
are steady, but in roofers and the smaller sizes there is a 
supply that is a little too long for this market, and the 
same applies to North Carolina. Box in both is strong 
and flooring has not weakened to any extent in spite of the 
extra supply. Lath of all kinds are in good demand and 
prices are firm. 

The first step toward reforesting the bald hills of Elk 
County has just been made by the planting of 96,000 seed- 
lings in the vicinity of Medix Run, mostly white and other 
pines, These barren hills formerly produced some of the 
finest of Pennsylvania’s famed white pine and it is hoped 
eventually to make history repeat itself in this case. 

The Yellow Pine Company, of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointel the exclusive sales agent for the Johnson City 
Lumber Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., that concern 
having notified the trade to that effect. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 31.—Preliminary estimates of 
the volume of building in Cleveland during May indi- 
cate that the type of building in which lumbermen find 
their greatest field, the single and two family residence, is 
increasing. Although considerable building is being held up 
on account of high prices, people are coming to realize that 
prices will not return to their former low level for some time 
and a larger number are going ahead at present prices. 
Another reason for the noticeable increase in lumber sales is 
the fact that much lumber on account of its reasonable price 
is taking the place of other types of building. Prices remain 
firm although no increases are expected as the recent settle- 


ment of the teamsters’ strike did not hit the lumbermen 
seriously. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 


ToLEpO, OHI0, May 29.—The situation is not so satis- 
factory as it might be from the lumber dealer’s stand- 
point. Owing to a complication of matters buying is 
light, but the general belief is that both demand and prices 
must improve soon. ‘Transits are still flooding the market, 
While demurrage rates are being firmly maintained. Cypress 
is the one firm feature in the market, but demand even for 
this lumber is light. Building in Toledo continues active. 





ISSUES BOOKLET ON CULVERTS AND BRIDGES 
OF SERVICE 

One of the latest of the Southern Pine Association’s 
booklets is that entitled ‘‘Culverts and Bridges of Serv- 
ices Tor Rural Roads.’’ On opposite pages are shown 
two stretches of road. On the left hand side is a photo- 
staph showing a road on which a creosoted southern yel- 
low pine culvert is in perfect repair, while the right hand 
page gives an example of what happens all too frequently 
to corrugated iron culverts, the culvert being broken. 
The next two photographs give examples of small inex- 
pensive bridges made of ereosoted southern yellow pine 
timber and planking. 

Un another page is shown a steel bridge that has col- 
‘“psed under the weight of a threshing machine. Other 
bages of the booklet tell the right methods of creosoting 
Mee ag sig yellow pine. On one of the last pages of the 
ng 1S a picture of an old wooden bridge erected in 1849 

re has given 66 years of splendid service. This is one 
of the old type of covered bridges 





THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31.—While there have been sev- 
eral showers in the Memphis territory during the last 
week there has been hardly any interference with work 
in the woods. Under these favorable conditions logging 
operations have made very satisfactory progress and there 
is a steady gain in the amount of timber being cut as well 
as in the quantity being offered for loading. ‘Timber receipts 
have been quite tull at all Memphis mills and similar reports 
are received from points outside of this city. As a result 
manufacturing operations are proceeding very satisfactorily, 
with the output quite up to normal for this time of year. 

Building operations in this city and section are steadily 
expanding and some of the projects more recently launched 
are of considerable proportions. A number of residences and 
stores have been planned: and present indications are that 
the summer will be a period of unusual activity in building 
circles. Manufacturers of all kinds of material used in the 
construction of buildings report a good demand for their 
output and are making preparations for working at full 
capacity during the next few months. 

The Dickson & Shannon Lumber Company, recently incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $10,000, has received 
its charter and has perfected its organization by the election 


, of J. S. Dickson as president, T. L. Shannon as vice presi- 


dent and J. D. Cisney as secretary. The company has already 
opened offices at 411 Exchange Building. For the present 
it will engage in a logging and lumber brokerage business in 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. However, it contem- 
plates engaging in the manufacturing business in the near 
future and plans the establishment of a mill and yard site in 
North Memphis. It will make a specialty of oak, ash and 
hickory when it has completed plans for the establishment of 
its new mill. 

Lumbermen of Memphis are planning to take an active part 
in the Preparedness Parade which will be held here Saturday 
afternoon, June 38, under the auspices of the various civic, 
business and commercial organizations of Memphis. The 
lumbermen’s club is affiliated with the Business Men’s Club 
Chamber of Commerce and it is apparent that the former will 
constitute the largest single division of that organization in 
the parade. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO., May 30.—The movement of build- 
ing lumber has increased materially during the last ten 
days and the trade here is much more active in all lines 
of construction materials. Prices are well maintained and in 
some directions are somewhat higher. It is reported here 
that many of the recent deals for standing timber have been 
at such an advance over former prices, because of the 
strong competition among the mills, that they are bound to 
bring further advances in the price of the manufactured 
stuff. There are complaints of scarcity of good dry stock, 
and this applies especially to low box grades, which are in 
exceedingly urgent demand in this market. Factories are 
busy and the consumption of all kinds of lumber continues 
undiminished. 

The decrease in stocks during April of more than 8,000,- 
000 feet, as shown by the report of Secretary Weller, of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
is encouraging from the manufacturers’ standpoint, and with 
an increase of inquiries and of orders on hand the market 
4 considered in good position for a further strengthening 
of prices. 

The movement of the 8,000,000 feet of southern yellow 
pine and cypress for the Cincinnati Speedway has started, 
and if the work progresses as it has been construction of 
the track and building will soon be under way. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 1.—Hardwood trade has shown 
a steady increase during the last month, the manufac- 
turers report, and most of the large mills in this section 
are operated on full time and in some instances are run- 
ning overtime. Prices hold firm and on some items there 
have been slight increases. The demand for quartered white 
oak and plain oak is strong. Walnut is still off and poplar 
is only fair. The river mills report that they have received 
‘many inquiries for quartered sycamore. Ash and hickory 
are in good demand and gum moves briskly. Most of the 
wood consuming plants in Evansville are being operated 
full time and the furniture manufacturers are especially 
optimistic over the trade outlook. Reports from the South 
and Southwest say that business conditions are getting 
better right along. Veneer manufacturers report a nice 
increase in May over the corresponding month of last year 
and box manufacturers also report a nice steady trade. 
Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers expect an increase in 
their trade as soon as the new wheat crop has been har- 
vested. Hardwood manufacturers report that they get all 
the logs they want at satisfactory prices. 

Building operations in Evansville are picking up nicely 
and with the coming of good weather it is expected that 
architects and contractors will be exceptionally busy. Sash 
and door men say that their trade this season shows an ad- 
vance over last year. The country yard trade is reported 
the best it has been in many years and building material 
men of all kinds say they are looking for an active sea- 
son. 











FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 31.—The lumber trade rules firm 
in every regard. Trade is good in most localities in spite 
of the unfavorable weather which has prevailed for sev- 
eral weeks. Building operations have been hindered to a 
large degree by the inclement weather. The tone of the 
trade is good and most lumbermen consider prospects bright. 

In the hardwood field trade is best with factories. Con- 
cerns making furniture, vehicles and implements have in- 
creased their requisitions. Box factories have also been 
busy. Yardmen are not buying as actively as formerly be- 
cause of the slow movement to consumers. This condition 
is expected to change soon. 
all along the line. 

Yellow pine remains fairly steady, although a slight weak- 
ness is reported in certain quarters. Buying by retailers 
is not so brisk because of bad weather. Rural dealers expect 
a good demand when the weather improves. Prices are 
fairly well maintained. 

Manufacturers of doors and sash as well as millwork are 
having a busy time filling orders. Prices are firm on all 
items. 


Prices are well maintained 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—Lumber trade was un- 
usually good last week despite the fact that bad weather 
interfered considerably with building operations. Most 
of the lumber at the present time is being used in the con- 
struction of homes and this volume of business is becoming 
so large and the city is developing so rapidly that Indian- 
apolis is facing serious problems in attempting to carry gas 
and water extensions to the parts of the city that are being 
built up. The Citizens Gas Company is required by its 
franchise to lay only 35,000 feet of new mains annually, 
while the Indianapolis Water Company is required to lay 
40,000 feet annually. So many new homes have been built 
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xa 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Cedar “Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce “ina zizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a: mooRe: Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 4 bwrtise “Romesentatn 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 














P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 
perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















FIR: CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE - BALLORD ee 
WE” | ec MBER CO. were 
ge, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Shipments , 


REDWOOD 


Dealcrs and factory buyers, who are in the habit 
of buying in small quantities, will find the service 
we render from our Chicago warehouse is unexcelled. 
Large, well assorted stocks on hand at all times. 


Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Spaciaty | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 











AMERICANZLUMBERMAN 


JUNE 3, 1916, 





SEATTLE 


| &ty) # Here Are Shingles That 
f A y Bring You Business 

re They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 


because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 
CHINOOK PRIMES 


De; 


=) 


f | 
j 100% clear—no sap, 100 % vertical 
/ grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
45 thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
“ smooth butts and jointed parallel. 
) Compare them with others for grade and price. 
{ 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
EF SALESMEN WANTED 


), 


ii ss SS 


iy 












Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments " 


Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 











w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CoO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


wn Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








TheSound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


~ Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














on the outskirts of the city so far this year and new streets 
have been developed in so many places that both of these 
public service corporations already have fulfilled their fran- 
chise requirements in the laying of mains. Some dealers are 
beginning to fear that the fact that gas and water cannot 
be carried to new resident districts may cut short the city’s 
present building boom. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 29.—During the last week there 
has been visible a slight change for the better in the 
southern yellow pine situation, especially in the demand 
and in prices for dimension and boards. The demand is 
still less than millmen wish, but the tendency of prices to 
stiffen ‘together with the tightening process in evidence in 
some cases is giving cause for encouragement, and the belief 
that the next few weeks will see some material upward 
changes is gradually strengthening. Some companies are 
tightening up on their prices, reports having come in durin 
the week that dimension advanced $1 a thousand and No. 
boards 50 cents a thousand at some plants, and that others 
were expecting to tack on the advances shortly. The broken 
condition of stocks and the continued car shortage, together 
with the necessity of retailers in the big consuming sections 
to place delayed orders, are considered main reasons for this 
improvement. 

Undoubtedly there is a big volume of yellow pine business 
waiting to be placed, especially in the grain country, which 
will -be sent to the mill sections for quick delivery after the 
buyers are convinced that the market has reached the low 
mark and that prices are on the up-grade. Already some re- 
bounding of prices is noticed, especially on dimension and 
boards, and a little more of this activity will without doubt 
cause retailers to send in orders that they have been holding 
back in the hope of a lower market. It seems to be doubtful 
now that there will be much more business placed except at- 
prices higher than those now generally prevailing. The de- 
clines seem to have reached their limit. 

Some improvement is reported in the car situation, but 
this is not general, as many mills are still unable to get 
box cars. Here and there mills get all the boxes they need, 
but at other points only the open equipment is obtainable. 
When the grain crop begins to move still greater shortage is 
expected. 

The curtailment process continues at the mills and there 
seems to be no disposition to cease this precaution against 
too much production until the demand fully justifies it. 

Lumbermen are taking splendid interest in the affairs of 














the Greater Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, recently re- ° 


organized under the Don Farnworth system with nearly 
800 members and annual revenues aggregating nearly $20,- 
000, and with plans to have one department devoted to 1n- 
dustrial and immigration matters. There is a business coun- 
cil with two representatives from each of the fifty classi- 
fications, representing various trades, businesses, professions 
ete. The lumbermen members elected A. J. Peavy, president 
of the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company, and W. A. Anderson, 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Company, as their classi- 
fication representatives on the council. 





CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


ALEXANDRIA, La., May 30.—The volume of shipments 
from this district is about the same as during the pre- 
vious week, with a slight decline in prices, and the con- 
sensus seems to be that values will hold at the present basis 
on most items. Timber bills are offered in fair volume with 
still a slight weakening in prices on smaller timbers, large 
structural timbers still holding steady. Car material is in 
fair demand with prices as heretofore. Flooring shows less 
strength as to demand and prices have declined 50 cents 
since last week. Demand for ceiling and bevel siding has 
slackened, with prices falling off from 50 cents to $1 on most 
all grades. Drop siding prices have tumbled from 50 cents 
to $1 since last report, with demand on better grades weaker. 
Number 2 boards are in good demand on all items with no 
weakening since last week. Prices on No. 1 boards have 
declined from $1 to $1.50 with demand only fair. Number 2 
fencing still holds good as to demand but shows less strength 
since the previous report ; 1x6 No. 2 leading in demand ; No. 1 
fencing is about the same as No. 1 boards. Demand for 


_ shiplap is very good, with prices about the same as heretofore, 


No. 2 being in greater demand than No. 1. Number 1 dimen- 
sion shows no strengthening, the latest sales reported at $7 
to $8 off the list, with some reports of sales at even less, 
though lower figures are reported on surplus or special items, 
and the demand can be classed as fair only, No. 2 leading in 
demand ; No. 3 stock has declined in price from 50 cents to $1 
with demand only fair. 

The hardwood market shows but little fluctuation since last 
report. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 29.—The lumber market is 
somewhat firmer than it was a few weeks ago, and the 
demand and movements are beginning to regain a normal 
aspect again. Almost all kinds of lumber are asked for and 
stocks are so well rounded out that wants can be supplied 
almost immediately. Dimension is doing well and brings a 
satisfactory price. The weather conditions have been very 
favorable for operations in the lumber camps and at the 
sawmills, and consequently the yard stocks are growing 
rapidly. Farmers as a rule are busy with their crops and 
the country trade is a little quiet as a result. Crop pros- 
pects are fine, and this, with many other stimulants to 
business, will cause a better building spirit in the near 
future. Building operations in Birmingham go ahead at a 
very encouraging pace. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 

WarrEN, ARK., May 29.—Indications are that the yel- 
low pine prices have reached bottom and are now begin- 
ning to look. upward. At least ‘manufacturers of Arkan- 
sas soft pine report sales easier with slight advances obtain- 
able on certain items. The specials are not so plentiful as 
a few weeks ago and transit car lists are decreasing in num- 
ber, which would indicate the surplus lumber has been 
moved and sales are being restricted to bona fide orders. 

Reports are that some of the larger manufacturers have 
found it necessary to reduce production, and in this section 
quite a number of the smaller mills have closed down en- 
tirely on account of unsatisfactory market conditions. If 
this curtailment continues and production does not exceed 
the demand for the remainder of the year the results should 
shqw up very satisfactorily. 

*rices gradually are regaining some of the lost ground, 
and common lumber is now moving in fairly good: volume 
at from 50 cents to $1 more than the prevailing market 
ten days to two weeks ago. Retailers are beginning to 
realize that the turn has come and are buying in larger vol- 
ume. The recent slump had a tendency to stop any stock- 
ing up that might have been contemplated, but with the re- 
turn to a stable market dealers will not be afraid to buy for 
their immediate requirements. 

Factory trade continues good, and with the retail yard 
trade back to normal the mills will have no cause for com- 
plaint. It is true export trade will not be satisfactory until 
the close of the war, but the increased local consumption 
will offset, to a certain extent, the loss in export. 








THE SOUTHWEST | 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., May 30.—Country yards, appar- 
ently, have waited about as long as they can before he- 
ginning to replenish their stocks. A few are ordering 
lumber now and salesmen’s reports indicate that others inust 
order soon if the crop prospects hold up as well as they 
promise now and the copious rains of the last ten days 
have made the outlook very satisfactory from that \jew- 
point. A good many rush orders are booked now and there 
also are numerous requests for tracers for cars. Manutac 
turers in all lines of the lumber business are considerably 
encouraged by the increase in country business and take it 
as_a sign that they will soon be able to terminate their 
policy of watchful waiting for business and come out of the 
trenches again, There has ben a rather firmer tone in 
virtually all the woods the last week and the anxiety to sel| 
has not been so apparent. Business prospects generally 
could not be better than they are now in the Missouri-Kansas 
district and there seems to be no reason why the lumbermen 
should not have their share of the business. 

W. H. Martz, general manager of the Vacheries Cypress 
Company, Vacheries, La., was in Kansas City a couple of 
days last week. Mr. Martz says the cypress mills are hay- 
ing all the business they can handle and that prospects 
could not be better. 

Kenneth S. Duncan, vice president and general manager of 
the Duncan Lumber & Shingle Company, is on a business 
vir. to Salina, Kan, 5 

eorge Beekman, president of the Beekman Sawmill Com- 
pany, is spending a week at the mills. 


A SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINT 

ORANGE, Trx., May 29.—Little change is noted in the 
market since last week. Local lumbermen still hold their 
optimistic belief that conditions will be materially im- 
proved in a short time. An unusually large amount of 
building is in progress here, however, fifty to seventy five 
new dwelling houses, all of a substantial type, being under 
construction. Many others have been completed and occu- 
pied recently. Improvement to business property continues 
and much street improvement is in progress. 

_ The Italian bark Olona, belonging to Henry Piaggio, ar- 
rived here Saturday, May 27, after a voyage lasting ninety- 
five days. It comes from Italy and will load 1,400,000 feet 
of timber and lumber, the bulk of cargo being supplied by 
the Miller-Link Lumber Company. One thousand tons of 
sand ballast is being discharged at an uptown dock for 
the use of the city for street filling purposes. 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, TEx., May 29.—The placing of a large order 
for southern yellow pine by the United States Govern- 
ment was the feature of the market during the last week. 
The order called for 1,800,000 feet of timber to be used for 
planking, and the bids were opened at El Paso last Friday. 
Delivery is to be made at Columbus, N It is under- 
stood that the material is to be used to provide flooring for 
the moving of army trucks over the sandy and _trackless 
lands in Mexico. Local lumbermen expect to furnish a 
large part of this material. 

The market has shown signs of increased activity during 
the last few days and while prices are still about $3 under 
those of last January, a better feeling prevails. H. S, 
Boykin, sales manager of the Chicago Coal & Lumber (om- 
pany, reperts that there is more buying and that the retail 
market is especially active. 

An inquiry has been received for 4,000,000 feet of miite- 
rial for bridge and construction work for Texas railroads. 
It comes direct from the lines and is expected to be placed 
soon. A large quantity of car material has been purchased 
by the American Car Foundry Company and other manu- 
facturing plants. 

Curtailment still prevails among many of the mills, a 
large number of which are running only four and five days a 
week. This is expected to show early results. 

Thomas W. Blake, sales manager for the South Texas 
Lumber Company, has laid stress on the imminent car short- 
age, which he declares will be the greatest and most serious 
ever known to yellow pine business. It will be felt when 
the time for the movement of the cotton and grain crops 
arrives. 

None of the fall buying has yet been done and the de- 
mand is not expected to get better until the market stiffens. 
apo stated that he believed prices would be stronger 
in July. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

St. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The lumber situation here 
remains much as it was last week. Dealers are looking 
forward to the usual revival of the trade which comes 
with the first of June and to the usual increase of demand 
that comes with summer. Demand stil continues for mixed 
dimension, and is a little better than last week. There is 
a belief that this demand will improve. 

The crop conditions of the Southwest are reported good. 

Change in the business methods of the tie and timber 
dealers is still pending. The specifications committee, of 
which F. P. Hearne is chairman, has formulated and sub- 
mitted to that recently formed section of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, a schedule for consideration. The same thing 
is true of the financial committee, which has also submitted 
its report to the trade for consideration and possible revision. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Hobart-Lee Tie Co., of Springfield, Mo., has bous'-t 
1,400 acres of timberland in Christian County, Missouri, from 
J. C. Rogers, of Ozark, and W. M. Wade, of Springfield. Tue 
consideration was $14,000. 

















George Wells, of Pocahontas, Ark., has bought at_ public 
sale a tract of 440 acres of virgin timber, owned by the 
estate of his brother, the late Isaac Wells. The consideration 
is given as $6,695, and the timber is located along Jznes 
Creek, in the western part of Randolph County. 





Cc. K. Wheeler has bought 820 acres of timberland ‘our 
miles west of Kingsland, Ark., which it is estimated «on- 
tains 6,000,000 feet of gum, oak, hickory and cypress. Mr. 
Wheeler has contracted to sell 2,000,000 feet of gum timbe! 
this year. 

H. A. Davis, representative in Huntington, W. Va., for the 
Cockburn & Whaley Lumber Co., of Canada, has boug!t a 
timber tract neat Louisa, Ky., in Lawrence County. The 
tract is said to contain over 1,000,000 feet of oak timber, 
os will be manufactured into lumber and shippe' t? 
Canada. 





The Cordia Timber Co., of Potosi, Mo., of which ©. F. 
Cordia is manager, has bought 24,000 acres of tim! eland 
located in Washington County. It is estimated the timbet 
will cut 15,000,000 feet of lumber. ; 
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| LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R, J. Darnell 
(Ine.) and the Darnell-Love Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago lumber trade visitor 
on Wednesday. 


A. s. Cades, manufacturer of hardwood lumber and 
coopernge stock, with operations at Tallulah, La., 
was in Chicago Wednesday, talking over lumber mat- 
ters with some of the local lumbermen. 


James M. Thompson, of the James Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, Memphis, Tenn., was one of the south- 
ern Jumbermen who spent a day in Chicago during the 
week, obtaining an impression of the lumber trade 
situation here. 


A, J. Cross, of the C, L. Cross Lumber Company, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, and family spent several 
days during this week at Delavan Lake, Wis. Mr, 
Cross has a cottage and later his family will go there 
to spend the summer. 


Harry Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, representative in 
northern Ohio and part of Michigan for the Kirby 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago 
on Wednesday. He stated that demand for southern 
pine in his territory is rather light at present. 


E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, spent most 
of the week at different lumber producing points in 
northern Wisconsin, looking after the situation as it 
prevailed at the mills with northern manufacturers. 


The board of directors of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States while in Chicago 
attending the annual of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association took advantage of its presence here 
and held a meeting, at which matters mostly routine were 
attended to. 


John A. McIntosh, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga., 
while in Chicago in attendance at the convention of 
the Southern Pine Association and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, took occasion to 
visit some of the local lumber offices. 


Adam Trieschmann, sales manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark., while in Chicago in 
attendance at the meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation exchanged trade views with Joe H. Smith, who 
is special representative in this territory for the group 
of Arkansas soft pine manufacturers. 


W. H. Martz, general manager of the Vacherie Cy- 
press Company, of New Orleans, and the Goodland 
Cypress Company, of Chacahoula, La., while in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday declared that though new business 
is not developing so rapidly as he would like to see it, 
- companies he represents are busy filling back 
orders, 


Herbert C. Miller, representative in Ohio and south- 
ern Indiana for the Marathon Lumber Company, of 
Laurel, Miss., spent several days recently in Chicago, 
meeting many of his friends in the local lumber fra- 
ternity. While here he stated that advices he had 
received from the mill indicated that the yellow pine 
situation is in a little better condition. 


W. J. Yardley, sales manager for the Sabine Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, Mo., while in Chicago during 
the week conferring with F. D, Wherritt, local repre- 
sentative in this territory for the company, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, which was 
held at the Congress Hotel on Memorial Day. Mr. 
Yardley returned to St. Louis Wednesday evening. 


N. J. Clears, representative in this territory for the 


Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, emphis, 
Tenn, and the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Company, of Gladstone, Mich., is again confined to 
his home, 4615 North Campbell Avenue. Mr. Clears 
only recontly was able to return to his office in the 
Monadnoek Block, following a siege of sickness of 
SIX Weeks’ duration. 

H. A. McCausland, general manager of the St. 
Landry Realty Company (Ltd.), of Hazelwood, La., 
while ix “‘hicago on Monday, declared that the hard- 
oan mill of the company at Hazelwood, which has 
een Closed down since the beginning of the European 
ial W.'' likely be reopened. The lack of export oe 
th ‘s, ovcasioned by the war, was the cause of closing 
ap at that time, but officials of the company 
The fc that conditions justify starting sawing again. 

te cov of the company consists of gum, oak and ash. 
Pay “ional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ex- 


cae have an exhibit at the industrial exposition 
wich ‘vil be held next week at Fort Wayne, Ind., start- 


i. The exhibit will be in charge of Homer S. 
hie ee f the trade extension department. Following 
wlwed 9 Fort Wayne, Mr. Sackett will go to Detroit 
me ea. ru the association’s exhibit, which will be a part 
oe al ‘position that is being arranged by the Detroit 
Trader, : at the quarters of the Detroit Builders’ & 
deaar “xchange, on the fourth floor of the Penobscot 
inet So During the week the trade extension depart- 
les cd several new bulletins, among them being 
j»,) {ed Wood Block Paving, Technical Literature No. 
Woe ,, Lest of Fire Retardants, Technical Literature 
Seng tll tn Exhibits’’; and three bulletins of 


RECEIVES NOTIFICATION OF RECLASSIFI- 
CATION HEARING 


The traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago through its chairman, A. Fletcher 
Marsh, makes the official announcement that notice 
has been received from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the first hearing ‘‘on the matter of rates 
on the classification of lumber and lumber products’’ 
will start at the Auditorium Hotel at Chicago on. July 
10. On account of the importance of this hearing, 
Chairman Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will personally preside. ‘‘It is a significant 
fact that the actual taking of testimony occurs a 
little over twelve months after the original order of 
the commission for the investigation was issued,’’ 
reads the notice that has been sent out by Chairman 
Marsh. ‘‘Unless all indications to the contrary are 
in error, this hearing will bring together more lumber 
traffic officials than any other hearing ever held be- 
fore the commission and will undoubtedly be a drawn- 
out argument between the railroads and lumber ship- 
pers,’’ The Traffic Club of Chicago, of which F. L. 
Bateman is president, has extended visiting delegates 
to the Republican and Progressive conventions a cor- 
dial invitation to make use of the Chicago Traffic 
Club’s headquarters during their stay in Chicago, On 
Thursday the following invitation was sent to the 
traffic clubs‘throughout the country whose members 
might be in attendance at Chicago conventions: 

The Traffic Club of Chicago extends a cordial invitation 
to all visiting Traffic Club members to use its rooms and 
facilities on the eighteenth floor of the Hotel La Salle, La 
Salle and Madison streets, Chicago. The club rooms are 
centrally located and visiting traffic men will find quiet and 
convenience at their disposal. Arrangements can be made 
through any of the members of the Chicago club for cards 
that will entitle visiting members to the use of the dining 
room as well as all of the appointments in the club. 

It is likely that the same invitation will be ex- 
tended to visiting traffic men during the hearing on 
the classification of lumber and lumber products, be- 
cause this hearing will bring a large number of traffic 
experts to Chicago. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE YELLOW PINE 
: INDUSTRY 


John Mason, secretary and sales manager, and T. L. 
Smith, assistant sales manager, of the Natalbany 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Hammond, La., were Chi- 
cago visitors this week and were appreciated callers 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednes- 
day. On that day Mr. Mason had rounded out twenty- 
five years in the yellow pine industry, the greater part 
of which time has been with the company of which 
he is now secretary and sales manager. Mr. Mason 
said that the plant at Norfield, Miss., purchased last 
year from the Butterfield Lumber Company, has re- 
cently resumed operation after having undergone a 
thorough overhauling, which included the substitution 
of a Dixie rig for the gang, the present equipment of 
the plant consisting of two bands and a Dixie. Dur- 
ing the long shutdown of this plant practicaily all 
of the stock on hand was disposed of and the mill 
has resumed operation with almost bare yards and 
sheds. The Natalbany Lumber Company operates four 
sawmills, practically the entire output of which is 
regular stock items, very little special cutting heing 
accepted. The company enjoys a splendid trade in 
New England territory but recent freight embargoes 
have very seriously hampered shipments to that sec- 
tion. While the yellow pine market just now is sag- 
ging considerably Mr. Mason looks for a decided 
improvement in the near future and believes that 
there will be a demand amply sufficient to take care 
of production if manufacturers are judicious in their 
handling of the situation. 





LUMBER PRESS CLUB IS ORGANIZED 

At a meeting in the rooms of the Advertising As- 
sociation in Chicago-on Wednesday, May 31, at which 
representatives of a number of lumber trade papers 
were present, the organization of the Lumber Press 
Club was perfected, W. C. Howe, of Chicago, James 
A. Kirby, of New Orleans, and J. A. Boyd, of New 
Orleans being named as a committee to complete the 
details ‘of incorporation. Annual dues in the asso- 
ciation were fixed at $5, qualification for membership 


“to be connection with the editorial or business de- 


partment of a reputable lumber trade newspaper for 
at least five years, election to membership to require 
a unanimous vote. The following officers were elected 
for the current year, the officers also to constitute 
the board of directors: 

President—James E. Gatewood, St. Louis Lumberman, St. 
Louis. 

First vice president—W. C. Howe, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

Second vice president—J. A. Kirby, Southern Lumberman, 
Nashville. 

Secretary—B. A. Johnson, Lumber World-Review, Chicago. 

Treasurer—James A. Boyd, Lumber Trade Journal, New 
Orleans. 


LATE LUMBERMAN LEAVES ESTATE OF OVER 
A MILLION 

David N. Kneeland, Milwaukee (Wis.) lumberman 
who died recently, left an estate valued at $1,304,973, 
according to an inventory filed May 26 in the Milwau- 
kee County court. The real estate is appraised at 
$227,000 and consists of the homestead in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., valued at $12,000, and the Kneeland Block, 
Grand Avenue, Tenth and Eleventh Streets, Milwau- 
kee, valued at $215,000. This site has already been 
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SEATTLE 


Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 














Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
_ Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 

G. G. Rupley, 

652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 












Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. &Mfg.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mgr. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














EAGLE BRAND 
XXXXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A*’S 


3 R’s in Education. 
3 P’s in Manufacturing 
TRADE MARK of Shingles. 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 

best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 

enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 

PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 

does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
ay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 


PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Ringe 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 


We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


JE. Pinkham— 

a Lumber Co. 
LONG CLEAR FIR 

SILO STAVES 


General Office, SEATTLE 
| 1531 Lumber Exchange CHICAGO Telephone Randolph 182 | 
































THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 











_--OLD-GROWTH ~ 


* >} al ~ 
~. ®FOReACTORY. PURPOSES 


-FOSTER-MORGAN -LUMBER-CO>. 


®-Henry Building, SEATTLE * 
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WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 





Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our S, 


ialty—Shi ts by all roads. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 


(E. T Sturgeon) 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of: 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., 
‘ON, ORE. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 

R. C. Angell Co. (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T P White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F P McCormick) LINNT! 

CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr.Co, COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., 

(Wilber Hattery, Jr. Mgr West Dept.) MABEL, ORE. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., 
(J D. Merrill, West Hotel) BRIDAL VEIL, ORE. 








Douglas Fir Lumber Company. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 











ry 


- 
© Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 

















910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
re ‘ San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 


Bi! 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 











<1 CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 5 











Cedar IPLLIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands. It isin its 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














selected for Milwaukee County’s new $3,000,000 court- 
house. The personal property includes 100 shares of 
the Johannasberg Manufacturing Company, Johannas- 
berg, Mich., appraised at $1,300; 4,048 shares of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Company, valued at $404,- 
800; 6,000 shares of the Kneland-Bigelow Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., valued at $450,000; two miscellaneous 
shares, $200; life insurance, $4,500. -Bills receivable 
are listed at $209,178 and household goods, $2,736. 
The inventory shows that title to land in Price, 
Oneida and Ashland counties, Wis., held by Mr. Knee- 
land as trustee of the Kneeland-MecLurg Lumber Com- 
pany, is valued at $1,128,001. It is interesting to note 
that the board of appraisers for Milwaukee County 
valued the Kneeland courthouse site at $180,000, while 
the Kneeland heirs demand $285,000, and it is valued 
in the inventory at $215,000. 





HELPS SETTLERS ALONG ITS LINES 


Railroad Inaugurates New Educational Feature by 
Operating Land Clearing Demonstration Train 


Though the Chicago & North Western road has been 
a pioneer in the work of aiding the established farmer 
or settler along its lines, a decidedly new feature in 
aiding development work in agricultural districts was 
inaugurated just a few days ago, one that should be 
of especial interest to owners of cutover timber lands. 
The new feature was the operation of a land clearing 
demonstration train, a work that was done in codpera- 
tion with the agricultural officials of the University 
of Wisconsin. The train was operated in north and 
south central Wisconsin for a period of two weeks, 
starting May 8 at Mountain and ending May 26 at 
Woodruff. According to Government figures, there 
are 10,000,000 acres of cut-over lands in northern Wis- 
consin, and the soil survey of the State has roughly 
estimated that three-fourths of these lands are fair 
or better agricultural lands. 


es, 


Antigo, where demonstrations were made, the ¢om. 
mercial club gave a banquet at which not only those 
in charge of the demonstration spoke of the work 
and methods being followed, but business men of the 
town also gave short talks. 

Local newspapers throughout the territory covered 
by the train covered in detail in their news stories 
the work that was being done, and one of the news. 
papers characterized the inauguration of the train ag 
the biggest effort ever made in northern Wisconsin for 
the development of waste land. The train was di- 
rectly in charge of Ford Allen, general dairy agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, and Carl D, Living. 
ston, of the department of agricultural enginecring 
at the University of Wisconsin. The Dupont Powder 
people had a representative present to watch and aid 
in the dynamiting operations and the following com. 
panies had stump power machines of different types 
at the demonstration: Zimmermon Steel Company, 
Bettendorf, Iowa; Hercules Manufacturing Company, 
Centerville, Iowa; Flynn Stump Puller Company, Su- 
perior, Wis., and the A. J. Kirsten & Co., Escanaba, 
Mich. 

It is not improbable that as a result of this coip. 


- eration work land clearing associations will be formed 


in several sections of Wisconsin, and will have far 
reaching effect in getting new settlers for the north- 
ern part of the Badger State and help clear the land 
in the most economical way possible. Demonstration 
trains of different kinds are not new to the Chicago 
& North Western railway; this road has for the last 
fifteen years codperated with agricultural colleges, 
universities, State dairy associations and other asso- 
ciations in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, in operating trains for the 
promotion of dairying, stock raising and corn, small 
grain and alfalfa growing. The officials of the road 
having this work in charge have tried to codperate 
with colleges and associations in finding the best 
methods for each particular district and ascertaining 
which are the best crops or kinds of live stock that 





Leaving 7,500,000 acres as 
‘‘fair or better’’ agricul- 
tural lands, it is stumps that 
stand in the way of extensive 
development. 

In order to determine the 
cost and the better methods 
for clearing the land of the 
different soil types in this 
area, the Chicago & North 
Western railway decided to 
conduct its demonstration 
train. The train was in 
charge of fifteen specialists 
experienced in the use of 
stump pullers of the hand or 
horse power variety and in 
the use of dynamite. In or- 
der to study this matter 
thoroughly, the agricultural 
engineering department of 
the Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture recently established 
a new branch of work, devoted to the study of the 
problems and costs of clearing cutover lands. The ob- 
ject of the land clearing demonstration train operated 
by the Chicago & North Western and the agricultural 
college officials was not to advocate certain methods of 
clearing but to show what power, horse and hand stump 
pullers and dynamite can do. The plan followed was to 
operate on 10-acre tracts near the railroad at definite 
points on the route. 

At Elcho, Wis., 150 settlers were on hand to watch 
the operation. At this point a tract covered with 
white pine stumps was cleared, and the settlers not 
only watched the operation but were requested to ask 
any questions about the different methods that they 
did not understand. At Crandon, Wis., where a stop 
of three days was made, a tract covered with hem- 
lock, birch and maple stumps was cleared in record 
time. Not only did farmers and settlers come from 
all parts of the country but the Crandon business men 
closed their places for one day in order that attention 
could be given to a demonstration meaning so much 
to the development in that part of the State. At 














BLASTING OUT STUMPS WITH DYNAMITE 








USE OF HAND POWER MACHINE IN REMOVING STUMPS 


are likely to produce the best results. In the last 
several years the Chicago & North Western road has 
spent not less than $25,000 annually in order to help 
the farmers and settlers along its line. 





EXHIBITS OLD WOODEN WATER PIPE 


In one of the windows of the Peoples Gas Building 
on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, there is exhibited 4 
section of Chicago’s first ‘‘wooden pipe’’ water sys 
tem. Below the ‘specimen there is a printed card ex 
plaining that the section was found twenty feet below 
the surface on Adams Street at the alley in the reat 
of the Peoples Gas Building, when the excavating 
work was done for the foundation of the building i 
1910. In 1842 a 25-horse power steam engine located 
at Lake Street and Michigan Avenue was used 10 
pump water from the lake into nine and one-quarter 
miles of such wooden water pipe. The water so pumped 
was supplied to 1,000 hydrants, a family of four pay 
ing $10 a year for such service. 





LUMBERMAN PRESENTS BUST OF FAMOUS 
NATURALIST 

Thomas E. Brittingham, president of the Britting- 
ham & Hixon Lumber Company, Madison, Wis., has 
presented a life size bust of John Muir, famous nat 
uralist, geologist and explorer, who died some time 
ago, to the University of Wisconsin, Madison. The 
gift was made in the form of a cash donation of 
$3,000 for the sculpturing of the bust, which will be 
placed in the biology building at the university. Mr. 
Muir was at one time a student at the University of 
Wisconsin. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From May 24 to May 30, inclusive, six vessels brought 
3,281,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distributor 
The largest individual cargo—783,000 feet—was carmet 
by the schooner Robert L. Fryer, from Thessalon, Ont. 
The next largest cargo—745,000 feet—was carried by th 
steamer Kalkaska, from Port Arthur, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 24—Str. Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 745,000 feet: 
Sch. Robert L. Fryer, Thessalon, Ont., 783,000 feet. 

May 25—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 383,000 feet: 

May 27—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 208,000 feet: 

May 29—Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 500,000 feet. 000 
F May 30—Str. Herman H. Hettler, Chassell, Mich., 662, 
eet. 
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TO REPRESENT BIG WESTERN CONCERNS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 31.—The Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company, whose fine new modern mill at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., began operations in March, has opened a 
sales office in this city at 1029 Lumber Exchange, in 
charge of Raymond Yates. Mr. Yates will also represent 
the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, 
Ida., succeeding Lawrence R. McCoy, who left here re- 
cently to become sales manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company. With the combined stocks of these two 
large mills to draw from Mr. Yates is in a position to 
handle business promptly and efficiently. 

Mr. Yates is an experienced salesman of western lum- 
ber. He received his first education in the lumber busi- 
ness at Janesville, Wis., where he spent his youth with 





RAYMOND YATES, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


the D. K. Jeffries Lumber Company, starting in 1902. 
In 1906 he became a road salesman in Dakota territory, 
making his headquarters at Aberdeen, 8. D., for a time, 
and also at Fargo, N. D., and representing various mills, 
until the fall of 1914, when he came to Minneapolis to 
take charge of the sales office of the Blackwell Lumber 
Company and the Panhandle Lumber Company. He con- 
tinued in that capacity until April 1 of this year. He has 
an excellent reputation as a hustling, well posted sales- 
man. 





ORGANIZE LUMBERMEN FOR PREPAREDNESS 
PARADE 


Relative to the plan for the lumbermen participating 
in the ‘‘Preparedness Parade’’ on Saturday, Secre- 
tary E. E. Hooper of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago on Thursday sent out the following letter, giving 
the details of arrangements: 

‘The members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
will assemble at 12:30 p. m. sharp on the east side of State 
Street, south of Congress, facing north, when companies 
will be formed of 160 each, ten files, sixteen abreast. 

There will be a drum and bugle corps of twenty in uni- 
form and we will have the banner of the Lumbermen’s 
association to designate our division so that you will not 
fail to locate same. 

It is the earnest desire of the committee that you as- 
semble promptly as the companies will have to be organized 
after the marchers assemble. 

If you have not already secured your flags, Mr. Linquist 
(Ben) will be there with same, so that they can be dis- 
tributed. However, we would prefer to have you call at 
this office and secure such flags as you_need, as it will be 
impossible for him to handle flags for all. 

The committee of the Lumbermen’s association making 
these arrangements consisted of C. B. Flinn, George J, 
Pope and Peter DeVries. The association sent out 
postal cards to the members? asking them to state 
whether or not they would participate in the parade as 
representative of the lumber industry, and approximately 
500 promising replies had been received up to Thurs- 
day noon. The lumbermen will be a part of the build- 
ing material section, which will include all those engaged 
in the building industry in Chicago. It is believed that 
this division alone will bring out 30,000 marchers. No 
advertisements or floats will be permitted in the parade 
and each marcher is to carry an American flag; each 
Separate section is to be designated by a banner an- 
nouncement, telling what trade or industry is represented. 





PRIZES FOR GOLF WINNERS ON DISPLAY 


In order that golfers who are going to compete in 
the coming tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associ- 
ation of Chieago may gaze with longing eyes upon the 
cups that will be awarded the winners in the different 
events, Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, has arranged a display table at 
the association rooms in the lumber exchange. 

: Judging by the time spent by many of the contestants 
m practising putting at indoor golf in the association 
roonis, several of the cups have already been ‘‘won.’’ 
The officers of the golf association met at the rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s association on Thursday and follow- 
ing the meeting Secretary George T. Mickle, of the 
George T. Mickle Lumber Company, announced that the 
committee having the arrangements in charge was de- 
tt rous that all the contestants who had not already sent in 
= handicap ecards hurry them along. 

thes lications are that there will be thirty players in 
"a tase which will be held at the Beverly Coun- 
rh Club, and several out-of-town entries have been 
aj eived. Following the tournament there will be a 
‘wner and evening entertainment at the club house. 








The different events of the tournament were announced 
in the May 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
page 50. 





FAVORS PURCHASE OF PARK 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 27.—Charles H. Barnaby, a 
well-known timber buyer of Greencastle, Ind., attracted 
the attention of the public recently to the lumber in- 
dustries when he wrote a letter to the committee for the 
development of State parks, denying that timber buyers 
are responsible for the disappearance of timbered land 
in the middle West. Speaking in behalf of many prom- 
inent lumbermen, he declared that the lumber interests 
desire the establishing of State parks and the preserva- 
tion of forest trees. The letter referred to the proposed 
purchase of Turkey Run, a heavily wooded tract of land 
in southern Indiana, for State park purposes. Mr. Barn- 
aby said in part: 

Perhaps you will be surprised to hear of a lumber- and 
timberman desiring to have this beautifully timbered tract 
bought by the public and preserved rather than being placed 
on the market for commercial purposes. Much: has been 
said about the timberman destroying forests. As a matter 
of fact, timbermen do not wish to destroy forests, but simply 
to convert available trees into a commercial product, and 
it is of course necessary for the owner of the trees to offer 
them for sale to the timberman before they can be converted 
into lumber. It is entirely possible, as the European coun- 
tries have shown, to cut trees, yet preserve forests. While 
I cannot speak for all of the timbermen of the State, I have 
interviewed a few of the more prominent, and they all hope 
that the State will buy the Turkey Run tract and they are 
willing to relinquish their chances of buying this lumber to 
see this tract preserved. Of course, when a tract of timber 
is placed on the market we are all anxious to buy it, feeling 
that if we do not get it the other fellow will. Large trees 
are fast becoming a thing of the past in our State and it is 
in my opinion high time that our Government take some 
action in preserving a few tracts of woodland that have 
scenic attractions as well as specimens of our giant trees. 





FELLS LARGEST HARDWOOD TREE 


MALVERN, ARK., May 31.—What is said to have been 
the largest hardwood tree in the Ouachita River bottom 
was recently cut under the direction of E. C. Russell, su- 








GIANT SYCAMORE FELLED IN ARKANSAS 


perintendent of logging for the Moline Lumber Company, 
and sent to the mill of that concern in Malvern. The 
attached picture shows one log cut from this tree; this 
log measured seven feet six inches at the butt, and a 
fourteen foot cut from a limb of the tree measured 896 
feet board measure. Old settlers in this section relate a 
story to the effect that a very large bear was killed in 
this particular tree less than twenty years ago. 





BRAZILIAN TREE USEFUL IN MANY WAYS 


The carnahuba grows in Brazil and is probably one of 
the most generally and _ diversely useful trees 
in the world. Its wood possesses the same medicinal 
properties as sarsaparilla; it yields a large quantity of 
lumber for building purposes; from the leaves a wax is 
obtained from which candles are made; the straw is used 
in the manufacture of hats, brooms, mats and thatching; 
the fruit of this tree is food for cattle, the nut is some- 
times used as a substitute for coffee, and the pith of the 
stem serves the purpose of cork. In addition to all this 
vinegar, wine, salt and alkali used in making soap, flour, 
a liquid resembling the milk of the cocoanut, a starch 
similar to sago and a saccharine substance are obtained 
from various parts of this remarkable tree. As though 
these were not enough musical instruments and pumps 
are made from the wood of the stem. Those who doubt 
this fairy-like story are referred to the impartial and 
supposedly authentic ‘‘ Foreign Commercial Guide, South 
America.’’ 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 29.—George S. Lewis and Robert H. 
Knox, receivers for the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company, 
have won a partial victory in their suit against William 
Alwood and William H. Alwood, to recover damages for 
timber cut from a tract of land in Jenkins County and to 
enjoin the defendants from cutting other timber. The suit 
was heard before Judge W. W. Lambdin in the United 
States court. The verdict rendered by the jury conflicts in 
part, and this part was taken under advisement by the 
court before rendering a final decision. According to the 
verdict the plaintiffs are allowed $1,578 for timber cut, 
while the right of the Hilton-Dodge company to one tract 
of land is conceded. The matter was entirely a question 


of what is a reasonable time for the cutting of timber from 
land under a lease made by another lessee who had since 
= and the lands having passed into the hands of an- 
other. 





CALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 











California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 








Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, ; 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 














7 ) 


American Trading Company 
244 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Redwood 


For Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Shingles, address: 
American Trading Co., 1423 National Realty Building, 
\\ Tacoma, Washington. J) 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., atin.” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


Se 




















Calif. White 
and Sugar 




















Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Albion, California. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
. Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF / 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fa es never was in the lumber busi- 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH eavinahaboue iid. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the luniber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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When You Need Lumber 
think of— 


Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 


Mixed Car Specialists to the 
Factory and Retail Yard Trade 


White Pine, Norway, Tamarack, Hem- 
lock, Lath, White Cedar Shingles and 
Posts. 














XS A, 


Dry Northern 
HARDWOODS 


Soft Elm 
1’’—1 car Nor. Mich., 3 cars Wis. No. 2 C & B, 
lcar 1’’ No.3 Ash and Elm 


Soft Maple 


1’’—75 M No. 1 and 2 Common, Upper Mich. 


Birch 
1’’—200 M Upper Mich. No. 1 & 2 Com., 300 M Wis. 
No. 2 C & B (full cut log 1’’) one car each 1%, 
1% and 2’’ C & B (choice). 
May 15th our new stock of MAPLE, 
BIRCH, S$. ELM, R. ELM. BASS and 


ASH will be ready—send your inquiries. 


KRAUS & STONE 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 











“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 


car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

M 8/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

ear Thin 4/4 No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No, 3 & Better Spruce 

cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 

cars 2x4—-8/16’ No. 1 Tamarack 

cars 1x4—8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 

Clear Oak Flooring—8100’ 

13/16x2%4” No. 1 Com. Oak Flooring—15357' 
13/16x2%4” Factory Oak Flooring—6985’ 
13/16x14%%” Clear Oak Flooring—666’ 

i3/16x14%”" No. 1 Common Oak Fig.—690’ 
13/16x1%—” Factory Oak Flooring—155’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Can Ship Quick 


the following stock. Get prices today ; 


150 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Birch. 
. lcar 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple. 
500 M ft. 8-4 No.3 Hemlock. | 41 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 4-4 and 8-4 No. 1 and 2 Hemlock. 


_ 
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Maple 
Birch 
Elm 
Hemlock 





: All stock subject to prior sale. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co. wis'™™ 





THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ‘“Today’’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 Sc. Dearborn St., Chicago 


























{INCORPORATIONS 
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ALABAMA. Flomaton—White Cedar Pole Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; W. T. Earnest, F. M. Phillips and T. J. 
Mashburn. 

Mobile—Hoyt Lumber Co., authorized capital $2,000; 
Hoyt Parker, J. B. Hogue and L. S. Arnold 

DELAWARE. Dover — British-American Lumber & 
Fiber Products Co., authorized capital $30,000,000; George 
W. Diilman, M. L. Horty and K. E. Longfield. 

Wilmington—Woodoleum Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; J, M. Frere, H. Bonsall and J. A. Needle. 
The company will manufacture wood floors, roofs, walls 
etc. 


FLORIDA. Cheifland— Long Leaf Yellow Pine Co.,. 


authorized capital $10,000; C. W. Evans, president; W. G. 
Hair, vice president and O. N. Harper, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Palatka—Yellow Pine Operating Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; C. FE. Melton, president, and A. E. Melton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Talbotton—Talbotton Coffin, Casket & Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $15,000; J. W. Jordan, 
A. J. Perryman jr., J. A. Battle and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Eagle Wood Turning Works 
has incorporated, authorized capital $15,000; James Kernes, 
William L. Carlin and Samuel Grossman. 

Chicago—Reliable Box & Excelsior Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; Charles C. Strickland, George R. Durgan and 
Walter L. Lund. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; Francis W. Stansbury, James 
lL. Watts and John W. Hoffman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—R. T. Adams Co. has in- 
corporated. 

MICHIGAN. Trout Lake—Wilwin Co. (Ltd.) has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—G. A. Hasemann & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $10,000. 

MONTANA. Nashua—Farmers’ Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Olsen Lumber & Furniture Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $5,000; A. Olsen and L. B. Paul- 
sen. 

Newburgh — Southern Adirondack Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $100,000; S. E. Shipp, D. A. Osborn and 
E. M. Shipp. ‘ 

North Tonawanda—Reid Planing Mill Co. (Inc.), (to 
manufacture sash, doors and all kinds of finished lumber), 
authorized capital $10,000; Robert R. Reid, Preston M. 
Albro and H. Merritt Kinsey. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro — Newport Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $25,000; A. V. Caldwell, H. B. 
Caldwell and L. M. Caldwell. 

OREGON. Eugene—Bigelow Doane Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $4,000. ’ y 

Mill City—J. F. Potter Logging Co., authorized capital 
$5,000. 

Portland — Clement Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Portland—Everett Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000. 

Portland—Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., authorized capital 
$200,000; F., C. Knapp, president; James B. Kerr, secretary. 
These officers and T. B. Wilcox, A. L. Mills, J. C. Ains- 
worth and W. M. Ladd form the directorship. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — The Higgins Lumber 
Co. has incorporated under the same name. 

Wesleyville—The Wesley Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.) 
recently began business here; M. B. French is manager. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Providence Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; James E. Lovelace, Harry F. 
3urnham and Edwin C. Pierce. 

SOUTH' DAKOTA. Beresford-—Beresford Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Quality Carriage Co., auth- 
orized capital $5,000; B. C. Ogle, J. J. Bayles, B. H. Thomp- 
son and others. 

Memphis—Dickson & Shannon Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. S. Dickson, T. L. Shannon, J. D. Cisney, 
J. W. Dickson and Eugene Woods. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Phoenix Furniture Co., authorized 
—— $100,000; A. M. Kaufman, J. J. Solnsky and A. L. 

avid. 

Port Arthur—Port Arthur Planing Mill, authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; J. O. Eicks, W. C. Bevan and A. H. Eicke. 

VIRGINIA. Kenbridge—Spoke & Handle Corporation, 
authorized capital $15,000; L. W. Bridgeforth, president, 
and A. D. Hobgood, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Du Pont—Du Pont Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $5,000; S. S. Sommerville, Thomas P. Virwig 
and M. Olsen. 

Kapowsin—Kapowsin Mill Co., authorized capital $30,090. 

Spokane—Kellogg Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

Spokane—Union Park Lumber & Mill Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. New Martinsville— Heber Door 
Check Co. has incorporated; Richard Hartje and others. 

Weston—Holly Elk Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; J. D. Wolfe, R. C. Wolfe, S. K. Hazlett, J. Hazlett and 
R. C. MeCandlish. 

_ WISCONSIN. Iron Ridge—Iron Ridge Lumber Co. has 
incorporated under same name with an authorized capital 
of $25,000; H. J. Thielke, Walter Hamm and Ervin Hamm. 

Mayville—Mayville Lumber Co. has incorporated under 
same name, authorized capital $40,000; H. J. Thielke, Wal- 
ter Hamm and Ervin Hamm. 

Milwaukee—Wisconsin Packing Box Co.. authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; Elie Scherr, Max Lubow and B. Mendelson. 

Racine—Racine Piano Bench Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; S. B. Way, D. E. Collender and Emil Jorgenson. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Northwest Farm- 
ers’ Coéperative Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital 
$100,000; Marie L. Malloy, John H. Senkler and George C. 
Van Horne. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Kilgour Davenport Co. (Ltd.), has 
incorporated, authorized capital $100,000 (to manufacture 
furniture, boxes etc.); James P. McGregor, Alexander Mc- 
Gregor and Albert E. Wilson. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—The J. H. Phipps Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Corcoran—The Corcoran Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cross Lumber Co. 

Huntington Beach—The Huntington Beach Lumber Co. 
has sold its yard and stock here to the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco. C. G. Bosler will have charge of 
the yard here. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, 


Jackson—The Amador wumber Co. has been sucecedeg 
by the Jackson Lumber Yard. 

Redwood City—The Tacoma Mill Co. has sold its 
yards and business to the Fox-McNulty Lumber (5, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Rittenhouse & Embree (Co 
has increased its capital stock to.$200,000. ‘ 

Chicago—Haskell Bros., trunk manufacturers etc., have 
resumed business at 165 North Green Street, their ‘ormer 
factory. They have discontinued the retail store, but wil] 
manufacture and make up all special orders in traveling 
equipment. 

Chicago—M. W. McDonnell & Sons have moved their 
offices from Suite 820 to Suite 1306 Otis Building, 19 
South LaSalle Street, telephone Franklin 336. 

Hartland—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Shurtleff & Peters Co., having headquarters 
at Marengo. 


local 


Xenia—The Banner Lumber & Hardware Co. has 
changed its name to the Xenia Lumber & Hardware (o,, 
with purchasing department W. A. Karr Lumber (Co,, 


Flora. 

INDIANA. Ober—F. S. Cressner & Co. have been sue- 
ceedea by the Ober Lumber & Coal Co. 

Rushville—J. D. Case has been succeeded by the C:pitol 
Lumber Co., of Indianapolis. 

IOWA. Stratford—The Williams-Norling Lumber (Co, 
has been succeeded by the Williams Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Enterprise—The Tiede Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Martin Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—The Old Fields Lumber Co, 
has sold its property io the Union Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co. 

MINNESOTA. Kensington—G. A. Stark. has sold his 
interest in the Kensington Hardware & Lumber Co. 

Winsted—F. Vollmer will discontinue: business July 1, 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—J. T. McKinnon is selling out. 

MISSOURI. Asbury—L. L. Hall has been succeeded by 
the Asbury Lumber Co. 

Elmer—A. L. Peyton is selling out to J. A.» Engleman 
& Sons, of Mendon. 

Kennett—June 1 the Lasswell Lumber Co. became known 
as the Hemphill Lumber Co. The change does not affect 
the rights, privileges or liabilities of the company, but is 
simply a change of corporate name. The St. Louis office 
has been discontinued and all business is now done from 
the Kennett office. The officers are: J. A. Hemphill, presi- 


dent; J. W. Crider, vice president and W. A. Post, secre- , 


tary and treasurer. 

MONTANA. Missoula—The D. W. Hughes Lumber Co. 
has removed to Butte. : 

Vandalia—John Betz is selling out his lumber business 
to John T. Fielding. 

NEBRASKA. Tecumseh—The Tidball Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Edward Olson. 

Omaha—The Oregon Lumber Co. has moved its office 
from Omaha to Minneapolis, Minn., 534 McKnight Build- 
ing. 

NEW JERSEY. Whitehouse Station—Eugene Hoffman 
has been succeeded by Charles S. Eick. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Calfisch Bros. have been 
succeeded by Calfisch, Spicker, Alling & Co., with head- 
quarters at Union City, Pa. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grace Citv—The Independent Ium- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by Charles G. Banks & Co. 

OH10. Cleveland—The Arkomiss Lumber Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

Cleveland—The Lake Erie Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Erie Iumber & Supply Co. 

Napoleon—The Napoleon Lumber & Handle Co. will re- 
move to Montpelier. 

Sebring—The Sebring Lumber Co. is selling out to the 
Peoples Lumber Co., of Salem. 

OKLAHOMA. Cleveland—The Clark & Bates Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Cleveland Lumber Co., with 
an authorized capital of $15,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Lamm Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Guenther Lum- 
ber Co. is closing out its retail lumber yard, but will con- 
tinue the wholesale lumber business. 

Union City—Calfisch Rros. have been succeeded by Cal- 
fisch, Spiker, Allinz & Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Oelrichs-Smithwick—The Central 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Mid-West Lumber 
& Coal Co., with headquarters Rapid City. 

TEXAS. Glazier—The Glazier Lumber Co. has_ heen 
succeeded by the Panhandle Lumber Co., of Amarillo. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—Layfield & Thomas 
have been succeeded by the Layfield Manufacturing Co. 

Parkersburg—George P. Morgan, one of the officers of the 
Arrow Lumber Co. has sold his interest in the firm to 
G. L. Dudley, sr., J. W.gMorris and G. L. Dudley, jr. 

WISCONSIN. Boyd—Charles S. Shong & Son now 
W. W. Shong. 

Green Bay—The Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., dealing in 
woodworking machinery, and the Sectional Roll Manufac- 
turing Co., paper mill rolls and machinery, have consoli- 
dated under the name the Hudson-Sharp Co. The Sec- 
tional works are discontinued and the equipment moved 
to the Hudson plant, which will also install considerable 
new wood and metal working machinery. 

_. Milwaukee—The South Side Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Froedtert Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—The Iowa 
Lumber & Timber Co. (Ltd.) has moved to Vancouver, 
Suite 509 Yorkshire Building, 525 Seymour Street. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Nolomis—F. T. McDougall has been 
succeeded by the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Win- 
nipeg, Man. 





NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Foreman—C. W. Adams,’ who recently 
manufactured lumber at Bewden Spur (P. O. Winthrop), 
Atk., is entering the retail business here under the firm 
name C. W. Adams Lumber Co. He is putting in an up-to- 
date yard and wi!l also be equipped to handle wholesale 
business, on account of his wide acquaintance among the 
mills and his old customers may expect the same quality 
a service that characterized his shipments from Bowen 
Spur. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Hartwell Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business. d 

Wilmington—Lounsberry & Harris, of Los Angeles, will 
conduct a wholesale and retail bvsiness here. 

GEORGIA. Manchester—W. B. Fuller recently entered 
the lumber trade. 

INDIANA. Madison—W. F. Bunch has entered the jum- 
ber trade. 

IOWA. Garwin—J. G. Ccoper has entered the lumber 
trade. “ 
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KANSAS. Oronoque—The Oronoque Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, with headquarters George 
PD. Tubbs Lumber Co., Norton. ; 

tiatehinson—C, A. Sanders has resigned the manage- 
me:t of the Kansas Lumber Co.’s retail yard and has 
opeved an office_in Rooms 9 and 10, Times Building, for 
the dwards & Bradford Lumber Co., of Sioux City, lowa, 
and its several connections. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Ben T. Toomer recently 
entered the commission lumber business. 


MARYLAND. Hancock—S. R. Cahill has entered the 
lumber trade. 

MINNESOTA. Ada—The Imperial Lumber Yard has be- 
eu business, with purchasing department Imperial Ele- 
vator Co. at Minneapolis. 

Alice—O. E. Fredericks is opening a lumber yard. 


Gavlord—The Gaylord Lumber Co. recently began the 
retui! lumber business. 

Morris—The Farmers’ Lumber Yard recently began busi- 
ness 

MONTANA. Wilsall—The Wills & Lucas Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

NEBRASKA. Gering—The Dunn-Harvey Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—Hatch & Hatch recently 
began the sawmilling and wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Expansion—Radke & Miller have 
entered the lumber business. 

OHIO. Elida—The George T. Kocher Lumber Co. has 


entered the retail business, with headquarters at Forest. 
Forest—The George T. Kocher Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesate lumber business here. 
Millersport—The Millersport Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 
OKLAHOMA. Billings—The Athey Lumber & Grain Co. 
recently began the retail business, with headquarters at 
Enid. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Union 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

Steelton—John D. Bogar & Son recently began the lum- 
ber business. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—The John Morrow Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Ben Franklin—The Ben Franklin Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency recently began the wholesale business. 

Parkersburg—The Creighton Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 

WISCONSIN. Minong—The Colfax Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, with headquarters A. J. Martin 
Lumber Co., Bloomer. 

Tomahawk—The H. R, Miller Lumber Co. recently began 
the brokerage business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Demopolis—The American Box Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will build a veneer and box factory. 

ARKANSAS. Bolés—Will Ramsey will rebuild sawmill 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $3,000. 

Little Rock—Charles T. Abeles & Co. are erecting a 
sawmill on Red River in Hempstead County, to cut cypress 
timber recently acquired by the company. 

CALIFORNIA. Standard—The Standard Lumber Co., 
of which D. H. Steinmetz is general manager, is complet- 
ing a new factory here. It is stated the machinery from 
the company’s box factory at Sonora will be removed to 
the new building, although the door factory at the old 
location remains in operation. The sawmill at Standard 
is in steady operation and will make a big season’s cut of 
sugar and white pine lumber. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—The Morgan-Gould Lumber Ca 
will rebuild burned plant. 

KENTUCKY. Beattyville—Oscar Stafford, of Lexing- 
ton, will establish a plant to utilize the waste of sawmills 
in Ho vicinity by making lath, tobacco sticks and other 
products. 

Louisville—The Louisville Oak Flooring Co. will erect a 
plant costing $20,000, to manufacture hardwood flooring. 
Iwo buildings, 54 by 150 feet, will be erected, a boiler room 
and several smaller structures. 

Paducah—The Leigh Barana Case Co. will establish a 
plant to manufacture patented banana crates. 

LOUISIANA. ——— Summit Lumber Co. will 
rebuild sawmill, boiler ‘house, pumphouse and conveyors, 
burned at a loss of $40,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Arbo—The Lumber-Mineral Co. will re- 
build plant lately noted burned at a loss of $80,000. 

Schamberville—The B. A. Parnell Lumber Co. will re- 
build planing mill recently burned. The new mill will have 
a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of lumber. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Brown-Kent-Jackson 
Lumber Co. will build a planing mill at Bellknap Avenue. 

OHIO. East Cleveland—The Independent Lumber & 
Door Co. has bought a new site at Dille Road, near Euclid 
Avenue, and will build one of the largest sheds in Ohio. 
The company’s entire stock will be under roof. 

OREGON. Walton—Cram Bros. will erect a sawmill 
with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber on the Willa- 
mette Pacific Railroad, running from Eugene to Marshfield. 
. WASHINGTON. Kapowsin—The Kapowsin Mill Co., 

scently incorporated at Tacoma, is erecting a sawmill 
Plant here, to be finished July 15 and to have a daily 
Capacity of about 75,000 feet of lumber. 
coVISCONSIN, Green Bay—The Automatic File & Index 

0. is .recting a fireproof addition, 40 by 100 feet, two-story 
and basement, for manufacturing purposes. 

. Allis—The Radcliffe Manufacturing Co. is building 
three-story warehouse, 54 by 98 feet. 

eta du Lac—The Fond du Lac Church Furniture Co. 

i id a factory addition, warehouse, shipping room 

TI om'ce building, with 60,000 square feet of floor space. 

oe building will be three ‘stories high. Work will start 

about Tune 15. William Manthe is president. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


,.ALEERTA. Mundare—The Gordon Lumber Co.’s prem- 
‘ses arc now complete and are under the management of 


H. S. Siddall, 
CASUALTIES. 


~ 


Parl ANSAS. The large sawmill and hardwood lumber 

pant ot Noah Johnson & Sons was destroyed by fire May 

26; 1c $22,000; insurance, $15,000. 

tA i NE, Strong—C. V. Starbird’s sawmill was destroyed 

fot recently; loss to building and lumber is said to be 

= 5,000 to $18,000. 

Nav. JSSIPPI. Biloxi—The Florala still of the Jackson 

but; ores Co. burned recently, entailing a loss of $4,000, 
‘ will be rebuilt at once. 


Lumber 














ene ‘NSYLVANIA. Burgettstown—Linn Bros.’ lumber 

whit ‘S Visited by fire recently, causing a heavy loss, 
Bee partly covered by. insurance. 

Pur, ‘HINGTON. Tacoma—The pattern building at the 

fire \;,, 04nd Iron & Steel Works plant was destroyed by 

to patiomett,, the loss is estimated to be $200,000, chiefly 

rebu.; US that can not be replaced. The company wiil 


burned structure. 
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GALBRAITH-LANE. GAGE-LANE—A notable double 
wedding to be celebrated shortly in Chicago is of more than 
passing interest because the brides-to-be are the _ ac- 
complished and talented daughters of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lewis Lane. Mr. Lane is one of the best known among 
the veteran lumbermen of Chicago and is head of J. L. 
Lane & Co., with offices in the Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. The marriage of the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane, Miss Louise Ruggles Lane, to John Drummond 
Galbraith, and that of the youngest daughter, Miss Con- 
stant Ruggles Lane, to John Bailey Gage will take place 
next Saturday evening, June 10, at the Glencoe Union 
Church, of Glencoe, Ill., and will be followed by a re- 
ception at the home of the brides’ parents, 424 Greenleaf 
Avenue, 

Both young ladies are popular and are leaders in society 
and church circles in Glencoe. Miss Louise was educated 











J. D. GALBRAITH—MISS LOUISE LANE 


in Germany and is an accomplished French and German 
student and talented in art and literature. Miss Con- 
stant was educated at St. Mary’s College, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and at the Chicago Kindergarten College. When she was 
graduated from the latter college she was president of her 
class. Both the brides-to-be were born in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Miss Constant in marrying a Kansas Citian, Mr. 
Gage being a member of the law firm Watson, Gage & 
Watson, will go back to live among many of her childhood 





J. B. GAGE—MISS CONSTANT LANE 


friends. Mr. Galbraith is a Chicagoan, being connected 
with the advertising department of the Chicago Daily 
News. While Miss Louise is not inclined to athletics Miss 
Constant is an expert at both golf and tennis. 

The bridesmaids will be Miss Marjorie Lane and Miss 
D’Arcy Orde, of Glencoe; Miss Eleanor Underwood, of 
Chicago, and Miss Hariette Waters, of New York. Miss 
Janet Kirk, of Glencoe, and Miss Martha Groves, of Kansas 
City, will be the flower girls. William Negley, of Chicago, 
and James Guinotte, of Kansas City, will serve Mr. Gal- 
braith and Mr. Gage as best men. Warren Hamilton, of 
Omaha, Charles Goodrich, of Chicago, and Nathan Young 
and William Bland, of Kansas City, are to be ushers. 





DILLON-ULRICHT.—The marriage of William H. Dil- 
lon, manager of the Southern Pacific Milling Co., with head- 
quarters in the Royal Insurance Building, San Francisco, 
Cal., and Miss Pauline Ulricht, also of San Francisco, was 
solemnized May 7. The happy couple have been spending 
their honeymoon at Klamath Falls. Mr. Dillon is very pop- 
ular in Hoo-Hoo in California and anyone who attended the 
great Concatenation at the Panama-Pacific Exposition will 
not soon forget the vaudeville program provided by Mr. 
Dillon, as chairman of the entertainment committee. 


SMITH'-WHITSON.—-Mr. and Mrs. Henry Harold Smith 
have returned to San Diego, Cal., from their wedding trip 
and are at home at 4075 Fourth Street. The bride is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William W. Whitson, her father 
being president of the Hillcrest Company, the well known 
lumber company of San Diego. The groom formerly resided 
in Liverpool, England. 





GARRETT-THOMPSON. BARKER-THOMPSON—The 
double wedding of Miss Hazel Marie and Miss Tresa Louise 
Thompson, daughters of W. H. Thompson, a well known 
lumberman at Wabash, Ind., was celebrated at the Thomp- 
son home Saturday, May 20. Miss Hazel became the bride 
of Henry W. Garrett and Miss Tresa of N. H. Barker. 
The double ceremony was attended by a large number of 
friends and relatives. 





MOORE-DeLOACH.—The marriage of Arnold Moore, a 
member of J. J. Moore & Son, of Homer, La., and Miss 
Lillian DeLoach, of the music department of Meridian 
oo Meridian, Miss., was celebrated at Meridian, May 





THE COUNTY that contains St. Louis, Mo., has just 
voted $3,000,000 in bonds for road building, by a 
majority of 8,000 to 1,300. 








| MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


Any 
Items 
Here 


You 
Need 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


e 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. } 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 











SALE 
100,000 Ft. 


4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


L JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














Aesop was a philosopher, but he 


Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness. He never wrote any wise 


sayings about us. 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-6 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 
| 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS | 








‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannfacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
| Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











ARTHUR L. HOLMES.—One of Michigan’s most prom- 
inent and wealthiest retail lumbermen, Arthur L. Holmes, 
who wouid have celebrated his fifty-fifth birthday this 
month, died Sunday, May 28, in the Harper Hospital, De- 
troit, Mich., from septic poisoning brought on by a com- 
plication of diseases and following an operation for mas- 
toids. Erysipelas developed and affected his general 
health. In hopes of regaining his health, Mr. Holmes went 
South several months ago, but in spite of the milder 
climate he contracted typhoid fever. He rallied from this 
illness, but almost immediately after his return to Detroit 
underwent the operation at Harper Hospital, where he was 
taken May 6. For a time he appeared to rally, but a 
week ago he failed and lapsed into unconsciousness which 
lasted until death. 

Arthur L. Holmes was one of the best types of the 
men in his field. He was a business man first, last and 
always—then he was a public spirited citizen, and although 
there may have been those who called him a politician, 
those who appreciated his broader worth say he was a 
force for better community building—a maker of con- 
gressmen, senators and governors in his native State. 

Mr. Holmes was born June 27, 1861, in Detroit, and on 
the same date in 1891 he married Miss Marie F. Collins, of 
London, Ont., who still survives him. 

He was head of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber Company 
and of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Company, 
both concerns having several lumber and fuel yards 
throughout the city. Ever since his school education was 
completed Mr. Holmes has been identified with the lumber 
industry. After graduation from high school he com- 
pleted a course in the old Bryant & Stratton business col- 
lege, and in 1876 entered the employ of E. J. Allen, then 
a leading lumber dealer. The following year Mr. Allen 
was succeeded by George W. Loomer, with whom Mr. 
Holmes remained until 1879. 

Mr. Holmes then went north, where he worked at all 
the different branches of the logging and forest cutting 
operations, rising rapidly in various executive positions. 
On his return to Detroit he secured a position with 
William W. Crapo, one of the prominent lumber operators 





THE LATE ARTHUR L. HOLMES 


of that time. Mr. Crapo, recognizing the executive ability 
and knowledge of the lumber business displayed by Mr. 
Holmes, made him his general manager. Mr. Holmes held 
this position until 1909, when he organized and became 
the head of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber Company. 

This company was successful from the start. Later in- 
vestments led Mr. Holmes into other fields. He became 
interested in Alaskan development and was president of 
the Michigan-Alaska Development Company, which owns 
extensive coal lands in the northern territory. Mr. Holmes 
remained actively in charge of his varied business interests 
up to the time he was taken to Harper Hospital. 

Mr. Holmes was noted for his steadfastness to his friends 
in both political and commercial field. It was this loyalty 
to his friends that did much to give him the prominence 
that he enjoyed. He was prominent in civic affairs as 
well as political and commercial life. His interest in the 
work of the board of commerce led to his appointment as 
head of the transportaticn bureau of that body. His work 
in this capacity produced great results not only for the 
lumber interests but for the city and State.as a whole. 
He was also a prominent member of the Fellowcraft club 
and the Knights of Columbus. 

His five children are Oscar F., who is in the West; 
Arthur L., jr., who recently became associated with his 
father in the latter’s lumber and fuel business; Katheleen 
and Josephine, who are students of the University of 
Michigan, and Dorethea, the youngest. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday morning from the 
family home at 352 Cadillac Avenue, and later at St. 
Peter’s and Paul’s Jesuit Church. The casket was draped 
in the American flag in honor of Mr. Holmes’ many activ- 
ities in the interest of the State militia, particularly dur- 
ing the Spanish American war. At the grave in Mt. 
Olivet Cemetery three volleys were fired by a squad from 
the Michigan National Guard with which organization he 
had long been connected. Rev. Father Van Antwerp cele- 
brated requiem high mass at the church. 

The funeral service was pathetic from many standpoints, 
particularly in the instance of Father Van Antwerp, to 
whom it fell the lot to preach the funeral sermon. Mr. 
Holmes and Father Van Antwerp were brought up to- 
gether as boys, and were always inseparable companions. 

Many men prominent in Detroit city, state and national 
affairs attended the funeral, as did all of the employees 
of the Holmes Lumber Company. Members of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumbermen’s Association also attended the 
meeting in a body, as did members of the Knights Of 
Equity and the Knights of Columbus. 


A Tribute from Ohio 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dated May 31 
President William Ryan, of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, said: 

“I see by the press notices that Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Detroit, has passed away. The lumbermen, especially the 
retail lumbermen, have lost one of their best friends. 

“As it has been the privilege of the writer to be connected 
with Mr. Holmes for a number of years in association work 
would say that he was one of the best workers in the whole 
lumber business. At the conventions he was always busy. 
While a great many of the others were amusing themselves he 
was always doing something for the good of the trade. The 
retail lumber dealers of Michigan especially will miss his 
leadership.” 


HENRY CLAY CHESEBROUGH.—President of the Ta. 
coma Mill Co., Henry Clay Chesebrough, died May 24 
at San Francisco, Cal., aged 62. He was stricken with 
apoplexy in his office in the Alaska Commercial Building: 
May 22 and passed away last Wednesday, without resain- 
ing consciousness. Mr. Chesebrough -is survived by his 
widow, and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur H. Markwart, of San 
Francisco. Funeral services were held May 26 at the 
residence of Mrs. Markwart, 377 Palm Avenue, Oakland 
Rev. Clifton Macon, pastor of Trinity Episcopal Church’ 
Oakland, of which Mr. Chesebrough was a warden, was in 
charge of the funeral ceremonies. Mr. Chesebrough was 
a native of Baltimore, Md., and had been a resident of 
Oakland for thirty-three years. William H. Hanson, Mr, 
Chesebrough’s partner in the Tacoma Mill Co., died re- 
cently. Mr. Chesebrough was a confidential man for the 
late Charles Hanson, the founder of the Tacoma Mili Co., 
up to the time of his death some years ago and took a 
prominent part in the management of the company’s affairs 
thereafter. Mr. Chesebrough was vice-president of the 
Merchants Exchange from 1908 to 1910, and was well 
known in business circles on the Coast for thirty years, 
The plant of the Tacoma Mill Co., at Tacoma, Wash., has 
been closed for the last three years, but the San Fran- 
cisco office is still maintained. 


HIRAM HACKETT GILMAN.—One of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of the Mississippi Valley and highly respected 
citizen of Burlington, lowa, Hiram Hackett Gilman, passed 
away May 25 at his residence in South Sixth Street. Mr, 
Gilman was born in Lowden N. H., December 6, 1834. 
He located in Hancock County, Illinois in 1856, teaching 
school for many years. At the outbreak of the Civil war 
he enlisted in the One Hundred and Eighteenth Illinois 
regiment and remained in service throughout the war. In 
1866 he located in Burlington and for many years was 
associated with William Berry & Co., one of the largest 
early-day lumber companies of the Mississippi Valley. 
He later transferred his connections to the Burlington 
Lumber Co., and then to the Cascade Lumber Co., where 
for many years he guided the destinies of that firm. He 
was united in marriage with Mary French Berry and 
this union was blessed with two children, Mabel and 
William F. The son and widow survive. 


ROBERT HUNTER.—Senior and founder of the firm of 
Hunter, Benn & Co., lumber exporters of Mobile, Ala., 
Robert Hunter, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Montague Whiting, May 23. He was born in Prestwick, 
Scotland, in 1850 and came to this country when 28 years 
old, residing for a time in Georgia. He went to Mobile 
in 18838 and with Arthur Shirley Benn, now living in Eng- 
land and a member of parliament, as a partner, he organ- 
ized the firm of which he was the senior member and 
which has had marked success in the yellow pine trade, 
in which Mr. Hunter was widely known, both in America, 
as well as in Great Britain and the Continent. He was 
fond of outdoor sports, introducing golf in Mobile and was 
one of the organizers of the Country Club and known 
locally as ‘‘the father of golf.’’ He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and four daughters. 





JONATHAN LANE.-—Lumbermen and business men 
throughout the South are grieved to learn of the death 
of Jonathan Lane, for a number of years president of the 
Thompson Eros. Lumber Co., of Trinity, Tex., one of 
the largest lumber companies of Texas. Mr. Lane died at 
Port Aransas, May 28, where he went two weeks prior to 
his death, with the hope of recovering his health, which 
had been failing for two years. He was a senior member 
of the law firm, Lane, Wolters & Storey, of Houston, and 
during his career fought some of the mfost important cases 
ever tried in Texas. 

GEORGE A. MURRAY.—One of the leading lumbermen 
of western North Carolina, George A. Murray, who was 
vice-president of the Citizens’ Bank, of Asheville and prom- 
inently connected with Hoo-Hoo, died May 25 at a private 
hospital in Baltimore, where he Lad gone for treatment. 
He had been a resident of Asheville for the last fifteen 
years and was one of the prominent figures in all move- 
ments looking to the uplift of his community. He was 
identified with the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association, being one of the founders of that organization. 
He is survived by a son, William H. Murray, a half brother 
and a sister, Mrs. Anna M. Ross. Interment was at 
Rogersville. 





ROBERT M. CONNELY.—Manager of the Pejepscot 
Lumber Co., Robert M. Connely, of St. John, N. B., died 
recently, aged 68. Mr. Connely was born in Dumbarton, 
Scotland, but went to New Brunswick when a child. He 
was one of the best informed men on the lumber business 
of the southern counties of the Province. He is survived 
by his widow, three daughters and two sons and his 
mother, who is 94 years old. He has also one brother and 
seven sisters, of whom one is Mrs. Tobias Patterson, of 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


GEORGE W. BACHMAN.—Senior member of the lumber 
firm of R. K. Bachman & Bro., of Phillipsburg, N. J. 
George W. Bachman, died in Easton, Pa., May 19, aged 
66. He established the business at Phillipsburg with his 
brother about ten years ago. He was a member of the 
Durham Reformed Church and the Riegelsville lodge of 
Masons. Two sons survive. 





MRS. HELEN FROST SMITH.—Wife of Samuel Ferry 
Smith, a prominent attorney, and mother of Sydney Ham- 
mond Smith, secretary of the Western Lumber Company, 
of San Diego, Cal., died at their residence in the city, May 
14. Mrs. Smith was born in Iowa and was 42 years old. 
She was vice president of the Women’s Board of the 
Panama-California International Exposition and a promi- 
nent member of several clubs. Besides her husband she 
is survived by four sons. 





J. P. ARNETTE.—At his residence in San Diego, Cal. 
recently occurred the death of J. P. Arnette, aged 70, one 
of the pioneer lumber and logging men in southern Oregon. 
He was born in Omaha, Neb. He leaves six daughters and 
one son. 





T. 0. MEEKER—A well known lumberman, T. O. Meeker, 
of Charleston, W. Va., died at his home there of stomach 
trouble, aged 68. He is survived by his widow and_SIx 
children, Mrs. Cora Melton, of Texas; Mrs. Metter Cot- 
trell, of California; Mrs. George Isaac, of Charleston, 
William, Elton and Joseph, of Charleston. 


PETER P. VANDIVER.—A pioneer wagon manufacturer, 
Peter P. Vandiver, of Trafalgar, Ind., and well known to 
the lumber trade of that section, died recently in that city 
at the age of 92. He was born in Mercer County, Kentucky, 
and located at Trafalgar when 18 years old. He is Sur- 
vived by six children. : 





JOHN PLATZ.—A well known contractor and builder, 
John Platz, 82 years old, died at South Bend, Ind., May 2-- 
He built a majority of the large factory buildings for the 
Studebaker Corporation and the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. at South Bend. He is survived by two sons and one 
daughter. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS. OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27 


The two holidays—Memorial Day and Preparedness 


Day—-nade a short business week in Chicago and conse- 
quent!y the volume of trade prevailing had to be taken 
eare of in four days. The lumber district was closed 


down during Memorial Day and the same situation was, 
planned for Preparedness Day. Many of the local yards, 
however, reported that despite the holiday handicap they 
were being called upon to get out considerable lumber. 
There has been some drop in new building work, but lum- 
ber is being taken to complete jobs that have been in the 
process of erection. ‘ 

Local yards are moving some hardwoods to the consum- 
ing factories, demand being chiefly for maple and all 
thicknesses up to three inches and for northern elm. Birch 
is in fair demand at the local yards. Fancy, hardwoods, 
including mahogany and higher grade walnut, are enjoy- 
ing a good business. , ; 

Building permits have been showing better and this, 
perhaps, is due to a few days of nice weather that pre- 
vailed recently. The local wholesalers continue to re- 

‘port quiet business, although a feeling prevails that the 
demand will get better shortly. This feeling is more pro- 
nounced with the hardwood wholesalers because they be- 
lieve that consuming factories will have to get into the 
market again shortly. The yellow pine situation remains 
very unsatisfactory and what demand exists comes from 
the local yards, Wholesalers say there is hardly any 
country demand at present. Yellow pine quotations re- 
main low and despite the low prices the volume of busi- 
ness being done is light. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 27 aggregated 58,835,000 feet, against 39,993,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to May 27, 1916, amounted to 1,171,781,- 
000 feet, an increase of 376,564,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended May 27 were 36,242,000 feet, an increase of 
14,720,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to May 27, 
1916, were 570,553,000 feet, 143,757,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
10,127,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1915, while total receipts from January 1 to May 27, 1916, 
were 75,484,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 

increased 240,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to May 27, 
1916, were 27,619,000 more than in: the corresponding 
period of 1915. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
- sapertes by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Chicago Board of 
rade, 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 27 

















Lumber Shingles 

UNIS osctos is: 3, a one eas ts ere mews 58,835,000 17,309,000 
BRERA 6.5 cars cs rosa vw etd ne Pokanbualiens hale isi 39,993,000 7,182,000 
Increase .....e.eecee cues ~~ 18,842,000 10,127,000 

TOTAL RECHIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 27 

Lumber Shingles 

1916 1,171,781,000 267,960,000 
1915 795,217,000 192,476,000 
376,564,000 75,484,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 27 

Lumber Shingles 
DO DBs, Sv. tgsciies ios ee ae eS 36,242,000 8,629,000 
1 RG Ran eet etter Wma o Ns Sievert 21,522,000 8,389,000 
PNOMEDRGs 62s ne ghinh eto 14,720,000 240,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 27 

. ; Lumber Shingles 
MEP Acca sueintectasersth use Rares 570,553,000 172,788,000 
LL SR oie Wa manna Nate ARN NR 426,696,000 145,169,000 
Increase ....... ieee “143,857,000 27,619,000 

- RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For the week ended IGN eg POs sig sue ooeusce we se 4,028,000 feet 
Permi 


ts issued by the Chieago building department 
for the week ended May 31 were: 
CLASS 








, No. Value 
UNUGE SINOOD osc n neni entcnic piacee rs: 2 $ 1,750 
* 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 71 188,850 
9,000 snd under PMD fa.:<- 50, os) ore. 0.6 35 219,050 
10,000 and under 25,000........... 28 426,200 
<),000 and under GME Ss 55 56.0 sae6 git 16 590,000 
aga and Wider. TGROBD.. ..6. 5.2... T 466,000 
~ trinity Parish, 3-story school.... 1 250,000 
: IT. nttas, 3-story apartment building 1 165,000 
.V. Tox, three 3-story apartment build- 
SEES | 's nina pinestatterseatttd Reasieal peace aes TCs 1 120,000 
. M. lroworsky, theater and stores.... 1 110,000 
AUS Schram, 5-story addition to 
WY OREN OUSE #5515: slarere ieee (ole Faniewieie secere rare uf 100,000 
. UAE G eee an AenUny Sate Sa eNOS 164 $ 2,636,850 
Tose valuation for week........... Bee 16,078 
OEAIS: DECVIOUB WEEK 5.2 <6 fu oc ore darcie.ers 202 2,736,050 
‘Tase valuation previous week....... ae 13,544 
‘orresponding week 1915........ 148 1,637,900 
nhuary 1 to May 31, 1916...... 3,982 | 52,231,250 
tresponding period 1915....... 3,15¢ 32,438,272 
orresponding period 1914....... 3,309 34,792,425 
responding period 1913....... 4,705 42,372,500 
rresponding period 1912....... 3,266 = 31,713,350 
i's corresponding period 1911....... 3,904 = 37,666,555 
‘ corresponding peried 1910....... 4,965 39,001,850 
‘ corresponding period 1909....... 5,101 44,226,730 
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NORTHERN PINE 


-If there is any improvement in the northern 

local ravlon, this week it is with the city yards. The 

country .. Seemingly are taking more stuff, while the 

Tam; ae yards are not actively in the market for material. 
arack and norway continue to move well. 


Chic 2Ad0. 
Dine s 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Improved crop prospects are gen- 
erally reported in spite of frequent rains. Acreage of 
wheat may be lighter than last year, but it will be re- 
placed by other grains, later sown. Lumber demand con- 
tinues fairly strong, and advanced prices on some items 
are obtained without trouble. New lists out show a boost 
of $1 on D and E siding, and of 50 cents on all No. 2 and 3 
boards, except 10-inch No. 3, which are up $1. City build- 
ing trade and factory business continue heavy. 


New York.—White pine has held steady pace and the 
wholesalers report more business at better prices than 
prevails elsewhere in the list. Yards are low in supplies 
and the good demand as well as large orders for pattern 
and box making purposes tend substantially to stabilize 
the whole white pine list. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is not very active in most grades 
of white pine, but assortments are not large and there is a 
growing scarcity of the lower grades, which makes it 
probable that higher prices will be seen by next fall. Trade 
in the country districts is slow, as the farmers are behind 
with their work and the retail yards in such places are do- 
ing little. Factory demand is fairly good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues in fair vol- 
ume and no evidence of a curtailment in demand has 
manifested itself. Stocks have been replenished by heavy 
lake receipts, but most of the yards are still short on 
some of the lower grades. Prices are unchanged from 
the figures in force for several weeks, while collections are 
a little off. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Somewhat better showing during June 
and July is looked for by the white pine dealers. The worst 
of the slump in the general trade is believed to be over 
and interest has shown some signs of awakening again. 
Prices thus far are firm but unchanged. Car supply ap- 
pears to be bothering pine mills. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Retailers are still cautious about increas- 
ing their stocks of spruce frames beyond requirements 
now in sight. Building constructors are taking large quan- 
tities of spruce, and at the present rate of production at 
the spruce mills the winter’s cut of logs will be exhausted 
long before snow flies again. This week, $28 has prac- 
tically disappeared from the list of transactions, and $27 
is the generally recognized base quotation on spruce 
frames, although some business at 50 cents less is re- 
ported. The demand for random is relatively better than 
the business done in frames. Current quotations are: 
2x3, 2x5 and 2x6, $21 to $22; 2x4. $22 to $22.50; 2x8, $25 to 
$25.50; 2x10, $26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. The inquiry 
for spruce boards is good and prices steady. Covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring 
$21 to $22; matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are selling 
at $25 to $26. 


New York.—Stocks are offered more freely and while 
the buying power is satisfactory, the increased offerings 
have had a slight reactionary effect on prices. Two weeks 
ago all stocks were badly disturbed but there is a ten- 
dency now to move more cautiously and to await develop- 
ments. The foreign demand is less active and more stock 
is being offered in the metropolitan district. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce demand is running free 
again. The East has been especially anxious to secure 
material from this branch of the trade. New England 
shows greater interest in these stocks and export trade i# 
mentioned as a better factor among the spruce men of 
Pittsburgh territory. Prices are very steady, but un- 
changed. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The pole trade, which has been fairly active 
within the last two or three weeks, has experienced a lull 
within the last few days. However, those in the trade 
are optimistic and believe there will be considerable buying 
of poles shortly. The chief drawback to the pole trade has 
been the high price of copper and lineman’s hardware 
which still continue high. The feeling prevails that if 
there is no heavy buying of poles shortly the consumer 
will wait until next spring. Post business continues fairly 
active. White cedar shingles are enjoying a fair business 
at the same quotations as last week. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The movement of posts and poles 
is fairly heavy, and is curtailed more by flood conditions 
troubling northern Minnesota yards than it is by buying 
conditions. Short poles are especially active and a great 
deal of country telephone work seems to be under way in 
spite of the high price of materials. Post business is not 
so strong but old supplies are not large and the new cut 
is lighter than usual, so there is good reason for prices 
to show firmness this season. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The hardwood business continues fairly quiet, 
although in some woods a better volume of business pre- 
vails. However, the trade is optimistic and the feeling is 
that heavy buying or at least good business will prevail 
shortly. Indications show that the consuming factories 
continue busy and the only reason they are not buying 
hardwoods is that they are drawing on their present sup- 
plies. With the factories active, it is only a question of 
a short time until they ought to be back in the market 
again. Sash and door people are taking more than 
they did and other consuming factories, such as furniture, 
automobile and piano, are expected to help the market 
soon with good-sized orders. Demand for poplar con- 
tinues good and gum moves in fair volume, though prices 
on the latter wood are no better than they have been for 
the last three or four weeks. Maple in all thicknesses up 
to 38-inch is in good demand, while northern elm is very 
strong, the demand coming chiefly from the automobile 
companies. Birch still moves readily. Oak is not very 
strong. Among the fancy hardwoods a firm demand for 
mahogany continues at good prices and the request is 
also urgent for high grade walnut. With the northern 





hardwoods demand is keener for No. 2 common and better 
in 5/4 and thicker stock. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report shipping orders 
heavy, and in some cases factory buyers who were sup- 
posed to be provided for until new lumber was on the 
market have had to come back for more stock. Old stocks 
of northern hardwood are being closely cleaned up in most 
yards, in advance of the shipment of new cut hardwood. 
Southern oak also moves well, apparently benefited by the 
growing scarcity of competing northern woods. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in hardwoods is not heavy. but 
prices appear to hold well. Flooring has some trouble to 
keep its balance and soft spots develop. Dealers are at a 
loss to understand the flooring situation for demand is 
fair and the supply is not large, in fact a good many of 
the manufacturers are oversold now on flooring. The prices 
on shop material of all kinds are steady and rough mate- 
rial prices are for the most part strong. Mills still are 
short of some items of gum, but for the most part there 
are plenty of gum offerings and prices are none too strong. 
3uyers are inclined to hold off as long as possible. 
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HARDWOODS | 
3,000,000 Feet 
8 " 


Soft 
Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2and 


3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. 


Ql POPLAR CASE FOWLER 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA, 
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Wrile wo for Price on 
1”, 144” and 144” 


Mahogany 


and 1”to 4” 


Birch 


250,000 ft. 24%” Birch. 


Theo. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let ushear from you. 
Sanford & Treadway, Mazgminee 










| ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - ~ CHICAG O 








NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.”’ 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Despite some decrease in demand for 
hardwood lumber, according to reports, prices still con- 
tinue firm. Authorities on the market pronounce it sea- 
sonable. Plain and quartered oak are in demand. Prices 
of cottonwood are firm and demand is steady. Ash seems 
to be more active than some other woods. There is some 
request for soft maple. Gum is irregular in price and 
demand, but for some grades there is a good sale. 





New York.—While demand has slowed up prices are 
satisfactory and a good many desirable inquiries are 
still on the market. Up State trade is good and the fur- 
niture factories expect a firm fall demand for their prod- 
ucts. Freight congestion accounts for much dissatis‘ac- 
tion, particularly in New England points which are prac- 
tically cut off from the hardwood field. Many factories 
in this section are badly in need of stocks and while some 
accumulation at New York points is reported, wholesalers 
realize that the lifting of the embargo will put considerable 
stock in transit and are therefore encouraged to hold out 
for their higher quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade is small, as many 
buyers have laid in supplies enough to last them for a 
while. Buying was brisk a few months ago and business 
for the first half of the year will be on an unusually large 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection umber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











An Agency That 
= Turns lwo Profits 


Seems likea 
broad state- 
ment, doesn’t 
it? But never- 

mek 4 theless, retail 
lumber dealers who have taken the agency 
for the 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


have found it to betrue. Here's the way youdo it. With one of 
these mills in your yard you can turn little favors for your custo- 
mers who have small jags of corn, oats, rye and buckwheat to 
grind—there’s one profit. Occasionally you will sell a mill out- 
right to a farmer—there’s your second profit. And all thistimeyou 
are making friends which means the selling of more lumber. 











Write for free catalog and further particulars. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co.,muncv,ra. | 








Builders Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


Y A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents, Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for neoctating, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





basis, but until present stocks are used up wholesalers be- 
lieve trade will be only. of moderate proportions. Mixed 
car orders are the rule at present, with a wide variety of 
stock wanted. Prices hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The hardwood situation 
shows littie change from a week ago. Lake receipts have 
placed dealers in a position to fill mixed orders more 
promptly, many of which have been held up pending such 
receipts. Maple is the strongest seller among the woods 
in the hands of local wholesalers. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Demand is rather quiet, a source of 
disappointment to members of the trade who had ex- 
pected the coming of open weather and a resumption of 
building activity in all parts of the country. The furni- 
ture trade is furnishing a fair amount of demand and the 
same is true of manufacturers of automobiles and other 
vehicles. There is also a moderate miscellaneous de- 
mand but the lull in the buying is rather more pronounced 
than heretofore. rices are about stationary. There is 
comparatively little doing in the lower grades of oak but 
there is a fair inquiry for the higher. There is little 
change in cypress, ash, elm or hickory, all of which are 
enjoying a seasonable movement. Stocks are still con- 
siderably broken and this renders holders rather inde- 
pendent. The fact that production is steadily increasing, 
however, is not without its influence on buyers who are 
disposed to go rather slowly. It is also suggested that 
the proposed changes in grading rules are acting as a 
deterrent to buyers. Export business is small and no 
change of importance is noticeable therein. 


Louisville, Ky.—Consumers are beginning to direct their 
purchases with reference to prospects for fall trade in 
manufactured lines, and apparently the outlook is excel- 
lent, as the demand is holding up well. Shipments are 
unusually heavy for this time of the year, in spite of the 
fact that occasional postponements of deliveries are re- 
queste@ by consumers as the result of the delayed arrival 
of numerous previous shipments, which are now being re- 
leased from freight congestion. The midyear furniture 
shows promise exceptionally well, as the dealers have been 
able to clean up their stocks in good style during the 
spring, and probably will be in a better position to buy 
than for several years. Lumber prices are firm, and in a 
good many instances dry stock is scarce, although addi- 
tions have been made to the supply which will be available 
in a few months, as the result of active mill operations 
during the past few months. Generally speaking, the 
entire market situation is satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers handling hardwoods 
find demand quite satisfactory, and say that prices hold 
steady and firm. Quotations submitted direct by hard- 
wood manufacturers seeking business here indicate that 
they are extremely confident about the strength of their 
position. If stocks of dry lumber have accumulated at all 
during the period that shipments have been curtailed by 
freight embargoes on the railroads, there is nothing in 
the tone and range of millmen’s quotations to indicate it 
here. .In fact, some wholesale merchants complain of 
difficulty in finding adequate supplies ready for delivery, 
particularly in the case of brown ash. Current quotations 
on the hardwoods getting the most attention, ones and 
two grade, inch, are: basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 
to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $43 to $45; plain oak, $64 to 
$66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap 
birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwoods appear to hold up well, no 
lowering in prices being noted, and demand again show- 
ing a tendency to increase after a temporary sagging. 
Railroad embargoes persist, and delivery is still uncer- 
tain. Distribution, however, seems to be large enough 
to take up the output of mills, and accumulations are by 
no means troublesome. 


New Orleans, La.—With the exception of the export 
movement, which seems to be still dwindling, little change 
is registered in the hardwood market. The export move- 
ment of both woods, via New Orleans, hung up new low 
records for April. Just now an occasional deckload of 
hardwood logs is going out, and a few parcel shipments. 
Interior demand is reported well maintained, but not yet 
developed to a point where quotations tend toward gen- 
erally higher levels. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—There is practically no change in the 
condition of the hardwood market in this section, and all 
woods move in satisfactory volume. A soméwhat better 
distribution of oaks by the mills is reported and less is 
heard of the shortage of quartered white. Also maple, 
ash and birch are coming on the market in quantities more 
in line with the demand which for a month has created a 
shortage of these woods. And yet, the only woods that 
are in excess of the demand are quartered red oak and 
poplar and cottonwood. 


Culumbus, Ohio.—The hardwood market has been quite 
firm during the last week. Trade is about equally divided 
between factories and retailers. Factories making furni- 
ture, vehicles and implements are good buyers. Box con- 
cerns are also in the market. Prices are firm at former 
levels. Retail stocks are ample and inclement weather 
has curtailed yard trade. Many building projects are 
being held up temporarily. The car shortage is interfer- 
ing with shipments, but not as much as in the yellow pine 
trade. Dry mill stocks are not very large. A large num- 
ber of the orders hooked are for.immediate delivery. Both 
plain and quartered oak are firm at former levels, and 
chestnut is one of the strongest points in the market. Ash 
is strong and the same is true of basswood. Other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The demand appears to be fairly steady, 
especially for the better grades, but there is a more free 
offerings of material that makes competition somewhat 
keen. Other grades of hardwood especially of the better 
stocks appear to be more steady in price. Low grade 
stocks are in good demand, but there is a large supply 
also. Industrial interests are taking their full allotment 
of material. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—While there is not much change in the hem- 
lock situation local wholesalers report inquiries more 
plentiful, if anything. A fair amount of business prevails 
with this wood. No. 1 hemlock in all items continues 





scarce, while a demand still remains for low grade stock. 


—— 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hemlock is not so brisk ag 
some authorities predicted it would be by the first of 
June, but the volume of orders totals up to a very re. 
spectable aggregate. Quotations have been maintaineg 
successfully despite the slightly weakened condition of 
some other branches of the lumber market. Eastern 
boards move well. Prices hold steady, although some buy- 
ers insist there ought to be a revision downward to cor- 
respond with the shading of quotations on roofers from 
the South. Manufacturers who were talking of $23 for 
eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, planed one 
side, are now thinking seriously of contenting themselves 
with $22.50, which some of their competitors have been 
taking right along since winter. Some eastern boards are 
still offered at $22, but it is said they are not always of 
the most satisfactory grade. These prices are $1 or more 
above what was taken during the winter. ~ 


New York.—Demand is favorable. Stocks at mill points 
are off edge although tannery reports indicate a heavy 
call for bark. Yards are getting in some supplies but 
their stocks are still below the Spring normal and the 
outlying building trade shows up favorable. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock is suffering on account of the 
large amount of yellow pine of low grade that is coming 
into the market and prices have been reduced somewhat. 
The decline does not amount to more than 50 cents a thou- 
sand. Building work here is on a normal scale, but in the 
country sections it has been retarded by the heavy rains, 
which have been unusually common this spring. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Recent lake receipts have 
created a more plentiful supply but much of the stock is 
being forwarded to buyers as rapidly as it arrives, both 
canal and rail shipments showing steady increases. Much 
of this stock was sold before its arrival. Dealers report 
numerous inquiries and a healthy demand. Prices are 
maintained at former levels. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices on hemlock adhere strictly to 
the Pittsburgh list and there are evidences of a tightening 
up of supply. The market has not been especially active 
though better than was expected. Mills are cutting fairly 
good quantities just now, but the stocks available for 
immediate needs are small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Movement of hemlock from the mills 
has been good and local retail yards are well supplied. 
At the same time demand from consumers has been strong. 
There is a decided tendency toward higher prices, espe- 
cially for.construction material in heavy lines. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is one of the hardwoods in this market 
that is enjoying a good business. Most of the demand 
comes from the furniture and sash and door houses. Good 
prices prevail and thick stock is wanted more than other 
stock. 


Boston, Mass.—Some sellers report this week that pop- 
lar receives more attention than during the early part 
of May. This may be due to better freight transporta- 
tion conditions on the railroads which permit a freer 
movement of poplar from the West. During the period 
when the embargoes were the most acute, retail stocks 
necessarily ran very low, while the brisk demand from 
consumers made a heavier demand upon retail yards than 
usual. Buyers do not seem to entertain any hope of con- 
cessions from poplar producers, so there is no disposition 
to buy from hand to mouth. Quotations are firm right 
down the list. Firsts and seconds, inch, bring $61 to $63. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand in the domestic market keeps 
up about as well as could be expected, and the range of 
prices is maintained with some firmness. No material re- 
duction in the quotations is to be noted, mills producing 
poplar continue to run, and stocks in manufacturers’ hands 
are said not to be excessive. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Call for heavy stocks of poplar 
throughout this section has been good and this wood just 
now is one of the most popular in the whole market. Fur- 
niture factories and mills have been heavy buyers of firsts 
and seconds. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Reports from distributers show 4 
steady business in all items.. Prices have been firm and 
every change is toward higher levels. Retail stocks are 
not very large. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—There is not much change in the fir situation 
in this market. Business continues quiet, due chieflly to 
the lack of demand for car material. Yard trade remains 
about the same. Reports from the mills state that they 
are still busy on back order stuff, but that more business 
could be cared for than is coming in on new orders. The 
spruce situation remains practically unchanged. Red cedar 
shingles are moving at lower quotations than during last 
week. Demand for red cedar siding in this market remains 
about normal. 








Portland, Ore.—After a short period of weakness the 
lumber markets are reported as having picked up again 
and there is said to be no probability now of any reduc- 
tion in values. For a few days it looked as if prices would 
have to be shaded a bit, but firmness was restored by the 
turn of events among the pine mills in the South, where 
it is said that the curtailment of the output and the place- 
ment of new business has again placed the mills behind 
with orders. The effect has already been felt here. The 
log situation is unchanged, 


Seattle, Wash.—There has been a lull in buying and 
some price concessions have consequently been made. The 
mills, however, are in a strong position, as most of them 
are well supplied with orders. It is the consensus that 
prices will not weaken materially because of the great 
increase in the cost of production. There is no surplus of 
logs in the local log market and little likelihood there will 
be any this summer. Log prices are firm. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market has been a little spotted. 
Most of the mills here report demand about the same, with 
a consistent volume of orders coming in, although ass0- 
ciation reports from different centers show a slight falling 
off in demand on the whole. Dimension moves freel¥: 
Clears also continue in good demand. Cedar siding is less 
active. Fir prices are firm. Logs are steady. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The week has been dull in the fir 
trade. The continued low price of southern yellow pine is 
felt more and more by fir dealers as the pine is getting in 
at a cheaper price than the fir mills want to make. Coast 
quotations have stayed up stronger than conditions in this 
immediate territory would seem to warrant, but there 
are some reports now to the effect that business from 
other sections is not heavy either and that some mills 
are beginning to want orders. Country trade has not 
got to going well as the farmers are too busy to buy lum- 
per, but fir buyers at country yards will begin to need 
stock before a great while and there is much confidence 
in the summer and fall months.: Call for spruce is light, 
put no indication appears of any weakness in price. Red 
cedar siding is not bought very readily, but prices are 
firm at $20.50 for clear, $19.50 for A and $13 for B. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in tlhese woods is on a reduced 
scale, owing to the scarcity of stock coming from the 
Coast. Tonnage is in limited supply and rail rates are 
so high that lumber has to bring a stiff price when.un- 
loaded in this territory. A slight weakening in prices has: 
occurred on account of the lowering of quotations in com- 
petitive woods. Good spruce is scarce, however, and holds 
firm. 





Boston, Mass.—Business in lumber from the west Coast 
is still very slow, owing to the lack of tonnage to bring 
cargoes around from Puget Sound mills through the 
Panama Canal, and the extremely high rates quoted by 
ship owners on such tonnage as is available for lumber 
carrying. Wholesale stocks in local yards have been re- 
duced to near the bottom of the piles. There is plenty 
of latent demand here for Douglas fir dimension. There 
is some rail business right along, of course, but this runs 
mostly to high grade stuff required for manufacturing 
purposes. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Shop in inch-selects remains in strongest re- 
quest in this market. However, the volume of business is 
rather light. Price quotations continue the same. Reports 
from the mills state that they are busy on old orders and 
will be so for some time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand among yards of the middle 
West for California and Inland Empire pine is good and 
call from the factories for items of those woods is satis- 
factory. Mills report that they are booking all the orders 
they can handle comfortably and the trend of prices is 
frm. Demand for shop material is especially good. The 
new cut in the Inland Empire is absorbed as rapidly as it 
is ready for shipment and there is a scarcity of stock 
there even with the new cut being used. Western lath 
are firm in price and there is demand enough to take all the 
offerings readily. In every way the western pine market 
appears to be about the firmest of any of the woods at 
this time. 


Boston, Mass.—Western white pine brings profitable 
prices in the local market, and sellers do not find any 
difficulty in securing good orders when they can promise 
to get the shipment through promptly. Orders run largely 
to straight car purchases, with mixed car business the 
‘exception. Current quotations are firm on the following 
basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 to 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 


4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, © 


d & m, No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 
10-inch, $35.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Business is stated to have been very 
fair for the last two weeks in California white and sugar 
pine and Idaho pine. A good many small orders are now 
being received from the doormill trade and the price situa- 
tion is called satisfactory. Local yards are not getting 
their stocks forwarded from the mills as promptly as de- 
sired, on account of the big congestion prevailing on west- 
ern railroads. 


REDWOOD 


-hicago.—Quietness continues in the redwood market. 
After being fairly active for several weeks a lull has set 
in and the volume of business prevailing is less than it has 
been. However, prices have not wavered. 





San Francisco.—The redwood market is fairly firm, with 
considerable inquiry for large dimension stuff. A consid- 
erable portion of the clear lumber not needed for export 
is being shipped east. House building and small trade de- 
mand is not particularly active in California at present, 


but an improvement is expected by fall, if not sooner. 
Eastern rail shipments of dry stuff are keeping up well 
0d the outlook is good for an increase over last year’s 
usiness, 


_ Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood continues light 
'n this territory, although nearly normal, for this time of 
the year. The use of stucco seems to be even more general 
than ever this spring in city residence building and so sid- 
ings of all kinds are not in brisk demand. A good tankage 
demani still is reported in the Oklahoma oil district. 
a are as strong as ever on their prices and all manu- 
et 's report a satisfactory volume of business. There 
Still is shortage of several items of selects and shipments 
~ not very prompt because of the delay in filling orders. 
he price situation is unchanged. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 









Norfatk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated slightly 
one than the week previous, the decrease being in low 
ag rough lumber. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sdid at $24.75 to 
“i No. 2, $22.25 to $23.50; No. 8, $19 to $20; 4/4 edge 
pend 18 to $17.25; 4/4 edge culls, $14.25 to $15.25; 4/4 
rn fe red heart, $13.75 to $14.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $8.75 
foal ys _Six-inch box rough, $18 to $18.50. Number 1, 
$18 5 tee $29.50 to $30; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, 
cong to $19.25; culls and red heart, $16 to $16.50. Num- 


$19.50 10-inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, $22 to $238.25; box, 
“73.0 $20.25; culls and red heart, $18 to $18.50. Number 
$1.2, UCh Tough, $33.75 to $34.50; No. 3, $25 to $26.50; box, 
= , ‘O $22; culls and red heart, $18.50 to $19. Number 
Watshes os $28 to $29; No. 2, $24 to $25; box, $17.50. 
8/4 eda, kat/4 €dge, $30 to $31; box, $17.50 to $18; No. 1, 
strips oh 31 to $38; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20; box bark 
S, $10.50 to $11. Number 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26 
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This is REAL Performance 








“A short time ago,” writes Chas. W. _ slightest effort at an average speed of about 
Kotcher, of Detroit, Mich., “we unloaded a 8 miles an hour. 
car-of 1x4 white pine strips which we moved “Where we use only the semi-trailer, we 
to our upper plant with our Knox tractor. have been astonished at the ease with which 
“We had 12,000 feet of this lumber on the six-wheeled unit can be turned, backed 
our semi-trailer, and in addition to this the and handled in close quarters. 
tractor hauled two of our regular standard “After a thorough test of the Knox 
wagons behind, each carrying 3500 ft. tractor, I can say. that I am much pleased 
“The tractor hauled this load without the with my purchase.” 


Let us tell you about the Knox tractor as a money-saving power plant for YOUR hauling. 
Write for our big new bulletin “Hauling Costs Reduced” - 


- KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 































Lumbermen 
See Big Cut <@ 
In Delivery 
Expense 3 


Maybe its rock bottom now, but 
that’s what alot of you thought when you 
installed your motor trucks, still here you are 
face to face with a saving which overshadows the past 
efforts of the motor—a trailer that not only enables you to 
triple the capacity of your motor trucks, but by equipp:ag your 
delivery system with 2 or 3—or eleven as did one Detroit dealer—you 
can keep your truck on the road every minute of the day and speed up the boys in the yard. 


The Hercules Trailer 


Increases truck capacity as follows: 


2 Ton Truck. 8 Ton Load 
3 Ton Truck— 9 Ton Load 
4 Ton Truck—10 Ton Load 


It’s too good to let another day pass without investigating the saving these Hercules trailers offer 
so write at once and let us show you letters from lumbermen who have ‘placed their second orders after a 
thorough trial. Fits any motor truck and requires but a minute to attach and detatch. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., c2i:'x:, Detroit, Mich. 











Building Trade For The Future 


doesn’t necessarily entail the forfeiting of legitimate 
profits, for lumber rightly sold deserves to carry a 
profit as well as good will. Nothing helps more to 
bring about this happy combination than does the 


Eveready 






abe Saw Rig tas 


The numerous possibilities this saw rig offers you retail 


today and let 
lumbermen can never be fully appreciated until you have one 


us send you 


: A : ipti 

in your yard. At a mere fraction of the cost you are given pe ane ad 
every advantage of a big planing mill and you'll be surprised testimonial 
at the exceptionally low up-keep cost of this machine too. al 


Let us tell you more about the “‘Eveready”’ and our other 
rip and swing cross cut saw rigs for retail yard use. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,. ( “scccr") Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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to $27; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, $20.25 to $22; No. 4, 
$15 to $16. Number 1, 3/8-inch ceilimg, $16.50 to $17; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $10. 
Number 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.75 to $18.50; No. 2, $16.75 
to $17.50; No. 3, $13.25 to $14.50: No. 4, $11.25 
Number 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, 
$25.75 to $26.50; No. 3, $21.50 to § Numbers 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $21.50 to Six-inch roofers, 
$18.25 to $19.50; 8-inch, $19.25 to $20.50; 10-inch, $20.25 to 
$21.50; 12-inch, $22 to $22.50; factory flooring, $19 to $21; 
lath, $2.90 to $3. 











New York.—The demand and price situation were more 
uncertain last week than for two months. Stocks are 
more freely offered and the continued embargo at New 
England points has forced considerable more stock to the 
interior metropolitan sections. Labor and other conditions 
have combined to account for a slackening of the building 
demand with the result that some stocks are offered at 
least $1 under former quotations. Box demand is good but 
roofers and schedules are weak and buyers are more con- 
servative in their orders than they have been for some 
time. 


Boston, Mass.—Some lines of North Carolina pine move 
well at fairly firm prices. Roofers are an exception. 
Sellers are rather conciliatory in their attitude about offer- 
ing rcofers and sometimes seem willing to submit bids 
to their mills which would not have been even considered 
a few weeks ago. It seems difficult to secure more than 
$21 for 6-inch roofers this week, and $22 is about the 
top price for 8-inch. Sales at 50 cents less have been 
reported within a day or two. No important transactions 
in partition have been put through, retail yardmen show- 
ing a preference for the yellow pine article which can be 
bought for a dollar or two less. No. 1 partition, 13/16x3%4- 
inch, is steady at $30. There is a fair inquiry for edge 
rough, and the demands of builders for finish will mean a 
good business right through the summer, it is expected. 
For 4/4 edge $31 to $31.50 is quoted. 


Baltimore, Md.—Developments in the North Carolina 
pine trade during the last week have not been of a striking 
character. The conflict of opinion between the buyers 
who think or affect to think that prices will go lower, and 
who are holding off with orders on this belief, and those 
who expect the present range to be firmly maintained, 
with some prospect of a further advance, continues, and 
naturally serves to some extent to restrict business. 
Stocks are fairly well taken up, however, and the last 
week has seen no such additions to the local supplies as 
would cause misgivings as to the stability of the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for shortleaf pine is on a 
light basis and retailers are taking less stock than usual 
at this season. They report that the backward weather 
has held up many orders, especially in the country, where 
farmers are now busy with other work than building. 
Stocks are somewhat larger than usual and prices are 
soft. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The yellow pine business in this market is not 
at all satisfactory. Although the local wholesalers have 
not deserted their optimistic role they are frank to state 
there is very little yellow pine business moving; or at least 


not in any degree of quantity that the trade should be 
experiencing. Prices are not getting any better. There 
was a feeling that curtailment in the South at the mill 
points would act materially as a price booster in this 
market, but such a result has not materialized so far. 
There is no demand to speak of in the country trade, while 
if there is betterment at all, it is in the demand coming 
from the city yards. Some orders are reported from the 
car and railroad companies for material to be used for 
repair wok. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Feeling in the southern yellow pine 
market is firmer than at any time for several weeks. The 
general curtailment movement has brought production 
down to a level with the orders and there is not the pres- 
sure to sell that has characterized the market for some 
time. One of the big southern yellow pine mills notified its 
connections here of an advance of $1 on No. 1 and No. 2 
dimension the last of the week as a result of heavy orders 
for those items booked recently. This mill had been mak- 
ing low prices in an effort to move stock and it found the 
volume getting too large for the price. Buyers appear to 
be convinced now that the bottom is not going to fall 
out of the market for there have been more yard stock 
orders the last week. The level of prices has changed 
practically none the last twenty days except for occa- 
sional transit cars and some retailers find the need for 
stock is pressing. It is the general opinion of the big 
manufacturers that the low mark has been reached and 
that within twenty or thirty days the natural volume of 
business will start quotations up again. Salesmen report 
that a good many of the very low prices that have been 
going around the last few weeks have been withdrawn. 
Railway demand is fair. Within the last thirty days the 
Wabash has placed some 14,000,000 feet of business and 
there are a good many inquiries for car, shop and struc- 
tural materials. The curtailment policy of the manufac- 
turers appears to have saved the market from an extended 
toboggan trip. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While southern yellow pine has been 
slipping for weeks, the situation now seems to be that it 
has reached the bottom and the belief is that there will be 
a gradual recovery. The belief here is that one cause of 
the present situation is that there has been good weather 
in the South and unseasonable weather in the North. 


New Orleans, La.—The association figures indicate a 
slight decline of bookings for the week, with a freer move- 
ment, so that shipments exceeded production, while orders 
ranged below it in spite of an indicated increase of cur- 
tailment. The market presents some rather puzzling fea- 
tures. Reports of general business conditions and build- 
ing activities support the confident predictions of im- 
proved demand, yet the improvement seems to hold off. 
Price weakness persists with respect to some items, while 
on others the quotations are firmly held. Timber files are 
still comfortably filled and with the overdue revival of 
yard stock demand, the weak spots in the price should 
be speedily ‘levelled up.’’ 


Baltimore, Md.—The troubles of the shortleaf pine men 


apply to a very considerable extent also to the Georgia pine’ 


trade. Water freight rates continue as high as ever, and 
shipments by steamer are in many instances rendered un- 
certain, because companies owning the steamers seem less 





Goldsboro N.C. Pin 





big value. 








A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades— the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE. 
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interested in maintaining a regular service and hb: iding 
up a transportation business than in selling vess} 


re- 
gardless of how the trade dependent upon th: i 
affected. Demand appears to show a tendency to il:rove, 
Exports are influenced by the war conditions aid no 
change is to be noted. 

Boston, Mass.—A rather easier feeling seems to }: evaij] 
about prices in the southern yellow pine department o/ the 


local lumber market. While quotations have not heen 
actually reduced by the mills shipping here, except in a 
very few instances, consumers of southern pine 


ear 
convinced that they can secure concessions if th — 
sufficiently enterprising. Rough lumber holds fairly firm 
despite this development, but in the case of dressed lim- 
ber from the South wholesale dealers seem to feel there 
is something in the attitude of their customers. ‘hey 


will forward bids occasionally which would have scemed 
unreasonably low a short time ago. One reason for this is 
the fact that lifting of the embargoes to some points in 
New England has resulted in the coming through of im- 
portant quantities of southern pine, so that from }h¢ ing 
extremely anxious about their supplies the retailers are 
now disurbed when they figure up what a lot of orders 
they placed recently in the hope that at least a part of 
the lumber would come through. Flooring is offered this 
week at the following prices: quarter sawn A, $39 to $41: 
B, $34.25 to $37; C, $27.25 to $31; plain sawn B and better, 
$28.50 to $29.50. Partition is moving fairly well at $28.5 
to $29 for B and better, %/3%4-inch. No. 2 common is 
quieter than it was, and $22 is accepted for 6-inch and 
$28 for 8-inch. Quotations on longleaf dimension hold 
steady and business is good. 





New York.—Quotations are less uniform than last month, 
Outlying yards have been buying sparingly and while there 
is a good inquiry for large contracting purposes in this 
market, there is still considerable difficulty in getting 
stocks here. This together with the tie-up in connection 
with labor, combine to hold up work that was in 
progress and which would have been started before this, 
Owing to a less active demand from foreign sources, 
stocks seem to be pretty free. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows less strength than a 
few weeks ago and the volume of business is smaller. It 
is reported that a large amount of low grade stock has 
lately been marketed at low prices and it is thought that 
the market will be benefited within a short time by this 
movement. The present lack of strength is regarded by 
wholesalers as a natural reaction from the active and 
strong market shown earlier in the season, and they say 
that retailers still have fair stocks on hand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Several of the larger yellow pine ship- 
pers and dealers report a steadier tone to the southern 
yellow pine trading over the last week or more. Demand 
has broadened considerably and while there is plenty of 
material for all current demand, the growth and prospec- 
tive growth of trade over the summer looms larger and 
more important as the June days approach. While there 
is plenty of stock for present needs, any sudden expan- 
sion of demand would not be met easily and mills warn 
buyers that labor is a serious factor in the lumber camps 
and must be recognized when caring for future needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohic.—The market for southern yellow pine 
has taken on a more stable appearance in the last few 
days. Stocks are reported to be in better relation to de- 
mand, which has operated to strengthen prices, and less 
is heard of sellers making concessions. On the other hand 
it is said that the average of prices is considerably higher 
than it was a month ago. Railroad buying of ties and 
other material has been good and heavy construction stuff 
has moved in larger volume, there having been a decided 
improvement in demand for all kinds of building material. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The market situation is not mate- 
rially changed. By some accounts there is a slight gain 
in the bookings and a brisker inquiry for the week. The 
business is handled principally in mixed cars but the 
proportion of straight car orders is beginning to increase. 
With the car situation comparatively easy, shipments are 
promptly made. Prices, while said to be very firm and 
steady, have undergone no changes, according to today’s 
report. 





Chicago.—Cypress is one wood in this market that con- 
tinues to enjoy a good business. Although there was a 
lull several weeks ago trade during the last few days 
has been very active. Greenhouse trade is demanding 2 
fair volume of pecky cypress. -The material in strongest 
demand is thick stock. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The main development of the week 
in the cypress market is the further shortening of supplies 
of some items at the mills. Certain items of finish are 
hard to get at many mills and prices are firm. Demand 
holds about as it was a week ago. Factory buying holds 
up especially well and call for yard stock.is good. Prices 
remain at the level that has ruled for several weeks and 
the only change in prospect is toward higher values as 
the mills are getting all the business they care to handle at 
the present basis. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress market shows nothing that 
looks like a sensational’ feature. 
strength in demand, which is to be expected at this time 
of year, yet notwithstanding this, the prices show no 
weakening. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for cypress is not quite so active 
as it was, but prices hold firm. Wholesale dealers insist 
that a revision of the cypress lists is extremely unlikely 
for some time to come, as the production of this wood is 
in strong hands, fully able to hold back stocks when any 
disturbing and temporary influence results in a slackening 
of the movement from mills to retail yards. The fact that 
stocks in local retail yards are not at all large, compared 
to the brisk condition of the building market, encourages 
sellers to believe that their customers will be replenish- 
ing their supplies again before long. Quotations on ones 
and twos are: 4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 
8/4, $52.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shoP 
is bringing: 474, $29 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37: 8/4. 
$38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation with respect to cypress is 
practically unchanged, in so far as conditions surrounding 
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ide are concerned, except that demand is perhaps 


the t? 1 L : 
hat more active because builders are getting well 


se with their work, and their requirements have be- 
come more immediate. Perhaps, however, it is not so 
much the urgency of the current needs as the uncer- 
tainty of when delivery can be made which influences 
the buyers to place orders, sometimes a considerable 
period in advance of the actual use of the lumber. 





New York.—The market is quiet and orders are for 


small quantities that show up well in the aggregate. A 
month ago a slight improvement in inquiries was noticed, 
indicating a more determined effort to produce in straight 


car lots. Orders are still mixed and the large bulk of the 
trade goes to the larger distributing yards. The building 
prospects in Queens and Richmond boroughs is good, but 
the smaller woodworking mills have not yet gotten to the 
point where they will buy much beyond their actual re- 
quirements. ' . 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress market holds steady, show- 
ing more firmness than a number of other woods. The 
yolume of business is not large at present, but a fair 
amount of ordering is being done for this season, mostly 
in small lots. Shipments are not coming forward promptly 
customers to place their orders with the local yards, where 
prompt deliveries can be made. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Business in cypress is satisfactory 
and demand for all kinds of construction material is 
strong. Prices are firm and dealers find the retail market 
especially active for select and shop grades of lumber. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a decided improvement in 
the demand for cypress. Prices are firm, although no ad- 
vances have been recorded. Retailers buy for future de- 
livery, and rural dealers. are some of the best customers. 
Shipments are delayed by the car shortage. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.Red cedar shingles are moving at slightiy 
lower quotations, stars bringing $2.62 and clears $3.16, 
Chicago basis. Quotations on stars are 3 cents off from 
last week and 5 cents off on clears. Quotations on white 
cedars remain the sarnhe—$2,80 for extras and $2.40 for 
standards, Chicago basis. Lath are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is little doing just now in 
western shingle trade. Some city demand is developing, 
for special brands, but trade in common stars and clears 
is reported slow. As offerings from the Coast are light, 
there is no great scramble for the business that develops 
and prices continue about the same. 


Seattle, Wash.—Buying in the red cedar shingle market 
has not been as heavy as a month ago, but the number of 
mills closed down because of the shingle weavers’ strike 
has offset this to the extent that there has been little 
change in price. Clears remain firm at the going price 
for the last several weeks, with stars showing some weak- 
ness, and it is considered that the buying price of stars is 
about 5 cents off. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles is re- 
ported weak by some of the dealers and the market less 
hard. Prices generally quoted to the trade are unchanged. 
Mills report clears to be stronger, with upward tendencies. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Actual ordering of red cedar singles 
is not heavy, but the volume of business holds up as well 
as Was expected at this time of year. The supply of tran- 
sit cars is dwindling to a marked degree and few cars are 
on the road now without orders in sight. There is no 
change in the strike condition and several important mills 
still are down. The output is not heavy and for that 
reason dealers are not looking for much reduction in 
prices even if demand continue slack as it is likely to do 
for the next thirty days. Clears are considerably stronger 
than stars and are harder to get. Stars are plentiful and 
demand, especially for transits, is very light. Stars are 
quoted generally at $1.55, Coast basis, although some 
dealers take orders at $1.50 and there are reports of 
transits going as low at $1.45 where demurrage was 
piling up. The lath market is as strong as ever with 
the supply still short. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles has 
Slackened a bit, but mill stocks are still very low and 
considerably broken, so that a number of the mills are 
Shipping on mixed car orders alone. The call for cypress 
lath continues active, with supplies depleted and accept- 
ances generally limited to mixed car orders. Prices are 
firm hut unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—Several manufacturers of white cedar 
Shingles have orders booked far ahead. While orders are 
not placed by retailers quite so freely as they were, there 
iS a \ery fair business. Generally speaking, the shingle 


Market is about as satisfactory as it was last week, with 
current quotation well maintained. White cedar extras 
ered 'e had for $3.50 and there are some good brands for 
Vhich 


33.60 is paid. Clears are quoted at $3.20 to $3.30. 





Red ‘-dars are not very plentiful and quotations are stiff. 
For v ty good red cedars as much as $4 is asked, and their 
‘uality is better than others offered for 5 to 15 cents less. 
Clay irds are becoming expensive articles. Spruce clap- 
boar ‘ are very scarce and command high prices. Good 
a ars, redressed and rebutted, are offered at $20 a 
“alga id feet. Furring orders are not very numerous, but 
an i otation remains at $21 to $22 for 2-inch. Lath come 
¥ oe rd in larger quantities than formerly and quotations 
oma: ‘ased off a little. There is plenty of 15¢-inch lath 
“a this week at $4.15, and bids of $4.10 for a good 
11... » 8té not always declined. It is possible to find 
2 i lath for $3.90. 
we ifalo, N. Y.—Prices in red cedar shingles show little 
e. Firmness prevails in British Columbia shingles, 
and oi. he Shutting down of mills on account of strikes 
laos res Arrivals of stock by lake are now on a 
Nort} 
inch beh Tonawanda, N. Y.—The demand for 18- and 24- 
tina ae asd brands shows greater strength and the con- 
parti. eee of transit stock tends to strengthen prices, 


ae on the wider shingles. .The 16-inch grades 
AE plentiful than at any time this spring and some 
“SS lm quotations is reported by local dealers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Complaints are heard that cypress 
mills move neither shingles nor lath in volume suffi- 
cient to meet the demand in this market, but these are 
met with the explanation that stocks are low, very much 
broken and much of it in unmarketable condition. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for shingles. 
Prices are firm and all changes are toward higher levels. 
Retailers are increasing their stocks in expectation of a 
good demand. Inclement weather has interfered with 
business to a certain extent.. Shipments come in slowly. 
The lath trade is active and prices ryle firm. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for boxing and crating lumber 
retains its activity. The lifting of the railroad embargoes 
to points hitherto cut off from rail transportation has re- 
sulted in the placing of some very good orders. The re- 
quirements of the industries turning out war supplies for 
the Allies are increasing rather than diminishing, and 
huge quantities of packing lumber are being taken to pre- 
pare the munitions and war supplies for transocean ship- 
ment. Good pine box boards, round edge, inch, are firm 
at $21. Sound spruce box boards, even with more or less 
fir mixed in, round edge, inch, bring only $1 less. The 
quotation on pine shook, 13/16-inch, is steady at $28, and 
there is little satisfactory spruce shook of the same thick- 
ness offered at less than $27. 


~~ oor 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the large and increasing 
production of tight barrel staves and the moderate de- 
mand for barrels and tierces, the prices for staves continue 
firm for present and future deliveries and many of the 
larger coopers and dealers have their agents traveling 
through the South, buying all that are shipping dry. Pros- 
pects are that the demand will take all offerings through- 
out the summer at present prices. The expected demand 
for whisky barrels did not materialize; the call for alcohol 
barrels supplanted them and prices for whisky staves to 


make them have increased. All stave and heading mills 
are running to their capacity. Little improvement is shown 
for beer staves, except to recooper old barrels. Circled oil 
and whisky heading show little change in price, most of 
the larger mills running on contracts. A decline in pork 
prices indicates the usual increase of hog receipts, which is 
likely to cause a better demand for tierces. Gum sirup 
staves are active and some large contracts for them have 
been made without increasing prices, Coopers’ flag is 
advancing And likely to go considerably higher before the 
next crop is fit to ship. Slack staves are unchanged, but 
likely to decline with the season. Some manufacturers 
are offering fruit barrel staves at moderate prices and 
ash butter tub staves are offered more freely. Flour sacks 
supply the flour mills and a decline is reported in elm 
and gum fiour staves and basswood heading, also in coiled 
elm hoops. There is no call for hickory flour hoops or box 
straps. Racked ash butter tub hoops are unchanged. Head 
liners are now in shipping condition at last year’s prices, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report,on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves............ecee0. 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1,,17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

a RR i es ea ae ae 07 to .07% 


No. z 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

WE, staves edotebnienteasnegkecnackdaeneed < 06 é 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... 36 - 3 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves..........ccc008 8.00 to 9.00 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves 7.50 to 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
Patent coiled elm hooys, 3%-foot, per M... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set 






wiaeus -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 6.00 
Pe: SL OEE ee necdntbusacdersncceaseres 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .35 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........cccccees peels 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................. .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... -45 
BERD Gr GOO 6 ook 6 cvcviasececvcdeas 37 to 388 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......,... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 5.50 
WN MONON 5's 5-06 sdib'o etek ade ealeeneee -.- 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M...... 38.00 to 39.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.. 37.00 to 388.00 
Circled oil heading wdc ee -24 to .24% 
OE II 68665. Wa 6410S 018 0a 0 Oe. O Oe Bate eee aad No demand 

PRICOES GOR | RUCADG sia ook c kicciicciciseecives eo 11.00 te 11.50 
BE. MONON Gisinsincts ccwsmesscebukeset Cekees 1.30 to: 1.50 
Ma ga Ser re ee eee ee .95 
Pork barrels, ABB. .cccccccccccccccccccccccs .85 


A merchant shouldn't do anything 
a machine can do for him 





Our complete 1916 model takes care of all transactions 


between clerks and customers. 
never forgets, and works fast. 


and increases profits. 


It makes no mistakes, 
It satisfies customers 


Some of the things our complete 1916 model does: 


1. It forces accurate records of all 
transactions between clerks and 
customers. 


2. In two seconds it prints a receipt or 
sales-slip showing the amount paid 
or charged. 


3. It gives the merchant the cheapest, 
most direct, and most effective ad- 
vertising of his store and his service. 


4. It prints a visible list, showing 14 or 
42 of the last transactions. This tells 
the merchant what is done in the 
store even when he is away from it. 


5. It stops practically all disputes with 
customers about money and 
accounts. 


Don’t forget, NOW is the time to make money. 


ripe. V 
up-to-date self-binder? 


Our complete 1916 models are as far ahead of our old ; 
registers as the self-binder is ahead of the sickle. &, 
i<_ 


Our registers are making money for thousands of rz 


merchants. 


What is good for others is good for you. 


Sold on small monthly payments or liberal discount for cash. 


The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Will you reap it with an old-time sickle or an 


6. It tells the merchant which is his 
most valuable clerk. 


7. Jt tells him what each department 
of his business is doing. 


8 It tells the total number of cus- 
tomers daily. 


9. It tells how many customers each 
clerk waits on and the amount of 
his sales. 


10. All these things save a merchant 
time; free him from workand worry; 
attract trade and increase profits. 


Merchants realize these things and are 
buying them so fast that we shall 
soon be far behind our orders. 


The harvest is 








To 
The 
National 

Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, 0. 
Without obligating me 
in any way to buy, 1 would 
like to know more about your 
complete 1916 Model Receipt- 
Giving Cash Registers and “NCR 
Service.” We have a register___years 
old. Principal lines of merchandise carried 











Co 


ey 


are: 





Firm name___ 


Address 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JUNE 3, 1916, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

o~ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 
Inspectors of high grade cabinet work willing to take up 
residence at ports of production at various places east of the 
Mississippi River and in the South wanted by prominent 


manufacturer. Must be thoroughly experienced in this line, 
forceful and preferably unmarried. State age, experience 
and salary expected. 

Address “CABINET,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 

To take full charge for a hardwood lumber company, one 
that is thoroughly familiar with the buying and selling of 
Southern hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress. We prefer 
one that can invest 3 to $5,000 with a company of $50,000 
capital fully paid in and owing nothing. Must give best of 
reference. Will pay best of salary to a hustler that will 
make good. 

Address 





“B, 127,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN TO ASSIST WITH SALES 
In large Hardwood mill in Northern Michigan. Must have a 
knowledge of lumber, and good on details. State fully ex- 
perience and salary wanted, and give references. 
Address “W. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG UNMARRIED MAN 
Who understands bookkeeping and typewriting for assistant 
in our Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis., office. Must give refer- 
ence as to character. Add 


ress 
TURTLE LAKE LUMBER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
WANTED—YARD MAN 


In retail lumber yard in central Illinois. State experience, 

age, married or single, salary desired and other details of 

interest. 
Address 











“B. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Remember 
The Wanted and For Sale 


COLUMNS OF THE 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


furnish the best, quickest and cheapest method of 
communicating with the trade. 

If you want to buy or sell anything the Want- 
ed and For Sale pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN afford the quickest and cheapest way. 


Want a job ? Do you want 


Want a man? to sel 

Want Lumber 
Machinery Shingles 
Lumber Timber 
Shingles Timber Lands 
Lumber Yard Lumber Yard 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Planing Mill Dynamos 
Timber Motors 
Timber Lands Locomotives 
Locomotives Rails 

Cars, Rails Cars 

Frogs, Switches Saw Mills 
Ties Planing Mills 
Dynamos Factories 
Motors Boxes 

Boxes, Shooks Shooks 
Factory Ties 
Location ? Piling, etc. 
Want any- Don’t wait 


thing ? Write us. Advertise now. 


No matter what you want—Tell us about it— 
‘e can help you get it. 


American Lumberman, "tes" Chicago 








. 


—— 
a< 





v 
—> i 
MORE AND BETTER LUMBER 
With no cracks in your Band Saws. No change in fitting. 
Sample instructions and tool prepaid on trial to any firm 
rated Ist or 2d. If accepted $5.00. 
H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT 
With a mill in West Virginia, Tennessee or Kentucky cut- 
ting from 15,000’ to 25,000’ of Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Bass- 
wood etc., or a mill in Arkansas or Mississippi cutting the 
same amount of Oak, Ash and Gum. Will advance cash on 
green lumber as soon as sawed. Write 
JOHN J. SOBLE LUMBER CO., INC., 
No. 125 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
LUMBER YARD. 
In good agricultural district, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma or 
Iowa; one, two or three-yard point, selling $15,000.00 per 
annum, or above. Correspondence confidential. Address 
DASCOMB-DANIELS LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


DON'T SELL A GOOD YARD! 

Look me up at $1,500.00 and a working interest of reason- 
able proportions. Former owner this yard would not have 
sold if he had known of me. 

Address “A. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. , 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OWN YOUR COMPETITOR. 

I’ll buy him or establish new yard, as you like. Would 
want salary, a third interest on my 6% note, and chance to 
do business. Experienced, aggressive money-maker. Clean 
record. Address “A 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ZELNICKER’S MAY BARGAIN BULLETIN. 
Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 


chinery etc. 
Chicago 423 First Nat. Bank. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 


910 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the : 
came LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

















WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN 
To run Wickes gang mill in northern Michigan. 
Address “B. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Experienced retail lumberman at one of our best Minnesota 
points. Vacancy must be filled at once. 

Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR OFFICE WITH 
Some knowledge of millwork. 
W. H. & G. A. GARDNER, 4611 W. 12th St., Chicago. 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; 
also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
leather, $5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILL CLERK 
For large sash and door factory. oung man who can figure 
estimates, bill into factory and do general work. State age, 
experience and give full details in first letter. 

Address “B. 1038,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IF YOU ARE QUALIFIED TO GET 
Business against active eompetition, we can give you a good 
Minnesota yard. German Lutheran preferred. 
Address “B. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR 
And Interior Trim Mill Foreman and Estimator wanted for 
large Lumber and Interior Trim Factory in Detroit. Apply 
F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Veneered Door Foreman, one Sticker Hand, two Cabinet 
Makers. Good wages. Steady employment. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY CoO., Ridgway, Pa. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 


other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 

ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you 

considerable money, should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED MOLDER 
Or sticker hand. One who can set up and run machine. 
Give experience and compensation wanted. Address 
E. GILMARTIN & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 





YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than the present to advertise. 


Send in your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SESS OR SOR 


Be oS 

SSUBS. 6 
BOS: 
802570 





OUR RAPIDLY GROWING BUSINESS 
Necessitates adding high class men. Men who are experi. 
enced retail lumber salesmen and who are willing io carry 
out the spirit of service with which our business is ¢op.- 
ducted. There is a good opportunity with this Company at 
a desirable Minnesota town. Position must be filled at once, 
German speaking Agent preferred. 

Address “A, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and w, 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac. 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terr. 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Central States by large manufacturer. Must know the 
oak and gum consuming trade. Give references, length of 
experience and salary wanted. . 
Address “A, 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
One who is acquainted with New England market preferred, 
State full particulars, salary wanted, etc. Only experienced 
man need apply. 

Address “A. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us, 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 


For Manufacturer. 17 years’ experience, Mill Office and 
Road in Hardwoods, Hemlock, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 
Thoroughly familiar with Traffic conditions and Trade re- 
quirements of the consuming section East of the Mississippi 
River and North of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, including 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, and producing sections of 
the South. 37 years of age, married, family. At present 
employed. A 1 references. 
dress “B. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FACTORY SUPT. WANTS A CHANGE 
July 1st. Am Hstimator and. Draftsman. Good Organizer 
and Aggressive. Best of reference. 
ddress “B. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
General Manager with company operating in Inland Empire 
or on Coast. Have held present position over ten years 
with concern cutting over 100 million annually. Good rea- 
sons for desiring change. Have looked after accounting, 
land records, taxes, collections, insurance, buying of sup- 
plies for mills and woods and various other matters. 

Address “B, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED FORESTER 
Is open for a position. Can cruise and estimate, make topo- 
graphical maps, survey boundaries, etc. Training obtained 
at Biltmore Forestry School, Germany and U. S. Forest 
Service. Willing to go anywhere. 
dress “B, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


. YARD FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR 
Wants position in hardwood yard. 
Address “A, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT LATH MILL 
Superintendent will accept position by the day or on con- 
tract. Address JOHN E. BLAIR, Cloquet, Minn. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or inspector. Twenty years’ experience in grading of north- 
ern and southern lumber. 

Address “B, 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DOCTOR-—GRADUATE-—LICENSED IN ARK. 
Eleven years’ experience. Wants permanent contract mill 
practice. Can begin at once. References best. 

Address “B, 108,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED AND PRACTICAL 
Accountant, highly recommended by well known and promi- 
nent operators, desires to become permanently connected with 
some good concern. 

Address “W. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CAN COME TO YOU ON SHORT NOTICE 
A first-class, reliable and thoroughly experienced lumber- 
man, with successful record as general, office and sales man- 
ager, also buyer. Wide and favorable acquaintance with 
domestic and foreign buyers, also southern mills. References, 
past employers. 
dress “W. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER, !2 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Can get results, 
ddress J. A. C., Box 129, Groveton, Tex. 


MFGRS.—WHOLESALERS—EMPLOYERS 
When you want good Salesmen, write the Empire State 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. : 

J. H. RUMBOLD, Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER ASST. MGR.,—BRANCH MGR. 
Young man with seventeen years’ experience in South and 
West, familiar with all phases of lumbering; also familiar 
with railroad operation andiI. C. C. methods; former Sales 
Manager for one of the foremost Yellow Pine manufac 
turers, desires to become connected with manufacturer i2 
South or West. Would accept minor position offering 4 
future. References the best. 

ddress “W. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 


MANAGER OR BUYER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL 
21 years in retail Lumber business large retail yard locate 
in Greater New York, 15 years as General Manager, 4 yer. 
as President of the Company. Last year’s business $840,000. 
Would like to make a suitable connection with a going co? 
cern, wholesale or retail. Highest references. 

ddress “W, 59,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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